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PREFACE 

TO  T'H  E FIRST  EDITION. 

t 

I Do  not  offer  to  the  Public  a complete 
Treatife;  I have  indeed  materials,  of  which 
I could  have  formed  a much  larger  work 
but  thefe  outlines  will,  I hope,  reprefent  in 
its  true  chara&er  the  objedt  to  which  I more 
immediately  wifh  to  fix  the  attention  of  my 

readers. 

» 

As  I reafon  only  from  facts,  I truft  the 
impartial  Reader  will  draw  the  fame  con- 
clufions ; and  as  I fpeak  of  countries  in  which 
I have  been  long  refident,  and  of  events,  to 
many  of  which  I was  witnefs,  I hope  my 
tefiimonv  may  have  fome  weight.  To  fhow 
that  I have  had  opportunities  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  matters  of  which  I treat,  I 
will  only  obferve,  that  in  Turkey  I have  been 
a conful ; that  I have  had  indirect  concerns 
in  trade;  and  that,  as  a traveller,  I have  vi- 
fited  mod  parts  of  that  empire  ; that  in  Ruf- 
fia  I was,  for  feveral  years,  in  the  confidence 
of  the  late  Prince  Potemkin,  and  in  a fitua- 
tion  to  know  more  of  the  fecrets  of  the  ca- 
binet than  mod  foreigners  ; and  that  for  five 
years  I did  the  bufinefs  of  fecretary  to  his 
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Majedy’s  million  at  St.  Peterfburgh  : at  the 
lame  time  I am  convinced  that  I expofe  my- 
felf  to  the  cenlure  of  not  being  better  inform- 

O 

ed,  and,  to  the  rifk  of  incurring,  though  I am 

O'  O 

confcious  of  not  meriting,  the  blame  of  be- 

-r  • . r x ^ 

traymg  a confidence  put  in  me  ; fo  far,  how- 
ever, from  this  being  the  cafe,  I rather  ap- 
prehend that,  the  delicacy  of  my  fituation, 
with  relped:  to  the  two  countries,  and  parti- 
cularly to  my  own,  may  have  operated  too 
reftriclively  on  my  pen. 

Many  writers  and  travellers  have  feen 
things  in  a different  light ; and  I am  fenfible 
that  I may  be  accufed  of  treating  the  Turks 

J o 

too  feverelv,  and  particularly  by  thofe  who 
admire  Lady  Wortley  Montagu’s  elegant  de- 
ftriptions,  and  fimilar  productions  of  a warm 
imagination*.  I draw  conclufions  from  fads 
recorded  in  their  own  hiftory.  Indeed  there 
cannot  be  a more  horrible  pidure  than  that 

* The  belt  authors  who  have  written  on  this  fubject 
are,  Bnjbcc , Leunclav , Montecuculli , Marfigli , and  Ricaut ; 
they  fhow  what  the  Turks  were  in  their  days.  ' As  to  Can- 
temlr , though  he  had  found  an  afylum  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Ruffian  empire,  he  wrote  as  if  he  ftill  had  been  at  Con- 
ftantinople.  Other  more  modem  authors  are,  Bofcovifch , 
Bufinello , Guys,  Le  Bret , Sir  James  Porter , Riedefel  with 
Dobin' s notes , Ludeke , St  covers , Ferric  res,  and  Volney,  and 
their  picture  of  the  Turks  is  not  more  favourable  than 
mine.’  There  are  others,  who  have  compofed  in  their 
clpfets  excellent  hiftories,  &c.  of  this  people. 
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which  they  have  delineated  of  themfelves. 
The  fentiments  expreffed  by  the  fultans  and 
muftis,  which  will  be  found  in  the  abridge- 
ment of  their  hi  dory,  in  their  own  words, 
are  fo  repugnant  to  juftice,  to  humanity,  to 
every  principle  of  virtue,  and  to  thofe  laws 
which  all  civilized  nations  have  refpe&ed, 
that  nothing:  can  be  laid  worfe  of -them.  The 
effedls  produced  by  this  mondrous  govern- 
ment in  the  provinces  are  (hocking  to  behold. 
We  feek  in  vain  for  a population,  fufficient 
to  compofe  thofe  numerous  kingdoms  and 
dates,  which  flourifhed  when  the  Turks 
nlurped  their  dominion  ; we  find  the  country 
literally  a defert  ; we  find  vaft  cities  reduced 
to  -beggarly  villages,  and  of  many  hundreds 
no  traces  remain. 

The  government  of  the  Turks  has  under- 
gone confiderable  revolutions,  which  it  will 
be  necefiary  to  invedigate.  The  empire,  ih 
its  flourifliing  date,  was  one  vad  camp.  The 
fird  fultans  dated,  and  their  feeble  fuccdfors 
dill  date,  their  decrees  from  the  imperial 
dirrup.  The  iron  fceptre,  imbrued  in  blood, 
could  only  be  wielded  by  warlike  fovereigns, 
the  idol  and  the  terror  of  the  foldiery,  whole 
difcipline  alone  was  their  politics,  and  whole 
rapine  alone  their  refources. 

Achmet  III.  father  of  the  late  Abdul-ha- 
'rnid,  fird  let  the  example  of  an  .effeminate 
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.reign  ; and  by  not  going  out  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  his  janizaries,  he  became  fo  much 
the  objed  of  their  contempt  that  they  de- 
throned him. 

Machmud,  his  nephew,  terrified  at  the 
fate  of  his  predeceffor,  and  finding  himfelf 
unable  to  govern,  determined  to  deftroy  the 
whole  body  of  janizaries.  The  army,  dread- 
ed by  the  lultan,  found  in  him  an  enemy 
more  powerful  than  all  the  holds  of  ChriHen- 
dom;  and  he,  without  their  co-operation, 
unable  to  wield  his  Iceptre,  found  an  enemy 
in  the  other  Haves  whom  he  called  in  to 
afTifl;  him,  Hill  more  deHrudive  of  his  own 
power.  The  prefent  reigning  fultan,  Selim, 
has  fallen  on  a more  gentle  method  of  abo- 
lilhing  the  janizaries , but  he  Hill  has  the 
ulema  to  contend  with. 

The  abHrad  of  their  hiHor  y is  moHlv  from 
Ricault,  whole  antiquated,  though  faithful 
relation,  1 have  often  quoted  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. I have  only  cited  a few  fads  to  prove 
the  truth  of  my  general  abortions  ; to  enu- 
merate only  all  the  inHanccs  of  unprovoked 
aggreflion,  breach  of  oaths,  treaties,  and  capi- 
tulations, malTacres,  and  adds  of  cruelty  and 
oppreffion,  to  be  found  in  the  bloody  pages 
of  their  hiflory,  would  alone  make  a large 
volume. 

I he  firH  part  of  thefe  papers  has  been 
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written  iome  time ; that  which  is  political, 
about  two  years  ago,  on  my  return  to  my 
native  country ; but  it  was  not  then  defigned 
for  the  prefs.  It  may  be  objected,  that  there 
are  matters  in  it  which  ought  not  to  be  made 
public,  as  it  contains  information  which  may 
benefit  our  enemies ; I anfwer,  that  they  be- 
ing in  pofleffion  of  the  information  which 
the  late  government  of  France  had  procured, 
there  is  nothing  effential  in  this  book  which 
will  be  new  to  them ; nor  had  even  that  go- 
vernment, at  any  time,  fo  many  fpies,  or 
fuch  exact  intelligence  as  the  Directory  now 
have. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  Greeks,  there  will  be 
found  much  matter  wholly  new  to  the  Public, 
but  not  to  the  Directory ; for  no  one  was 
better  informed  of  the  Rate  of  Greece  than 
citizen  (heretofore  chevalier  de)  Truguet, 
lately  minifter  of  the  marine  department. 
He  was  for  a long  time  employed  in  the 
Archipelago,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  de 
Choiffeul  Gouffier,  and  was  lent  to  Egypt  t:o 
negotiate  with  the  Beys  for  leave  to  trade  to 
India  through  that  country,  and  to  counteract 
the  Ruffian  intrigues  with  them. 

I have  endeavoured  t6  prove,  that  the  in- 
terefts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ruhia  are  infe- 
parable  and  reciprocal.  This, 'indeed,  has 
been  generally  granted;  but  when  the  ag- 
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grandizement  of  that  empire  at  the  expence 
of  the  Turks  has  been  the  fubjedf  of  difcuf- 
fion,  that  cafe  has  generally  been  confidered 
as  an  exception  ; on  what  grounds  I fhall  ex- 
amine, and,  I hope,  plainly  prove  that  the 
expuffion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  the 
re-eftablifliment  of  the  Greek  empire,  would 
be  more  advantageous  to  Britain  than  even 
to  Ruffia  itfelf ; that  fo  far  from  being  an 
ufurpation,  it  is  an  act  of  juftice;  and  that, 
according  to  the  laws  of  nations,  the  Turks 
have  not,  by  length  of  poffeffion,  acquired  a 
right  to  the  dominion  of  the  countries  they 
conquered.  The  importance  of  the  alliance 
of  Ruffia  appears  every  day  more  ftrongly, 
and  I rifk  now,  much  lefs  than  I did  a few 
years  ago,  when  I maintained,  that  the  falva- 
tion  of  Europe  depended  on  engaging  that 
power  as  a principal  in  the  war.  T he  views 
of  the  French  with  regard  to  Greece  now  too 
plainly  appear,  and  the  Emperor  of  Ruffia  is 
in  danger  of  being  attacked  in  the  Black  Sea 
by  a French  fleet. 

If  it  be  faid  that  we  ought,  as  much  as 
may  depend  on  us,  to  prevent  the  increafe  of 
naval  power  in  every  other  nation,  without 
denying  the  propofition,  I affirm,  that  it  is 
not  applicable  to  the  prefect  cafe:  Ruffia 
never  can  be  formidable  in  the  Baltic  ; nature 
has  forbidden  it.  l:i  the  Black  Sea  ffie  may 
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be  fo,  and  the  will,  in  fpite  of  all  we  can  do 
to  prevent  it.  J he  queition  then  is,  hnce 
we  cannot  prevent  it,  which  is  the  mode  or 
its  exigence  which  will  be  leaft  hurttn!  to  us? 
That  the  Greeks  will  emancipate  themfehes 
from  the  yoke  of  Turkey  is  equally  certain. 
If  this  event  take  place  by  the  afftftance  of 
the  French,  we  fhall  certainly  have  an  enemy 
in  Greece  ; if  through  the  interpofition  of 
Ruffia,  and  with  our  concurrence*  a friend. 
There  is,  indeed,  a poffibility,  but  not  the 
leaf!  probability,  that  we  may  Home  time  or 
other  quarrel  with  them,  but  not  for  a length 
of  time,  as  there  will  exiff  a mutual  in- 
tereft  in  friendfhip.  Why  make  a vain  at- 
tempt, which  will  certainly  create  us  ene- 
mies, when  at  lead;  we  hand  a fair  chance  of 
procuring  friends  ? 

What  I have  faid  of  Auftria  at  that  time,  I 
leave  as  I wrote ; I fee  no  reafon  to  think  I 
was  then  wrong. 

The  confiftencv  of  the  condudl  of  his  Ma- 

j 

je fly’s  tninifters,  in  firft  oppofing  the  expul- 
fion  of  theTurksfrom  Europe,  and  afterwards 
making  a war  with  Ruflia  a cafus  f cedents , in 
the  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Emprefs,  in 
i 795,  is  fully  proved  by  the  different  circum- 
jdances  of  the  times.  They  have  evinced, 
that  they  uniformly  purfued  the  interefls  of 
their  country,  and  did  not  obftinately  adhere 
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to  a fvftem,  when  it  no  longer  accorded  with 
thole  interefb.  Let  their  antagonifts  prove, 
that  they  themfelves  did  not  facrifice  the 
honour,  as  well  as  the  interefts  of  this  coun- 
try, in  oppofmg,  in  an  unprecedented  man- 
ner, the  meafures  adopted  by  its  government ; 

that  they  themfelves  are  not  the  caufe  of 
* 

thofe  calamities  which  they  attribute  to  mif- 
condudt  in  minifters. 

I have  added  a few  mifcellaneous  papers 
without  order  or  digeftion.  Thev  will  fhow, 
in  part,  how  far  the  Emprefs’s  \ a ft  views  of 
aggrandizement  extended — they  went  to  the 
entire  conquefr  of  all  European  Turkey,  a 
part  of  which  was  to  be  given  to  the  Iloule 
of  Auftria ; the  re-efhiblifhment  of  the 

M 

Greek  empire,  and  placing  her  grandfon 
Conftantine  on  the  throne  of  Conftantinople ; 
of  making  Egypt  an  independent  fhite ; of 
giving  to  Poland  a Ruffian  for  a fovcreign, 
and  ultimately  incorporating  it  into  her  own 
enfipire  > of  making  a conqueft  of  Japan  and 
a part  of  China,  and  eftablifhing  a naval 
power  in  thole  leas. 

I have  thought  it  neceflary  to  fay  feme- 
thing  of  the  character  of  the  late  Emprefs. 
Anecdotes  of  that  Princefs  appear  daily  in 
all  languages.  There  are  doubtlefs  many 
truths  in  fome  of  them,  but  they  are  generally 
fa  defectively  related,  and  with  circumflances 
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which  fo  totally  mifcharacterife  the  aciion, 
that  few  of  them  will  ferve  as  materials  for 
the  accurate  Biographer.  Thofe  who  with 
to  know  her  real  character,  and  the  chara&er 
of  the  mod:  confiderable  perfons  of  her  court, 
would  do  well  to  wait  a little  longer.  As  to 
the  hiftory  of  her  reign,  there  are  many  cir- 
cumftances  which  cannot  yet  be  difclofed. 
Thele  anecdotes  have  the  appearance  of  hav- 
inor  been  learned  in  Ruffia,  but  not  committed 

o 

to  writing,  and  the  memory  of  the  authors, 
furchareed  with  abundance  of  materials,  has 
confounded  them ; they  appear  like  muti- 
lated ftatues  reftored  by  unlkilful  artifls ; we 
find  the  trunk  of  a Hercules  or  a Jupiter  with 
the  head  of  an  Apollo  and  the  feet  of  a 
Satyr. 

It  is  a difficult  thing,  at  all  times,  to  dif- 
cover  truth,  amidfr  the  mifreprelentations  of 
courts,  of  minifters,  of  commanders.  Should 
any  one  write,  for  infiance,  the  hiftory  of 
the  laft  war  between  Ruffia  and  Turkey,  he 
would  take  for  his  guide,  in  relating  the  firft 
event,  the  liege  of  Ochakof,  the  accounts 
published  by  the  court  of  Peterfburgh,  and 
the  reports  of  the  commanders.  There  he 
would  find  a brilliant  vifiory  gained  by  Prince 
Tsaffau  over  the  Turkifh  fleet  in  the  Liman  ; 
hut  if  he  could  get  the  report  made  by  Paul 
Jones  to  the  Admiralty  of  Cherfbn,  ligned 
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by  all  the  commanders  of  the  fleet,  he  would 
find  that  no  engagement  took  place  (except  a 
difant  cannonade);  that  the  Turkifh  flips 
ran  aground  by  their  ignorance  and  bad  ma- 
noeuvres ; and  that  Naffau  with  his  flotilla , 
inf  ead  of  taking  poflefiion  of  them,  let  them 
on  fire.  This  journal,  which  I have  read, 
and  taken  an  extract  from,  was  forbidden  by 
Prince  Potemkin  to  be  lent  to  Peterfburgh, 
and  the  whole  campaign,  as  it  Hands  on  re- 
cord, is  nearly  a romance.  The  fortrefs  might 
have  been  taken  the  if  of  July  with  more 
cafe  than  the  6th  of  December,  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  knew  it.  I was  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  trenches,  and  at  the  forming;  of 
D „ - 
the  place,  and  therefore  can  fpeak  of  fadis  to 

which  I was  an  eve-witnefs. 

j i • 

If,  after  all,  I am  mifaking,  and  have  lof 
my  way  in  the  wildernels  of  politics,  I have 
not  intentionally  deviated  from  the  truth  ; nor 
have  \ been  gwided  by  any  motive  but  the  in- 
teref  of  my  country:  and  here  I mult  make 
a digreffion,  which,  I hope,  will  be  par- 
doned. 

A man  who  has  been  twenty  years  abfent 
from  his  native  country  may,  1 hope,  be  per- 
mitted to  exprels  his  afonifhment  at  the 
changes  he  finds  on  his  return.  Changes 
which  fee  nr  not  to  ftrike  lb  forcibly  thofe 

who  faw  the  face  of  things  every  day. 
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When  I left  England,  no  man  would  have 

° . .» . 

dared  to  hand  up  to  arraign  his  country,  and 
publicly  plead  the  caufe  of  France,  and  its 
enmity  then  was  friendfhip  compared  with 
its  enmity  now  ; he  would  have  been  deemed 
a traitor,  and  the  people  would  have  treated 
him  as  fuch. 

I hear  minifters  accufed  of  plunging  the 
nation  into  a ruinous  war,  and  perfevering  in 
it ; I look  to  fads,  and  fads  prove  the  con- 
trary. 

They  are  accufed  of  not  humiliating  their 
country  before  the  enemy,  and  procuring 
fuch  a peace  as  muff  foon  make  England 
a province  of  France.  1 hope  they  are 
guilty.  . • ' , - 

I hear  it  publicly  afferted,  that  the  confti- 
tution  is  changed  ; that  liberty  is  annihilated  ; 
that  we  are  under  a military  government.  I 
look  to  fads,  and  find  a Flardy,  a Thelwall, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  cannot  be  punifhed.  I fee  ac- 
quitted, at  Haverford,  men  who  were  ac- 
cufed by  five  witneffes  of  high  treafon,  be- 
caufe  on  their  trial  the  witneffes  cannot  be 

* 

ferfuaded  to  fpeak  out ; and  becaufe  their  fir  ft 
potitive,  clear,  and  unequivocal  depofition  be- 
fore a magiftrate  cannot  be  admitted.  Where 
is  the  military  government  ? The  circum- 
ftance  of  an  invafion  would  have  juftified  it. 
How  did  they  proceed  in  France,  where  li - 

bertv, 
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berty,  equality,  and  fraternity  are  eftablifhed  ? 
they  pun iibed  en  majje.  At  Toulon,  all  thole 
Jifpected  of  having  favoured  the  Englifh  were 
collected  and  fired  on  ; at  Lyons  and  other 
places,  the  fame.  Where  were  the  juries? 
the  counfel  for  the  prifoners  ? where  was  the 
book  of  laws  ? where  was  the  judge,  who 
durfl:  not  interpret  them  one  fvllable  beyond 
the  letter  ? I low  would  the  French  have 
proceeded,  if  they  had  been  in  our  pofition  ? 
Not  only  the  two  men  in  queftion,  but  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Fifguard,  would  have  been 
driven  to  the  place  where  the  enemy  landed 
by  invitation,  and  tried  and  executed  by  a re- 
giment of  foldiers,  all  en  majje , or  in  a lump. 
They  would  have  proceeded  in  the  fame 
manner  with  a Thelwall  and  his  applauding 
audience.  How  did  they  proceed  with  their 
oppofition?  not  an  oppofition  to  overturn  the 
government  it  had  lworn  to  maintain,  but  an 
oppofition  to  teopr  the  progrefs  of  defpotic 
power.  The  members  of  it  were  all  feized, 
and  lent  without  trial  to  fome  place,  nobody 
knows  where,  into  exile,  perhaps  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean. 

In  what  page  of  hiftory,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, is  fuch  moderation  to  be  found  as  in 
this  infulted  government  ? I lee  here,  proved 
by  fuels,  men  fubjecd  only  to  the  law,  and 
that  law  more  powerful  than  men.  I find 
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no  fuch  liberty  anywhere  elfe,  neither  in 
practice  at  this  clay,  nor  in  the  records  of 
hirtory. 

Nor  are  my  ears  lefs  fhock'ed  to  hear  a 
foreign  dialed!  ipoken  by  a \ XI 1 L of  the  people 
of  Britain.  Our  demagogues  have  tfanflated 
the  French  words  liberie , egalite , fraternity 
philantropie , philofophie , by  the  Englifh  words, 
liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  philanthropy, 
philolophy,  and  becaufe  there  is  much  re- 
femblance  in  the  founds,  they  would  perfuade 
the  people  that  there  is  alio  a refemblance 
in  the  ideas. 

Fatls  teach  us,  that  liberie  fis*nifies  the 
moft  horrible  tyranny,  filencing  all  law,  and 
violating  all  property  ; that  egalite  fignifies 
murdering  fovereigns  and  the  higher  clartes, 
and  putting  over  the  people  men  the  mod; 
low,  ignorant,  and  wicked,  inverted  with 
power  to  infult,  enflave,  and  drive  them  in 
flocks  to  be  (laughtered,  and  placing  them  at 
a greater  dirtance  than  there  exifted  before 
between  them  and  their  fu  per  hors  by  birth 
and  education.  Fraternite , in  France,  flo-ni- 
lies  being  a Frenchman  ; applied  to  other  na- 
tions, it  fignifies,  forcing  on  them  a govern- 


ment, plundering  their  property,  and  taking 
their  wives  and  daughters.  Philantropie,  is 
prof  effing  a general  love  to  all  mankind,  and 
prafbfing  cruelty  to  every  individual.  Philo- 
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fophie , (which  was  the  mother  of  all  the  French 
virtues,)  fignifies  the  commiffion  of  every 
crime  without  remorfe  ; the  extindlion  of 
every  fentiment  religious  and  moral,  of  every 
generous  and  focial  feeling  ; the  difiolution 
of  every  tie  of  kindred  and  affection  ; the  an- 
nihilation of  every  quality  which  ornaments 
and  diftinguifhes  the  gentleman,  the  lcholar, 
and  the  man  of  tafde  ; the  banifhment  of 
chafdity,  modefty,  lenfibility  and  decorum 
from  the  female  fex. 

Every  nation  has  thought  it  necefiary,  in 
times  of  public  danger,  to  punifh  crimes, 
when  the  common  law  was  inefficient,  by  a 
tribunal  ere&ed  for  that  purpofe  ; in  Athens, 
this  tribunal  was  compofed  of  the  people  af- 
fembled  ; in  Rome,  of  judges  appointed  ill 
confequence  of  a decree  of  the  people.  Have 
not  the  good  people  of  Britain  a right  to  look 
to  their  reprefentatives  for  proteddion  againfl 
thofe  who  openly  and  fccretly  attack  their  go- 
vernment, and  who  ejlablijh  fchools  to  dijfemi- 
nate /edition  in  the  minds  of  their  children, 
and  yet  defend  the  revolutionary  tribunals  in 
France,  and  the  military  defpotilm  of  the 
Diredfory,  on  the  ground  of  public  danger : 
In  all  offences  againfl  the  nation,  might  not, 
(I  afk,  for  I am  not  learned  in  the  law)  con- 
fidently with  our  facred  confditution,  the  re- 
prefentatives of  the  nation  try  and  decide, 
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rather  than  a jury  of  private  perfons  ? Such 
offences  are  not  of  a private  nature  between 
in  an  and  man:  or  might  not  that  body  which 
reprefents  the  party  injured,  the  nation,  be 
the  accufer,  and  the  Houfe  of  Lords  the  tri- 
bunal ? If  this  manner  of  proceeding  be  un- 
precedented, the  neceffity  of  adopting  it  is 
alfo  unprecedented. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  second  EDITION 

• » / 

qince  the  firfl:  edition  of  this  book  was 
^ printed,  coniiderable  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  political  fituation  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  The  French  have  invaded  one  of  its 
provinces.  This  a£t  of  hcffility  has  produced 
a war  with  that  nation,  and  an  alliance  and 
co-operation  between  Turkey,  Great  Britain, 
and  Ruffia.  This  I certainly  regard  as  a 
very  fortunate  event ; and  though  notwith- 
ffanding  its  zeal  in  the  caule,  but  little  exer- 
tion can  reafonably  be  expended  from  the 
Porte,  in  its  prefent  deplorable  fituation, 
when  a revolted  city  fets  the  whole  power 
of  this  once  mighty  empire  at  defiance ; yet  it 
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will  flop  the  progrefs  of  revolution  on  French 
principles  among  the  Greeks ; and  will,  be- 
tides the  advantages  to  our  trade,  be  produc- 
tive of  other  good. 

In  this  fituation  of  things,  fome  of  my 
friends  lament  that  my  book  has  appeared. 
When  it  was  lirfl  publifhed,  there  exifled  no 
probability  of  fuch  events  taking  place  ; and 
it  was  only  owing  to  an  accidental  difcovery, 
that  the  vizir  had  been  bribed  by  the  Direc- 
tory, that  the  Porte  has  affumed  the  appear- 
ance of  being  refolved  to  profecute  the  war 
ofFenfively.  Be  that  as  it  may,  if  we  are  to 
be  conne&ed  with  the  Porte  in  friendfhip 
and  co-operation,  is  it  not  equally  prudent  to 
know  its  real  and  its  relative  firength,  as  if 
we  were  to  a£t  againfl  it  ? 

I avoided  from  the  firfl,  as  much  as  poffible, 
fpeaking  of  fuch  fituations  of  things,  and  of 
fuch  events  as  can  only  occafion  a temporary 
derangement  in  the  effedt  of  general  caufes.  I 
have  enquired  what  is  the  internal  fituation  of 
the  Turkifh  empire,  and  what  rank  in  the 
fcale  of  political  importance  it  has  obtained  ; 
and  how  its  decline  or  annihilation  would  atfeft 
the  interefl  of  other  flates;  whatever  changes 
may,  after  all,  have  ftnce  taken  place,  I have 
eflablifhed,  I hope,  what  is  the  real  fituation 
of  that  country  at  this  day;  and  whatever 
changes  may  hereafter  take  place,  this  fitua- 
1 * * tion 
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tion  will  ferve  as  a criterion  of  comparifon  to 
any  future  pofition. 

The  emperor  Paul  is  a prince  of  the  mo'ft 
fcrupulous  honor  and  the  pur  eft  integrity,  in- 
capable of  taking  advantage  of  the  lituation 
in  which  the  boundlefs  confidence  of  the 
Porte,  as  much  as  its  terror,  has  voluntarily 
placed  him.  Idc  has  fet  the  generous  exam- 
ple of  laying  afide  the  individual  intereft  of 
his  own  nation,  and  defending  his  natural 
enemy,  to  promote  the  intereft  he  only  has  in 
common  with  all  other  fovereigns. 

When  the  prefent  conteft  (hall  be  ended, 
what  will  ultimately  be  the  fate  of  fo  defira- 
ble  a country,  fituated  between  powerful 
neighbours,  and  having  no  intrinfic  force,  nor 
the  attachment  of  its  Chriftian  fubje&s,  nor 
energy  of  government  for  its  defence,  may, 
without  difficulty,  be  conjectured.  But  how 
far  dijiant  that  period  may  be  removed  by 
the  prefent  changes  in  its  favour,  which 
have  added  another  hair  to  fuftain  a little 
longer  the  lufpended  fword  from  falling  on 
its  head,  no  one  can  pretend  to  calculate, 
or  to  foretel  what  other  circurnftances  may 
ftill  occur  to  prolong  its  exiftence. 

So  much  has  lately  been  written  on  the 
fubjeCt  of  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt, 
that  it  may  be  fuperfluous  to  fay  any  more. 

I fhall,  therefore,  only  ob ferve,  that  more 
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accurate  knowledge  of  that  country  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  French.  They  have 
totally  miftaken  the  people,  and  have  mif- 
underftood  the  government  of  the  Beys, 
which,  notwithftanding  their  frequent  rebel- 
lions, is  the  conftitation  given  to  Egypt  by 
Selim  I.  which  eftablifhes  a kind  of  indepen- 
dence. 

Had  the  Directory  followed  the  plan  of  the 
old  cabi  net  of  France,  and  offered  to  maintain 
the  eighteen  Beys  in  their  refpe6tive  govern- 
ments, Buonaparte  would  have  been  received 
with  open  arms.  The  pafha  of  Acri,  who  has 
an  army  of  40  or  50,000  men,  befides  being  in 
pofTeffioil  of  the  flrong  country  of  the  Drufes; 
and  who  is  as  perfectly  independent  of  the 
Porte  as  was  his  predeceffor  Shek  Omar-ul- 
Daher,  would  have  joined  in  the  league ; for 
the  country  of  Acri  and  Egypt  are  always  in 
alliance  ; Buonaparte  then  might  have  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  Porte  and  its  allies. — The  Di- 
rectory might  afterwards  have  ferved  the  beys 
as  they  have  done  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

The  fitu'ation  of  this  pallia  is,  however, 
ftill  deferving  of  particular  attention  at  this 
moment. 

The  Monthly  Reviewers  imagining  that  I 
had  not  been  in  RufTia  before  the  fiege  of 
Ochakof,  have  concluded  that  I knew  little 
of  the  interior  of  the  court  of  St.  Peterf- 
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burgh.  I hoped  that  I had  faid  enough  of 
myfelf  in  the  Preface  to  the  firft  Edition  of 
this  Book. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  refpect  which  is 
due  to  fuch  learned  critics,  1 cannot  fubfcribe 
to  the  rules  which  they  recommend,  in  tranf- 
iating  proper  names  of  men  and  places  from 
the  Ruffian  language.  After  twenty-three 
years  acquaintance  with  an  alphabet,  ffirely  I 
may  be  allowed  fo  much  knowledge  of  it  as 
not  to  have  written  Orlow  for  Orloffi through 
ignorance. 

I wrote  Orlow , Romanzow , and  JVoronzow , 
becaufe  thofe  perfons,  following  the  Poliffi, 
not  the  German  orthography,  fpelt  their 
names  in  this  manner,  when  they  wrote  in 
the  Latin  chara&er.  Where  I had  no  fuch 
authority,  I made  ufe  of  fuch  Engliffi  letters 
as  would  produce  nearly  the  Ruffian  founds. 

dheie  is  no  fyllable  in  the  German  lan- 
guage which  ends  with  w,  except  in  a few 
names  of  men  and  places,  where  it  is  founded 
like  thcii  u , (not  like  our  v,J  and  even  thefe 
are  not  original  German  words. 

I fee  no  reafbn  why  we  ffiould  tranflate 
Ruffian  words  through  a German  medium. 

1 here  are  many  Ruffian  letters  which  Ger- 
mans cannot  pronounce,  and  confequently 
cannot  exprefs  the  founds  by  their  letters. 
The  Engliffi  ch  have  exactly  the  found  of  the 
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Ruffian  y,  but  the  German  tfcli  have  not ; 
nor  can  a German  pronounce  this  found  at 
all.  This  manner  of  writing,  lately  become 
lo  frequent,  caufes  an  Englifhman  to  pro- 
nounce wrongly  ; lor  inftance  : Kamtfchatka , 
as  if  written  K.amt~J]zatka . We  might  with 
as  much  propriety  write  Arabic  words,  as 
Niebuhr  has  done:  Dfchjidda,  Dfchjebbal , 
&c.  whereas  our  own  orthography  Gidda  and 
Gebal  produces  exactly  the  Arabic  found, 
which  the  German  Dfchj  do  not.  When  the 
Ruffian  B fvedij  begins  a ly liable,  it  has  the 
found  of  the  Englifh  T,  but  preceded  by  a con- 
fonant  (as  in  mockba)  that  of  the  German 
or  Italian  U ; at  the  end  of  a fyllable,  when 
it  is  followed  by  either  of  the  mute  letters 
b or  6,  which  give  a hard  or  foft  found  to  the 
final  lyllable,  it  has  the  power  of  f,  ft]  v,  or 
ve.  Mr.  Smirnove,  in  his  Survey  of  Ruffia, 
has  written  proper  names  as  they  are  pro- 
nounced, and  he  thinks  that  the  vedi  fhould 

V * » I 

always  be  exprened  in  Englifh  by  v or  ve. 
He  writes  his  own  name  in  conformity  to  his 
rule.  He  is  a fcholar,  and  a Ruffian  born. 

The  Poles  pronounce  ch  as  we  do Jh\  cz  as 
we  do  ch,  (hence  Ochakof,  not  Otchakof) 
but  c alone  like  ts  : Potocki , pronounce  Po- 
ioljki , &c. 

Where  the  orthography  of  names  is  effa- 
blifficd  by  long  cuffiom,  we  muff,  I fuppofe, 
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continue  to  ufe  it.  Mofcow  is  become  the 
Englifh  name  for  Mofqua  (mockba)  ; Naples 
for  Napoli ; Leghorn  for  Livorno  (anciently 
Lighorno).  The  French  name  for  London 
is  Londres , the  Italian  Londra , &c. 

Where  this  is  not  the  cafe,  we  muff  fpell 
names  as  the  natives  do,  if  they  make  ufe  of 
the  Latin  charadter ; if  they  do  not,  we  muft 
either  write  their  charadter,  or  make  ufe  of 
letters  of  our  own  alphabet  that  will  pro- 
duce, as  near  as  poffible,  the  fame  founds ; 
or,  without  any  regard  to  the  founds  that  an- 
fwer  to  their  letters.  I will  not  decide 
which  method  ought  to  be  followed,  or 
which  is  the  real  language  of  a people  whofe 
orthography  is  fixed,  the  oral  or  the  written. 
I will  only  obferve,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  render  the  principal  founds  of  one  lan- 
guage by  letters  of  another,  not  to  mention 
modifications  ; and  this  is  particularly  fo  to 
the  Englifh,  whofe  vowels  have  a very  un- 
certain pronunciation. 

I cannot  approve  o f Sultaun  and  Turkif- 
taun , &c.  The  Perfians,  indeed,  pronounce 
the  a broad ; but  this  is  not  always  the  cafe 
with  other  orientals,  nor  does  the  accent  al- 
ways lie  on  the  a.  Sultan  has  the  fame  let- 
ters as  in  the  oriental  languages  ; the  pro- 
nunciation of  it  thus  written,  is  near  enough, 
and  this  orthography  is  effabhfhed  through 
all  Europe,  as  well  as  with  us. 
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I have  written  Tatar,  becaufe  there  is  no 
r either  in  the  writing  or  the  pronunciation 
of  the  orientals. 

1 he  Ruffians  always  have  written  and  pro- 
nounced latar;  and  the  Germans  have  lately 
adopted  this  orthography. 

I have  carefully  examined  the  character  I 
drew  pf  the  late  emprefs,  and  I cannot  dis- 
cover one  incorredf  feature. 

Prince  Potemkin  was  born  a gentleman, 
Received  a very  good  education  at  Mofcow, 
and  was  a major-general  in  the  army  before 
he  was  promoted  to  the  poft  of  favourite. 
The  companion  between  the  elevation  of  a 
Turkiffi  vizir  from  the  lowed:  dation,  with 
home  few  indances  of  a limilar  kind  in  Ruffia, 
does. not  prove  a Similarity  in  the  fpiritof  the 
two  governments.  In  Turkey,  every  one 
who  rifes  to  an  high  office  riles  from  nothing. 
The  fortunes  of  all  officers  of  the  empire 
(the  Ulema  excepted)  are  inherited  by  the 
fultan,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  their  children. 
There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  family  or  family 
fortunes  in  that  empire.  In  Ruffia,  notwith- 
standing the  advantages  perfons  of  family  and 
fortune  naturally  have,  and  mud  have  in  all 
civilized  dates;  and,  notwithdanding  the  very 
partial  didribution  of  honors  and  rewards, 
and  the  fortunes  made  by  fome  who  enjoyed 
the  pcffonal  favour  of  the  Sovereign  in  the 
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late  reign,  merit  was  never  excluded  ; and, 
upon  the  whole,  there  is  no  country  in  Eu- 
rope where  it  is  more  fure  of  reward  than  in 
Ruflia,  and  where  the  right  of  riling  by  rota^ 
tion,  or  by  length  of  fervice,  both  in  the  civil 
and  military  departments,  is  better  eifablifh- 
ed  : nobility  and  great  connexions  do  not 
there  engrofs  every  honourable  employment, 
to  the  exclufion  or  depreffion  of  merit,  and 
zeal  for  the  fervice. 

I find  that  I have  not  been  fufficiently  ex- 
plicit in  defcribing  the  method  of  making 
yeah:  from  fplit  peafe.  The  whole  of  the 
water  in  which  the  peafe  were  fleeped,  as 
Well  as  the  froth,  muh:  be  ufed  as  yeah:. 
Some  perfons  having  taken  only  the  froth, 
have  not  fucceeded.  „ 
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INTRODUCTION. 

IT  is  the  aim  of  the  following  fheets  to 
delineate  the  moral  and  political  hate  of  a 
great  empire,  lefs  accurately  known  to  us  than 
its  contiguity  and  relative  importance  demand. 
The  ftudy  of  human  nature,  under  the  various 
influences  of  peculiar  fltuation,  laws,  and  cuf- 
toms,  can  in  no  cafe  be  uninterefting  either  to 
the  politician,  the  moralih,  or  the  philofo- 
pher.  If  we  confider  mankind  merely  as 
acted  upon  by  fcience,  as  elevated  to  unufual 
fplendor  by  the  energies  of  intellect,  or  de- 
prefh  to  a brutal  degradation  by  grofs  igno- 
rance, it  muff  render  our  {peculations  more 
accurate,  our  judgment  more  diftindt,  to  try 
the  ftandard  of  theory  by  the  teh  of  expe- 
rience, and  to  view  th<*  efFedt  produced  on  a 
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large  community  by  the  degree  of  knowledge 
which  they  poffels.  If  from  fcience  we  turn 
to  morals,  and  would  contemplate  the  effi- 
cacy of  religions  dodtrines,  of  legal  inftitu- 
tions,  or  of  popular  opinions,  thele  cannot 
be  fairly  tried  but  by  referring  to  their  effedt 
on  the  nation  at  large  in  which  they  exift- 
Should  it  again  be  our  defire  to  eftimate  jufbly 
the  political  advantages  of  external  and  in- 
ternal adminift ration,  thefe  are  beft  tried  by 
an  appeal  to  fadls : defpotifm  or  licentiouf- 
nels  appearing  in  their  true  colours  give  the 
fiureft,  becaufe  the  moft  rational  means,  of 
appreciating  the  advantages  of  good  govern- 
ment. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  thefe  ends  will  be 
greatly  promoted  by  a review  of  the  {late  of 
Turkey,  which  muff  prefent  a picture  no  lefs 
interefting,  from  the  magnitude  of  itsobjedls, 
than  from  the  peculiarity  ol  their  features. 
It  may  indeed  be  objected,  that  this  fubjedt 
has  been  treated  by  many  writers,  apparently 
well  qualified  to  deliver  faithful  and  complete 
information;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  t eft i moil y of  an  eye-witnefs,  furniihecl 
with  a multitude  of  particular  fadls,  would 
even  in  that  cafe  be  a defirable  addition  to  the 
nials  of  evidence  which  is  before  the  public. 
The  truth,  however^  is,  that  the  multitude 
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of  teftimonies,  or  the  accuracy  of  informa- 
tion, is  by  no  means  fiicli  as  to  render  further 
accounts  unneceffary  : in  many  very  intereft- 
ing  points  the  principal  authors  do  not  agree; 
fome  are  fwayed  by  perfonal  or  national  in- 
tereft,  and  fome  milled  by  fuperficiai  obfer- 
vation  or  unfounded  caprice.  We  have  proofs 
that  even  a long  refidence  in  that  coun- 
try, and  in  a capacity  which  would  appear 
the  bed:  calculated  to  afford  information,  that 
of  a public  minifter,  is  not  fufficient.  The 
numerous  errors  Sir  James  Porter  has  fallen 
into  demonftrate  this.  As  to  merchants, 
their  occupations  feldom  leave  them  leifure 
or  curiofity  to  be  informed  of  matters  foreign 
to  commerce,  and  diftant  from  their  places 
of  abode.  From  travellers  who  run  through 

O 

a country  lefs  is  to  be  expeded.  “ "fill  a man 
“ is  capable  of  converfng  with  eafe  among  the 
“ natives  of  a country , he  can  never  be  able  to 
44  form  an  adequate  idesi  of  their  policy  and 
44  manners” 

It  is  obvious,  that  a confiderable  portion 
of  time  and  Fudy  is  requilite  to  obtain 
a full  acquaintance  with  the  moral  ancl 
political  Fate  of  a nation;  he  who  would 
obferve  it  with  accuracy  fhould  have  re- 
dded a long  time  in  the  country;  he  fhould 
have  poffeffed  opportunities  of  penetrating 
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into  the  councils  of  the  government,  as  well 
as  of  noticing  the  manners  and  genius  of  the 
people ; he  fhould  have  feen  them  in  war  and 
in  peace,  have  noted  their  military  Ikill  and 
their  commercial  fyftem;  finally,  and  above 
all,  it  is  neceiTary  that  he  fhould  have  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  their  language,  fo  as  to 
cut  off  one  great  and  almoft  univerfal  fource 
of  error  in  accounts  of  foreign  countries,, 
arifing  from  the  mifapprehenfion  of  the  re- 
lator himfelf. 

In  order  to  form  a juft  ftandard  for 
trying  the  comparative  accuracy  of  diffe- 
rent accounts,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  know 
thole  prejudices  which  are  mod:  likely,  in 
fpite  of  integrity,  to  infinuate  themfelves  in- 
to an  author’s  work  from  motives  of  pri- 
vate or  of  public  filtered:.  With  this  view  it 
will  not  be  unacceptable  to  notice  a few  par- 
ticulars relative  to  two  or  three  preceding 
works  of  the  bed:  reputation,  which  have 
treated  of  theTurkidi  empire  in  general:  (of 
earlier  authors  it  is  needlefs  to  fjieak.) 

I know  of  no  book  from  which  more  may  bo 
learnt  of  the  true  character  of  that  people, 
<and  ftate  of  knowledge  among  them,  than 
from  M.  De  ’Tc ott.  He  fpoke  their  language 
perfedlly,  he  enjoyed  their  confidence,  and 
jived  more  intimately  with  them  than  any 
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Chriftian  has  lately  done.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  has  wilfully  mifreprefented  any  one 
circumftance.  I never  faw  him,  but  what  I 
have  heard  of  him  is  much  in  his  favour. 
His  book  difobliged  the  French  court,  which 
did  not  wiih  to  fee  them  expofed.  He  has 
fpoken,  perhaps,  too  much  of  himfelf,  and 
made  the  mod  of  what  he  did  for  the  Turks, 
though  the  fads  are  indiipu  table.  Had  he 
faid  lefs  of  himfelf,  w7e  fhould  have  loft  thole 
little  ftories  that  he  tells,  which  give  more  in- 
light into  the  true  charader  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  was  concerned,  than  could  perhaps 
be  obtained  from  volumes  of  diftertations. 

The  egotifm  of  modern  travellers  in  re- 
latino-  incidents  and  adventures  which  mieht 

L • ° 

happen  in  any  country,  and  which  con- 
vey no  information  peculiar  to  that  they 
are  travelling  in,  is  truly  dilgufting;  they 
are  at  beft  fubjeds  for  novels.  The  work  of 
Baron  De  Tott  is  indiiputably  the  beft  and 
moft  accurate  account  hitherto  given  of  the 
general  fyftem,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  Turkifh  manners,  and  though  it  has 
been  cenfured  as  a calumny,  it  is  in  fad  a very 
moderate  pidure  of  real  events. 

fo  this  teftimony  of  De  Tott  is  op- 
pofed  that  of  M.  Peylfonel,  a man  un- 
doubtedly learned  and  fcientinc,  whofe  refi- 
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deuce  in  the  empire  and  knowledge  of  its, 
language  render  him  deferving  of  great  at~. 
tention,  though  his  opportunities  of  acquir- 
ing information  were  by  no  means  equal 
to  thole  of  De  I ott.  Of  M.  Peyflonel 
two  things  are  to  be  remarked,  the  fuf- 
frage  which  he  gives  in  favour  of  Tott,  and 
the  prejudices  which  were  likely  to  affe£t 
his  own  teftimony.  In  fpeaking  of  the  Ba- 
ron, he  readily  admits  “ his  profound  know - 
“ ledge  of  the  government , laws,  manners , cuff 
“ toms  and  character  of  the  Turks,  derived 
“ from  a long  r eft dene e in  the  country,  a clofe 
u attention  to  the  language,  and  from  being  em- 
“ ployed  in  affairs  of  the  greatefl  importance 
What  he  profeffes  is  only  to  point  out,  “ pul - 
“ chro  in  opere  ncevosf  fome  imperfedlions 
in  a valuable  work.  After  this  fuffrage  in  fa- 
vour  of  Tott,  we  need  only  refer  to  him  for 
a picture  of  Turkey,  faithful  enough  to  be 
relied  on,  and  yet  iufficiently  forcible  to  ex- 
cite our  difguft  at  fuch  monfliers  in  human 
fhape.  The  fame  M.  PeylTonel  quotes,  as 
writers  of  greater  accuracy,  Du  Pan  and 
Montefquieu,  who,  he  acknowledges,  wrote 
in  their  clofets  accounts  of  a people  whom 
they  had  never  feen. 

In  page  88  of  M.  PeyTond's  letter  we 
fee  the  true  reafon  of  his  defence  of  the 

T urks ; 
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Turks:  u It  is  (lays  he)  to  endeavour  to  juj- 
“ tify  a nation , which  has  always  been  the  ally 
“ of  our  own ; with  whom  we  carry  on  a com - 
“ merce  that  is  fill  the  objeft  of  envy  aid  the 
“ vexation  of  our  rivals 

Mouragia(\\ ow Chevalier  d’Oraflon)  is  per- 
fectly equal  to  the  extenlive  work  he  has  un- 
dertaken, which  will  contain  more  know- 
ledge of  Turkey  than  any  book  which  was 
ever  written;  but  he  will  not  touch  the  fubject 
of  their  decline  and  approaching  fall : his  ob- 
je6t  is  to  reprefent  them  in  the  mod:  advanta- 
geous light,  and  he  will  not  .prove  what  they, 
are,  but  what  they  poffibly  might  have  been  : 
he  is  an  Armenian,-  and  Turkifh  is  his  mo- 
ther tongue  : he  was  once  literally  a fans  cu- 
lotte : his  promidng  genius,  when  a boy,  pro- 
cured him  the  patronage  of  a rich  Armenian 
merchant;  intrigue,  talents,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  French  directory,  railed  him  to  the 
pod  of  Swedilh  minider  at  Condantinople. 

Other  authors  have  only  lightly  touched  on 
■thofe  matters  which  are  the  fubjeft  of  this 
book,  and  which  it  is  my  intention  to  invel- 
tlgate  more  fully. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


On  the  cTurkiJh  Government. 

TO  point  out  thofe  relations  which  a 
country  bears  to  its  neighbours,  or  to 
the  general  interefts  of  fociety,  is  perhaps  no 
very  difficult  talk : the  features  are  finking, 
the  moial  and  phylical  differences  are  ealily 
difcernible,  and  the  fiandard  of  general  po- 
litics is,  perhaps,  accurate  enough  to  deter- 
mine, with  fufficient  nicety,  the  refult  of  fuch 
an  analylis  ; but  if  we  carry  our  mvefiigatioii 
into  thole  more  minute  caufes  which  affedl  the 
piolperity  or  decline  of  a nation  from  inter- 
nal ciicumliances,  we  ffiall  hud  the  queliion 
moie  deep  and  intricate,  the  decilion  more 
vague  and  doubtful.  Without  fuch  data, 
however,  it  is  impoffible  to  build  up  a moral 
or  political  Ipeculation  of  any  magnitude  or 
imppnance ; it  is  impoffible  to  reafon  with 
accuracy  on  the  great  interefts  of  nations,  or 
<o  oi rn  giand  and  comprehenlive  plans  em- 
bracing the  general  advantage  of  fociety.  Nor 
s^s  tu:c»  internal  caules  are  always 

the 
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the  moft  immediate  motors  in  national  ele* 
vation  or  decay : as,  on  the  one  hand,  no 
feeble  hate  was  ever  elevated  to  extraordinary 
eminence  by  the  mere  aid  of  alliances,  how- 
ever powerful ; fo,  on  the  other,  fcarcely  any 
great  nation  ever  perifhed  by  means  of  exter- 
nal violence,  unlefs  it  had  fomethipg  within 
itfelf  vicious  and  unfound.  I fhall,  therefore, 
in  a future  chapter,  take  a view  of  the  Turk- 

ifh  Empire  from  without,  as  it  hands  related 

, 

both  to  the  general  fyhem  of  Europe,  and  to 
the  feverai  European  powers ; and  in  the 
mean  while  I will  proceed  to  difcufs  its  in- 
ternal htuation. 

From  the  nature  of  man,  from  the  extent 
of  his  faculties  and  the  variety  of  his  powers, 
it  is  evident  that  he  is  at  the  fame  time  ope- 
rated upon  by  caufes  the  moh  heterogeneous 
and  dihimiiar.  With  the  progrefs  of  fociety 
new  powers  and  new  faculties  are  daily  call- 
ed forth;  they  continually  modify  each  other, 
and  produce  that  aftion  and  re-a6tion  which 
conhitutes  the  complexity  of  the  vafl:  fbcial 
machine.  To  abftradf  and  generalize  thefe 
various  motions,  to  reduce  them  to  their  pri- 
mary and  elemental  principles,  is  the  bufinefs 
of  fcience  ; but  it  unfortunately  happens  but 
too  often,  that  the  philofopher,  who  may  with 
much  care  and  obfervation  have  made  this 
analyfis,  will  build  upon  it  (peculations  the 

mofr 
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inoft  unfound  and  irrational.  The  error  into 
which  thele  dealers  in  fvftem  frequently  fall 
(an  error  which  has  very  unjuftly  thrown  a 
general  odium  upon  all  the  lyftematic  labours 
of  fcience)  is  to  conceive  that  the  divifions 
which  they  have  themfelves  eftablilhed  in 
theory  are  ftrongly  marked  in  fact,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  different  habits  and 
cuffoins  of  mankind  are  lefs  intimately  in- 
terwoven than  experience  daily  proves  them 
to  be.  When,  therefore,  we  trace  the  diftinct 
fources  from  which  the  peculiar  charadier 
and  circumftances  of  the  Turkifh  nation  have 
originated,  we  mu  ft  be  careful  at  the  fame 
time  to  remember,  that  the  events  which  have 
flowed  from  thofe  fources  have  been  fo  mix- 
ed and  compounded  together,  and  adl  at  the 
prefent  day  with  fuch  an  aggregate  force,  as 
to  produce  a far  greater  eftedt  by  combina- 
tion than  by  their  ieparate  power.  So  much 
is  neceflary  to  be  obferved  before  we  begin  to 
delineate  the  peculiar  features  of  Turkifh 
policy : we  now  proceed  to  the  talk  of  dis- 
crimination. 

The  modern  European,  accuftomed  for  the 
moft  part  to  confider  all  the  fubjedls  of  one 
empire  as  alike  entitled  to  the  protedting  care 
of  government,  alike  invefted  with  the  po- 
litical rights  of  citizens,  can  with  difficulty 
accommodate  his  feelings  to  a ftate  of  man- 
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ners  refulting  from  the  divifion  of  the  poll*- 
tical  body  into  conquerors  and  conquered, 
opprefTors  and  opprefled.  This  is,  however, 
rhe  diftinction  mod:  broadly  marked  in  the 
Turkifh  Empire;  a diflinction  fupported  by 
every  kind  of  prejudice  which  can  influence 
focial  manners,  and  confirmed  by  the  inve- 
derate  habits  of  ages.  To  the  celebrated  go- 
vernments of  antiquity  this  exaltation  of  one 
part  of  the  community  upon  the  degradation 
of  the  other  was  by  no  means  unknown ; 
we  fee  it  indanced  in  the  Helots  of  Sparta, 
and  in  the  inditutions  of  many  of  thole  na- 
tions who  mod  loudly  vaunted  of  their  fan- 
cied  liberty:  happily  for  modern  ages  it  has- 
generally,  in  Europe,  given  place  to  political 
equality ; but  Turkey  is  the  refuge  of  fana- 
tical ignorance,  the  chofen  feat  where  fhe 
has  unfurled  her  bloody  banner,  and  where, 
though  torpid  with  age,  fhe  dill  grafps  her 
iron  fceptre.  That  happy  union,  and  equa- 
lity of  right  to  the  protection  of  laws,  which 
tempers  the  variety  of  individual  intereds  by 
the  general  utility,  is  the  only  balls  of  focial 
happinefs.  How  far  the  dereliction  of  thefe 
principles  in  the  Turkilh  government  weak- 
ens the  power  of  the  community,  whild  it 
perpetuates  the  mifery  of  the  individual,  will 
appear  from  a comparative  view  of  the  dif- 
ferent feds  in  that  country,  and  from  a lur- 
z vey 
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vey  of  the  ftate  of  its  provinces.  The  *furksy 
properly  fo  called,  are  the  followers  of  Ma- 
homet, defcended  from  the  Tatarian  con- 
querors of  thefe  beautiful  countries,  who  be- 
ing now  the  ablual  mailers  of  the  empire,  and 
the  only  perfons  who  feem  to  have  a real 
interefl  in  its  exigence,  their  fituation,  moral 
and  phyfical,  firft  demands  our  notice.  The 
great  outline  of  their  character,  as  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  this 
extenfive  empire,  is  the  fuperiority  which 
they  claim  on  the  grounds  of  conqueft  and 
religion.  To  apply  to  a nation,  barbarous 
as  the  Turks,  any  rule  of  rational  policy 
drawn  from  the  law  of  nations,  would,  per- 
haps, be  deemed  abfurd ; but  the  enlightened 
obferver  mu  ft  ever  remark,  that  the  fancied 
right  cf  conqueft  is  nothing  but  the  right  of 
the  fword,  which  is  never  legitimate  but 
when  fan&ioned  by  juftice.  In  the  hiftory 
of  the  world  there  have  been  frequent  in- 
dances  of  mighty  nations,  who,  after  con- 
quering  their  opponents  by  force  of  arms, 
have  received  from  their  captives  the  fofter 
yoke  of  fcience.  It  was  thus  that,  in  the 
words  of  Horace : 

w Grsecia  capta  ferum  vi&orum  cepit,  et  artes 

“ Intulit  agrefti  Latio 

N01  have  there  been  wanting  examples  of 
t e introduction  ot  arts  by  the  conqueror 

him  felt, 
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himfelf,  who  has  thus  made  amends,  by  the* 
blefiimr  of  civilization,  for  the  havock  which 
he  had  can  led  by  the  fvVol'd.  The  1 urks* 

J 

however,  like  barbarians,  invaded  Greece, 
and  fwept  before  them  the  mighty  monu- 
ments of  ancient  lcience ; and,  like  barba- 
rians, they  hold  their  captives,  to  the  prefent 
day,  under  the  benumbing  yoke  of  ignorance 
and  llavery*  Inftead  of  promoting  the  mu- 
tual advantage  of  both  nations,  by  an  inter- 
courfe  of  knowledge  and  benevolence,  they 
ufe.  the  privilege  of  conqueft  only  to  the  ex- 
tindfion  of  the  common  powers  of  intelledh 
A politic  conqueror,  in  augmenting  the  hap* 
pinefs  of  his  new  fubjecf,  increafes  his  own 
power  ; a barbarian  invader  weakens  his  own 
refources  by  the  continued  oppreffion  of  his 
captives.  Abderahman  (or  Almanzor)  who, 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  founded 
a kingdom  in  Spain  of  the  provinces  which 
had  been  fubjedt  to  the  kalifs,  promoted  in* 
termarriages  between  Chriftians  and  A la— 
homedans.  The  Arabs,  who  had  been  as 
great  enemies  to  the  fciences  as  the  luiks, 
now  cultivated  them  with  great  luccels,  and 
had  acquired  a confiderable  portion  of  know* 
ledge  and  politenefs,  while  the  reft  of  Eu- 
rope was  degraded  by  ignorance  and  baiba* 
rifm.  But  the  haughty  Turk  is  not  merely 

exalted  above  his  fubjedt  Greek  as  a con- 
queror 
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queror ; he  confiders  himfelf  ftill  more  highly 
elevated  as  the  favorite  of  heaven,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  ferocity  as  a tyrant  is 
owing  to  the  arrogant  and  barbarous  dilates 
of  his  religion.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  pane- 
gyrifts  of  Turkey  would  allure  us  of  the  fpirit 
of  toleration,  which,  according  to  them,  the 
difciple  of  the  fanguinary  Mahomet  cherilhes 
in  his  bofom.  Every  feature  of  the  Turkifh 
character,  every  circumltance  of  their  public 
and  private  cuifoms,  contradicts  the  affertion. 
Mankind  are  not  at  the  prefent  day  to  learn, 
that  the  human  chara&er  is  formed  bv  its 

J 

education,  and  that  a great  and  important* 
branch  of  that  education  conf  fts  of  political 
inftitutions.  Were  there  anv  doubt  of  the 

j 

truth  of  this  principle,  the  ftrong  exemplifi- 
cation of  it  afforded  by  Turkey  would  obviate 
every  objection.  There  it  is,  more  than  in 
any  other  country,  that  the  dogmas  of  the 
legiflator  and  the  prieft  are  continually  pre- 
fented  to  the  mind  of  youth  as  well  as  of  age  ; 
that  they  occur  in  every  rank  and  condition 
of  life,  and  aCl  with  a force  the  more  power- 
ful, as  they  are  united  in  one  and  the  fame 
code.  Such  are  the  obfervations  which  arife 
on  the  frft  view  of  the  Turkifh  charade r : 
in  proceeding  to  particularize  its  individual 
features,  we  have  to  contemplate  the  various 
caufes,  moral  and  phyhcal,  which  have  an 
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influence,  either  immediate  or  remote,  upon 
it ; always  remembering,  that  they  are  to  be 
viewed,  not  merely  as  Ample  powers,  but  as 
acting  with  that  mutual  and  reciprocal  force 
which  fo  greatly  augments  their  aggregate 
effed.  The  local  and  material  objeds  which 
contribute  to  the  rife  and  fall,  the  importance 
or  weaknefs  of  nations,  are,  climate , fituation, 
productions , and  population ; but  thefe  are  in 
part  or  altogether  fubjed  to  the  energies  of 
mind,  and  mind  takes  its  peculiar  bent  from 
religious  and  political  injlitutions , from  hijlo- 
rical  events , from  arts  and  fciences , and  from 
thofe  general  manners  which  are  the  refult  of 
all  the  other  caules  combined. 

In  the  following  Iketch  I fhall  endeavour 
to  develope,  flrft,  the  moral  caufes,  and  from 
their  adion  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  account, 
in  the  fecond  place,  for  the  natural  phe- 
nomena obfervable  in  the  prefent  bate  of 
Turkey. 

The  religion  of  the  Turks  is,  perhaps,  the 
predominating  principle,  which,  above  all 
others,  {lamps  the  chara£ter  of  their  minds  ; 
but  as  its  power  in  this  rcfped  is  chiefly 
owing  to  its  political  authority,  and  as  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a metaphylical 
inveftigation  of  a l'yftem  whole  abfurdity  is 
obvious  to  all  enlightened  Europeans,  I fhall 
conlkler  this  part  of  the  fubjed  as  dependant 

on. 
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On  the  political  inditutions,  which  will 
therefore  firft  demand  attention. 

Political  inditution  is  a ipring  always  in 
a&ion,  a motor  imiverfally  prefent,  forming 
the  charader  of  the  individual,  and  guiding 
the  operations  of  the  community.  Would 
we  then  call:  our  eyes  over  the  moral  map  of 
Turkey;  would  we  judly  edimate  the  inter- 
nal powers  of  that  nation,  either  as  an  ene- 
my or  ally,  our  notions  mull  be  regulated  by 
the  degree  of  purity  or  error  obfervable  in 
its  political  oeconomy. 

Much  has  been  laid  in  affertion  and  de- 
nial of  the  defpotifm ' of  the  Turkifh  govern- 
ment; and  arguments  the  moft  abdrufe  and 
far-fetched  have  been  employed,  rather  to 
confound  the  meaning  of  terms,  than  to  eda- 
blilh  the  authenticity  of  fads.  But  if  by 
defpotifm  be  meant  a power  originating  in 
force,  and  upheld  by  the  fame  means  to  which 
it  owed  its  edablifhment ; a power  fcorn- 
ing  the  jurifdidion  of  reafon,  and  forbidding 
the  temerity  cfinvedigation;  a power  calcu- 
lated to  crufh  the  growing  energies  of  mind, 
and  annihilating  the  faculties  of  man,  in  or- 
der to  inlure  his  dependence,  the  government 
of  Turkey  may  be  mod:  faithfully  charade- 
rized  by  that  name.  All  permanent  power, 
extended  over  a large  community,  mud  have 
lomething  more  than  the  mere  force  of  arms 

C to 
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to  rely  on;  or  rather  that  very  force  muft 
depend,  in  the  ultimate  refort,  on  popular 
opinion.  It  is  a vain  objection,  therefore, 
that  the  defpotifm  of  the  fultan  cannot  ex- 
tend beyond  the  fuperflition  of  the  people: 
that  very  fuperflition  ferves  it  as  a bafis,  and 
the  more  firmly  rooted  are  their  religious  pre- 
judices, the  more  terrible  is  the  defpotifm 
which  fprings  from  them. 

Equally  vain  and  fruitlefs  are  the  contehs 
concerning  the  particular  chara£ter  of  this 
defpotifm.  It  has  been  called  a military  go- 
vernment, from  the  nature  of  its  origin,  and 
the  means  moft  frequently  employed  in  its 
adminiftration;  and  it  has  obtained  the  de- 
nomination of  a theocracy , becaufe  its  funda- 
mental code  is  the  Koran.  Each  of  thefe 
ftatements  contains  lomething  that  is  erro- 
neous. A military  government  fuppofes  the 
dilates  of  an  arbitrary  chief,  requiring  im- 
plicit obedience  in  every  inferior,  and  pre- 
feribing  a certain  and  inevitable  punifhment 
for  negled  or  tranfgreffion ; it  excludes  all 
formality  and  delay,  and  it  is  enforced  by 
military  power.  In  theocracies,  the  will  of 
the  leader  has  not  (or  at  leaf:  pretends  not 
to  have)  the  direction  of  the  hate:  himfelf 
an  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  a fuperior  be- 
ing, he  communicates  to  the  people,  at  va- 
rious times  and  as  occafion  requires,  the  com- 
mands 
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•mauds  of  the  Divinity.  The  Turkifh  go- 
vernment bears  evident  traces  of  both  thefe 
fydems,  derived  from  the  charatder  of  its 
founder;  but  there  are  fome  points  of  diffe- 
rence which  prove  it  to  b qJui  generis , an  he- 
teroclite  monder  among  the  various  fpecies 
of  defpotifm.  I11  the  Mahometan  fylfem  of 
policy  we  may  trace  three  asras.  The  firji , 
which  was  of  that  kind  ufually  denominated 
a theocracy*  continued  during  the  life-time  of 
the  prophet  himfelf,  who,  like  Mofes  and 
Jofhua  among  the  Jews,  appeared  in  the  dou- 
ble chara&er  of  a military  chief  and  an  in- 
fpired  legiflator.  The  fecond  was  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Saracen  kalifs,  his  immediate 
iucceffors  : they  bore  indeed  the  double  fcep- 
tre  of  temporal  and  fpiritual  power;  but  as 
they  pretended  to  no  perfonal  communica- 
tions with  the  Almighty,  all  the  fandity  of 
their  charader  confided  in  being  the  defen- 
dants of  the  prophet,  and  the  guardians  and 
expofitors  of  his  law.  The  prefent  Turkifh 
conditution  forms  the  third  gradation : like 
the  preceding,  it  has  an  inviolable  code  in 
the  facred  volume  of  its  religion;  like  them 
alio  its  reliance  is  on  the  power  of  the  fword, 
and  the  modes  of  its  adminidration  are  mili- 
tary ; but  it  has  a great  eflential  difference  in 
the  feparation  of  the  temporal  and  fpiritual 
authorities,  fhis  division  of  power  origi- 
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nated  in  the  political  error  of  the  Ottoman 
princes,  who,  eager  only  for  military  glory, 
and  perhaps  wifhing  to  caff  a fpecious  veil 
over  their  ulurpation,  when  they  finally  fup- 
preffed  the  kalifat,  did  not  affume  to  them- 
ielves  all  its  fun&ions,  but  religned  into  the 
hands  of  the  theological  lawyers  the  fpiritual 
lupremacy.  No  delpotifm  was  ever  more 
profoundly  politic  than  that,  which,  wield- 
ing at  once  the  temporal  and  fpiritual  fword, 
Converted  fanaticifm  itfelf  into  an  inftrument 
of  fovereignty,  and  united  in  one  perfon  the 
voice  and  the  arm  of  the  Divinitv.  But  it 

j 

muff  be  remembered,  that  when  the  power 
of  the  kalifs  began  to  decline,  other  princes, 
befides  thole  of  the  race  of  Othman,  affumed 
an  independent  fovereignty ; and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  mod:  of  them,  with  a fhow  of  mode- 
ration, which  they  thought  politic,  inverted 
the  prieits  with  the  adminirtration  of  all 
their  fpiritual  affairs.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  authority  given  to  the  ulema , or  bodv 
of  lawyers,  and  their  chief,  the  mufti,  or  high 
prieft,  to  whom  is  entrulled  the  expofition  of 
the  Mohammedan  law  in  all  its  branches. 
Thefe  men  polfeffing,  like  the  prierts  under 
the  Jewifh  theocracy,  the  oracles  both  of  law 
and  religion,  not  only  unite  in  themfelves  the 
power  of  two  great  corporations,  thofe  of  the 

law 
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law  and  of  the  church,  but  alfo  (hare  with 
the  fovereign  the  dire&  exercife  of  the  legii- 
lative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Ottoman  <cra,  there  were  indeed 
muftis;  but  their  power  was  only  of  a judi- 
cial, not  of  a political  nature,  exadlly  refem- 
bling  that  of  the  muftis,  who  are  now  ap- 
pointed in  the  feveral  provinces,  and  whole 
office  is  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  kadi  or 
judge;  for  it  mull  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
judicial  and  facerdotal  characters  are -in  Tur- 
key the  fame.  The  chief  engine  of  this 
hierarchy  is  the  fetva  of  the  mufti,  a fort 
of  manifefte,  which,  like  the  bulls  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  originating  in  ecclefiaftical 
power,  has  been  applied  to  the  moft  impor- 
tant political  purpofes. 

The  kalifs,  with  a view  of  entering  the 
prompt  obedience  of  their  fubjedls,  were  ac- 
cuftomed  to  give  to  the  principal  adts  of  their 
government  the  fandtion  of  religion,  by  af- 
fixing to  their  decrees  (tech  as  thofe  of  war 
and  peace)  the  facred  feal,  which  altered  to 
the  true  believers,  adling  under  it,  the  honour 
of  tepporting  their  faith,  if  triumphant,  or 
the  palm  of  martyrdom  in  cafe  of  death. 
The  Othman  princes,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
fimilar  end,  were  obliged  to  require  the  aid 
of  the  priefthood,  which  they  had  ejtebliffied. 
They  applied,  therefore,  to  the  mufti,  who, 
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by  the  advice  of  the  heads  of  the  ulema* 
publifhed  the  facred  ordinance  called  fetva f 
which  declares  the  a6l  of  government,  to 
which  it  is  affixed,  conlonant  to  the  Koran* 
and  obligatory  on  all  true  believers.  The 
power  which  the  priefthood  thus  acquired 
was  at  firft  inconfiderable ; it  refembled  the 
enregiftering  of  ediffs  by  the  French  parlia- 
ments, which  was  a meafure  rather  judicial 
than  legiflative  ; but  they  doubtlefs  perceiv- 
ed in  it  the  feeds  of  future  greatnefs  and  au- 
thority. So  long  as  the  fceptre  was  fwayed 
by  warlike  princes,  the  mufti  was  eafily  mad© 
to  fpeak  as  the  fultan  direfted,  and  the  power 
of  the  ulema,  under  their  warlike  monarchs, 
was  fcarcely  perceived.  It  does  not  appear 
that  they  attempted  any  refinance  to  the  will 
of  the  fovereign  before  the  reign  of  Amu- 
rath  IV.  That  prince,  one  of  the  moil  fe- 
rocious that  ever  fate  on  the  Ottoman  throne, 
irritated  at  the  oppofition  of  a mufti,  caufed 
him  to  be  thrown  into  a huge  mortar,  and 
'pounded  to  death.  He  conceived  this  kind 
of  punifhment  in  order  to  obviate,  by  a cruel 
irony,  the  privilege  which  the  ulema  en- 
joyed, that  no  member  of  their  body  could 
have  his  blood  (bed  as  a punifhment.  This 
example  fufficiently  proves  how  little  the 
men  of  the  law  were,  at  that  time,  able  to 
4 oppofe 
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oppofe  a fovereign  whofe  defpotifm  was  Tup- 
ported  by  the  fcimitar. 

But  upon  the  decline  of  the  military  fpirit 
of  the  fultans,  that,  which  was  only  a politi- 
cal fpring  in  the  hands  of  the  fovereign,  has 
become  a fundamental  law  of  the  empire, 
creating  and  confirming  a power,  which,  if 
not  in  actual  oppofition,  is  always  in  balance 
againft  him.  The  utility  of  fuch  a balance 
of  power  in  the  more  enlightened  govern- 
ments has  been  ftrenuoufly  fupported  on  the 
grounds  of  a liberal  policy;  but,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  fuch  arguments,  they  cannot 
apply  to  the  ftate  of  Turkey,  where  the  ba- 
lance is  only  a balance  of  intrigue  and  arti- 
fice, whilft  there  is,  in  both  parties,  a perfeCt 
accordance  of  defpotifm,  a mutual  defect 
both  of  the  means  and  inclination  to  benefit 
the  community.  On  the  part  of  the  fultan, 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  he  would,  long  lince, 
have  become  the  mere  creature  and  tool  of 
the  mufti,  but  for  the  power  which  he  has 
referved  to  himfelf,  of  nominating  and  de- 
pofing  the  holder  of  that  dignity.  This  it  is 
.which  gives  him  a counterpoife  againff  the 
mufti,  by  creating  for  him,  among  the 
ulema,  as  many  partifans  as  there  are  candi- 
dates afpiring  to  the  pontificate.  The  ulema 
on  the  other  hand,  are,  iri  their  colle&ive  ca- 
pacity, jealous  of  preferving  the  influence 
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which  they  have  thus  obtained  in  the  go- 
vernment;  and  that  religion,  which  ferved 
the  firft  fultans  as  a mean  of  adminiftration, 
has  become  a fource  of  terror  and  fubje&ion 
to  their  feeble  fucceffors.  The  fetva  is  now 
fo  indifpenfable  a preliminary  to  anv  politi- 
cal aft,  that  the  fultan,  who  fhould  dare  to 
omit  it,  would  be  declared  an  infidel  by  a 
fetva  blued  by  the  mufti  motu  propria ; and 
fuch  a proceeding  would  be  fufficient  to  ex- 
cite againft  him  both  the  populace  and  fol- 
diery,  and  to  precipitate  him  at  once  from  his 
throne.  So  far  is  this  jealoufy  carried  by  the 
ulema,  that  they  oppofe,  with  all  their  power, 
the  fultan’s  departure  from  the  capital,  left, 
at  a diftance  from  their  manoeuvres,  he 
fhould  be  able  to  conciliate  the  army  to  his 
interefts,  and  aftert  his  independence.  The 
late  fultan  Muftafa,  anxious  to  be  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  was  prevented  from  taking  the 
field  only  by  the  fear  of  a revolt,  which  the 
men  of  the  law  could  eafily  have  excited  in 
his  abfence. 

Another  apparent  cheek  on  the  authority 
of  the  fultan,  is  formed  by  the  great  coun- 
cil, confifting  of  the  great  military  officers, 
the  heads  of  the  ulema,  and  the  principal  mi- 
ni fters  of  the  empire.  No  important  aft  of 
o-overnment  can  be  undertaken  without  a 
previous  difcuflion  in  this  affiembly,  at  which 
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the  grand  feignior,  or  his  chief  vizir,  pre- 
fides  ; but  every  queftion  is  decided  by  a plu- 
rality of  votes.  It  is  unneceffary  to  expatiate 
on  this  body,  as  forming  a diftin61  political 
power,  becaufe,  from  the  nature  of  its  mem- 
bers, it  mu  ft  be  fwayed  either  by  the  party  of 
the  fultan,  or  by  that  of  the  priefthood,  and  it, 
therefore,  ferves  rather  to  determine  the  re- 
lative power  of  thofe  two  diftin61  bodies. 

That  much  political  knowledge  cannot  be 
expe&ed  from  the  minifters  of  ftate,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  manner  in  which  they  attain 
their  fituations.  Riling  from  the  meaneft 
ftations,  they  advance  progreftively  to  the 
higheft  pofts ; not  by  means  of  fuperior  ge- 
nius or  knowledge,  but  by  petty  intrigue,  and 
by  flattering  thofe  on  whom  they  depend. 
I he  vizir  Yufef^  who  commanded  in  1 790 
againft  the  emperor,  was  raifed  by  Gazi 
Haftan  from  a ftate  of  the  mereft  indigence, 
lie  fold  foap,  in  a bafket  on  his  head,  in  the 
ftreets,  before  he  became  the  fervant  of  Haf- 
ian,  who,  alter  employing  him  in  that  menial 
office,  made  him  fucceffively  clerk  in  the 
treafury  of  the  arfenal,  his  own  agent  at  the 
porte,  (kapi  kahia)  paffia  of  the  Morea,  and, 
laftly,  grand  vizir. 

Ilieie  is,  indeed,  a regular  eftablifhment 
nn  educating  youth  for  the  fervice  of  the 
ml taji  in  a ichool  at  Pera,  called  Galata 
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Serai:  when  they  come  thither,  they  arc 
placed  in  different  claffes,  according  to  their 
abilities  and  the  line  to  which  they  are  def- 
tined.  But  this  inftitution  has  lo  far  dege- 
nerated, that  few  but  the  ions  of  perfons 
belonging  to  the  feraglio  are  fent  thither, 
where  their  education  is  of  fmall  importance, 
as  any  one,  whether  he  has  paffed  through 
this  college  or  not,  may  attain  any  office  in 
the  feraglio  by  means  of  intrigue  and  bribery. 
It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  notice  a fin- 
gular  error,  which  is  generally  entertained  in 
Europe  relative  to  the  term  feraglio,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  mean  the  apartments  of  the  wo- 
men : it  literally  means  palace , and  is,  there- 
fore, applied  by  way  of  eminence  to  the  vaft 
range  of  buildings  inhabited  by  the  grand 
feignior  and  all  the  officers  and  dependents  of 
his  court.  Here  is  tranfa&ed  all  the  bufinefs 
of  government ; the  council  itfelf  is  called 
the  divan,  and  the  place  of  public  audience 
the  forte , or  the  gate.  Of  the  officers  of  the 
feraglio  the  vizir  is  chief  (as  being  the  prime 
minifter  of  the  fovereign);  this  is  alfo  a term 
given  to  him  by  way  of  eminence,  as  it  fig- 
nifies  a counfelior  in  general ; every  pafha 
of  three  tails  (that  is  of  the  firft  dais)  is  a 
vizir : the  pafha  or  vizir  who  refides  at  the 
porte,  or  w7ith  the  fultan,  is  called  the  grand 

vizir,  or  vizir  azem.  Betide  the  vizir,  all 
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the  other  great  public  officers  of  the  empire* 
refident  at  Con  flan  tinople,  inhabit  the  ferag- 
Jio,  or,  at  leaf,  have  their  offices  there ; all 
the  minifters,  paffias,  &c.  without  exception, 
belong  to  it,  and  their  poffieffions  revert  at 
their  death  to  the  fultan,  their  mailer  and 
their  heir,  of  whom  they  are  Filed  the  [laves 
(kul,  or  kool)  fo  that  their  defendants  have 
no  advantage  over  thofe  of  the  meanefl  me- 
chanics, except  what  they  may  cafually  de- 
rive from  the  notice  of  the  lovereign,  or 
from  having  been  introduced  by  their  pa- 
rents into  the  fchool  of  the  feraglio. 

From  the  preceding  obfervations  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  legillative  and  executive  pow- 
ers are,  in  the  higher  a61s  of  policy,  divided 
among  different  bodies ; the  executive  a61a 
of  an  inferior  order  are  fuch  as  regard  finan- 
cial and  military  operations,  or  matters  of 
general  police . The  two  former  of  thefe 
branches,  though  of  fmall  import  in  the 
individual  a61s,  are,  each  in  its  as-crre^ate, 

CO  O y 

of  fufficient  importance  to  claim  a feparate 
confideration ; to  each  of  them,  therefore,  I 
ffiall  devote  a future  chapter,  and  for  the 
prefen t pafs  on  to  a curfory  view  of  the  in- 
ternal police.  However  diftinft  the  principle 
of  the  I urkiffi  government,  as  it  at  prelent 
exiffs,  may  appear,  its  forms  of  adminiflra- 
tion,  and  all  its  internal  police,  are  purely 

military* 
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military.  This  is  fo  thoroughly  the  cafe, 
that  the  grand  leignior  is  ftill  luppofed  to 
reign,  as  formerly,  in  the  midft  of  his  camp  ; 
he  even  dates  his  public  acts  from  his  imperial 
jhrrup , and  fimilar  inftances  are  difcoverable 
in  all  his  other  formalities.  The  govern- 
ment of  diftant  provinces  is  committed  to 
pcijlias ; their  dignity  is  military,  and  the  whole 
defpotic  power  of  the  fultan  is  delegated  to 
them.  A flight  view  of  the  hiflory  of  the 
janizaries  will  fhow  of  what  kind  is  the 
dependence  placed  on  them,  as  well  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  police  as  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  war.  The  force  of  arms  firfl  fub- 
jugated  the  countries  which  form  their  em- 
pire ; the  force  of  arms  alone  could  retain 
them  in  fubmiflion ; and  it  is  owing  to  the 
decline  of  the  military  fpirit  of  the  Turks, 
that  the  members  of  fo  vaff  a body  are,  at 
the  prefent  day,  fo  feeble  and  difunited. — To 
wield  the  iron  feeptre  with  effect  required  a 
warlike  fovereign  flained  with  blood,  the 
fcourge  of  his  people,  and  alone  the  idol  and 
the  terror  of  an  obedient  foldiery. 

Such  were  a long  while  the  characters  of 
the  fultans,  and  of  the  janizaries,  the  faith- 
ful minifiers  of  their  defpotifrm  From  the 
moment  that  the  latter  beheld  their  chief  no 
longer  animated  with  a brave  and  warlike 
fpirit,  the  machine  of  government  was  thrown 
. - : into 
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into  diforder ; the  moving  power  was  no 
longer  the  fpring  which  fhould  have  directed, 
and  the  re-a&ion  of  the  exterior  parts  to- 
ward the  centre  was  totally  destroyed.  The 
janizaries,  then,  feized  themfelves  that  pow- 
er which  a weak  and  cowardly  fultan  could 
not  wield ; they  depoied  their  monarch,  and 
placed  upon  the  throne  one  in  whofe  valour 
and  abilities  they  had  greater  confidence ; 
but  a more  refined  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
defpot  annihilated  the  power  of  thefe  pre- 
torian  bands,  by  a fydem  of  corruption  and 
enervation.  The  mod:  eminent  of  their  lea- 
ders were  taken  off,  either  by  fecret  fraud  or 
open  accufation,  and  their  places  fupplied 
by  the  meaned  and  mod  devoted  creatures 
of  the  court.  In  the  meanwhile  the  corps 
itfelf  was  baffardized  and  rendered  contemp- 
tible by  the  introduction  of  a herd  of  the 
vileft  of  the  people ; men  occupied  in  the 
lowed  employments,  and  even  dained  with 
the  mod  infamous  crimes  *,  who  would  have 
been  formerly  expelled  from  the  fervice  with 
the  greated  indignation.  The  fultans  have, 
indeed,  fucceeded  in  extinguifhing  every 
fpark  of  that  fire  which  they  dreaded  ; they 
have  annihilated  all  traces  of  a military  lpi- 
rit ; but  they  have,  at  the  lame  time,  para- 

* I urtum  et  paederaftia/w^-i^. 
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ly zed  their  own  hands,  and  left  themfelveS 
without  the  powers  necedary  for  the  fupport 
of  a defpotic  government.  Many  of  the 
palhas,  having  little  to  fear  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  grand  feign ior,  proceed  to  the 
mod  violent  abufes  of  their  authority,  and  not 
^infrequently  appear  in  open  rebellion.  The 
defedion  fpreads  from  province  to  province, 
and  little  remains,  in  this  vad  empire,  but 
the  ffiadow  of  an  union  without  real  /labi- 
lity, and  of  an  obedience  which  mocks  the 
gra/p  of  fuperiority,  In  the  regular  admi* 
nidration  of  government,  however,  the  lul- 
tan  is  podfcded  of  the  mod:  arbitrary  power 
over  the  lives  of  his  fubjeds,  and  executes 
criminal  juflice,  either  by  himfelf  or  his  vi* 
zirs,  without  procels  or  formality. 

In  regard  to  property  his  power  is  more 
limited  : over  that  of  ail  his  officers  he  has 
the  fulled:  right ; he  is  their  lawful  heir  ; but 
in  regard  to  that  of  his  other  fubjeds  he  is 
redrided  by  the  laws  to  greater  moderation. 
It  is,  neverthelels,  ealy  to  avoid  luch  redac- 
tions ; and  we  /hall,  in  fad,  lee  that  the  in- 
security t)f  property  in  Turkey  is  one  very 
powerful  caule  of  the  ignorance  and  vices 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  lultan  delegates  his 
power  in  this  refped  to  the  vizirs  and  palhas 
in  the  provinces,  and  in  a le/s  deeree,  to  eo- 
vernors  and  officers  of  different  ranks  and  de- 
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nominations.  Pretexts  and  fuppofed  crimes 
are  always  to  be  found  to  deflroy  or  to  ruin 
a fubjedt.  This  part  of  the  government  is 
therefore  truly  defpotic  ; and  when  the  prince 
or  his  reprefentati'ves  are  tyrants,  it  is  de- 
fpotifm  in  a form  the  mod;  cruel  and  intuit- 
ing; to  the  fights  of  mankind. 

Much  flrefs  has  been  laid  by  fome  au- 
thors on  the  limitation  of  the  fultan’s  power 
by  law,  with  refpeft  to  property  of  individu- 
als, to  prove  that  his  government  is  not 
wholly  defpotic.  The  fadl,  however^  is  (im- 
ply, that  with  regard  to  fome  kind  of  pro- 
perty, as  houfes  which  are  poffeffed  by  in- 
heritance, the  fovereigns  have  fometimes 
thought  it  dangerous  to  violate  the  common 
law  openly,  by  depriving  the  owner  of  their 
property  by  force ; in  fuch  cafes,  when  the 
objedl  has  been  defirable,  we  have  feen  them 
take  a fhorter  way,  by  putting  the  owner  to 
death ; and  againjft  this  exercife  of  power  no 
one  objedts ; and  fometimes  they  have  fob- 
mitted  to  the  law  to  make  their  reign  po- 
pular. This  opposition  to  the  will  of  the 
fill  tan,  as  has  been  obferved,  is  not  to  be  un- 
derftood  of  the  officers  of  the  porte,  for  with 
thefe  no  ceremony  is  obferved.  The  paflias 
in  the  provinces  are,  however,  lefs  delicate 
than  the  fultan  in  the  capital. 

Having  examined  the  legiflative  and  exe- 
cutive 
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cutive  branches  of  government,  it  remains 
to  fpeak  of  the  judicial.  This  branch  is 
founded,  like  the  others,  on  religion ; but  a 
divifion  luited  to  the  barbarous  nature  of  its 
origin  feems  to  obtain  in  it.  The  offences 
again  ft  the  ftate,  or  fuch  as  affed  the  public 
peace,  are  wholly  under  the  jurifdi6tion  of 
the  fovereign,  and  feem  to  be  excluded  from 
the  judicial  forms ; whilft  the  difpenfatioii 
of  juftice  by  formal  procel's  feems  to  be  in- 
tended only  for  offences  and  difputes  of  a 
more  private  nature. 

The  excellence  or  defed  of  a judicial  fyf- 
tem  depends  upon  the  code  of  law  ; upon  the 
commentaries  or  precedents  which  are  received 
as  pofTefling  authority  ; upon  the  perfons  ap- 
pointed to  adminifher  juftice,  and  upon  their 
mode  of  decifion.  The  fundamental  law,  civil 
and  political,  is  the  koran,  whofe  refped  is 
owing  to  its  divine  origin : from  this  is  ex- 
traded  a civil  code,  called  the  multkay%  to 
which  are  added  certain  commentaries  called 
the  durer  and  halebi\  and  befides  thefe  there 
are  various  collodions  o fjetvas,  or  fentences, 
of  the  mofl  celebrated  muftis,  all  of  which 
together  form,  it  muff  be  confeffed,  a collec- 
tion of  legal  knowledge  more  than  fufficient 
for  the  inftrudion  of  the  judges.  But  as 
thefe  judges  are  not  bound  by  any  preceding 
decrees,  and  have  the  application  of  the  law 

in 
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ill  their  own  breads,  the  more  intricate  it  is 
rendered  by  the  different  compilations  and 
■commentaries,  the  more  arbitrary  is  the  pow- 
er intruded  to  them.  Were  the  tribunals 
pure,  and  the  mode  of  trial  equitable,  this 
laxity  of  interpretation  would  doubtlefs  be 
an  advantage  to  the  caufe  of  juffice  ; but  the 
contrary  is  fo  notorious  in  Turkey,  that  the 
iniquitous  decilions  of  the  judges  are  pro- 
verbial. Peyjffonel  complains  of  the  unfair- 
nefs  of  Baron  de  Tott  in  citing  different  in- 
dances  ot  1 urkidi  injudice,  and  obferves* 
that  dmilar  examples  may  be  found  in  the 
hidory  of  every  country  ; but  it  is  not  neceff 
fary  in  Turkey  to  recur  to  pad  ages,  or  to 
dngle  out  particular  examples  ; it  is  the  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  chara&er  of  their  tri- 
bunals, and  every  day’s  experience  confirms 
the  cenfure  of  Tott,  by  repeated  indances 
of  Corruption. 

The  dexterity  of  the  Turkifli  kadis,  or 
judges,  to  decide  in  favour  of  thofe  who  have 
paid  them,  is  often  very  ingenious;  many 
pleafant  dories  are  told  of  them,  and  it  is 
gcneially  a fubjedl  for  a kind  of  comedians, 
who  a&  in  coffee  houfes  or  in  private  houfes, 
but  without  drefs  or  fcenery,  one  of  them 
performing  the  part  of  a kadi,  and  two 
others  the  plaintiff  and  defendant. 

An  Arab  who  had  hired  out  his  camel  to 
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a man  to  travel  to  Damafcus,  complained  to 
a kadi,  on  the  road,  that  he  had  overloaded 
his  camel;  the  other  bribed  the  kadi.  “What 
has  he  loaded  it  with?”  alks  the  kadi — the 
Arab  anfwers,  “ with  cahue  ( coffee ) and  ma - 
hue”  /.  e.  coffee  et  cetera  (changing  the  dr  ft 
letter  into*#  makes  a kind  of  gibberifh  word, 
which  ftgniiles  et  cetera)  “ fugar  and  mugar, 
pots  and  mots , Jacks  and  macks)'  &c.  going 
through  every  article  the  camel  was  loaded 
with  ; 46  he  has  loaded  it  twice  as  much  as  he 
ought “ then,”  fays  the  kadi,  “ let  him  load 
the  cahue  and  leave  the  mahue,  the  fugar 
and  leave  the  mugar,  the  pots  and  leave  the 
mots,  the  lacks  and  leave  the  macks,”  and  fo 
on  to  the  end  of  all  the  articles  enumerated  ; 
and  as  the  poor  Arab  had  told  every  ar- 
ticle, and  only  added  et  cetera,  according 
to  the  Arab  cuftom,  without  there  being  any 
&c.  he  took  up  the  fame  loading  he  had 
before. 

• i ...  * 

A Chriftian  fubjecl  of  the  Turks  was 
carried  before  a judge  at  Aleppo,  accufed 
,bv  a Sherif  of  having  one  evening  in  the 
bazar,  or  market  place,  knocked  off  his  green 
turban,  a crime  punilhable  with  death — 
the  judge  was  himfelf  a Sherif — (this 
race  have  in  moft  places  the  privilege  of 
a judge  of  their  own.)  The  Chriftian  fent 
Tecretly*  bribed  him,  and  informed  him  of 
a.  the 
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*the  truth,  which  was,  that  the  SheriF s tur- 
ban was  of  fo  dark  a green  that  he  took 
It  for  a dark  blue,  a colour  which  a Chriftian 
friend  of  his  wore,  and  for  whom  he  had 
taken  him  in  the  dark  of  the  evening,  and 
had  knocked  off  his  turban  in  a joke.  The 
accufed  was  brought  before  the  judge,  and 
the  plaintiff  came  into  the  judge’s  hall  with 
a great  number  of  other  Sherifs.  The  judge 
addreffed  them  ; “ Do  you  come  here  in  fuck 
numbers  to  ajk  juflice , or  to  take  it  yourf elves  ; 
go  out  all  but  tkofe  who  are  witneffes , and  you 
' Chrijlian ,”  faid  he,  addrefling  himfelf  to  the 
acculer  (who  had  been  privately  pointed  out 
to  him)  “ go  you  out , I fuppofe  you  are  a wit - 
nefs  for  the  accufed ; you  fiall  be  called  When 
you  are  wanted.”  1 he  man  exclaimed,  that 
he  was  not  only  a Mahomedan,  but  a Sherif, 
and  the  accufer  himfelf!  “ What,”  fays  the 
judge,  “ you  a Sherif  and  wear  a turban 
of  a colour  that  I myfelf  in  the  day  time  took 
for  that  of  an  infidel ; how  could  the  poor 
infidel  in  the  dark  diffinguifh  it.  You  ought 
to  wear  the  holy  grafs  green  of  the  prophet, 
and  not  be  afhamed  of  it.  He  acquitted  the 
Chriftian,  and  ordered  the  plaintiff  to  be  baf- 
tmadoed  for  not  wearing  a proper  green  tur- 
ban. It  would,  without  this  turn,  have  been 
difficult  to  have  appeafed  the  violence  of  the 
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Sherifs  affembled ; but  he  was  well  paid  for 
it,  and  for  money  they  will  run  any  rilks. 

If  the  Turkifh  judges  difplay  great  inge- 
nuity in  diftorting  the  rules  of  equity,  it 
mull  be  owned  that  they  fometimes  fhow 
equal  fkill  in  the  advancement  of  juftice. 
When  the  famous  Kuperly  was  grand-vizir, 
an  old  woman  brought  to  an  Armenian 
money-changer  a calket,  containing  jewels 
of  great  apparent  value,  laid  they  belonged 
to  a lultana,  and  borrowed  money  on  them, 
depofiting  the  calket  after  fhe  had  fealed  it. 
The  money  was  to  be  paid  again  in  a cer- 
tain time.  The  woman  not  appearing  a long 
while  after  the  time  was  expired,  he  opened 
the  calket,  in  the  prefence  of  feveral  refpeft- 
able  perfons,  when  the  jewels  were  difco- 
vered  to  be  falfe.  The  Armenian  went  to 
the  vizir  and  related  the  ftory.  The  fultana 
had  not  fent  any  jewels  to  be  pawned.  He 
ordered  him  to  remove  from  his  fhop,  in  a 
private  manner,  every  thing  valuable,  and 
on  luch  a night  to  let  it  on  lire ; that  he 
would  be  near  with  proper  people  to  prevent 
it  fpreading ; that  then  he  fhould  conftantly 
lit  before  his  fhop,  and . lament  to  all  who 
palled  his  having  loft  a cafket  of  jewels  of 
immenle  value  in  the  fire.  In  a few  days 
.the  old  woman  appeared,  and  demanded  to 

releafe 
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releafe  her  jewels.  She  was  carried  to  the 
vizir,  who  fhowed  her  her  cafket,  and  told 
her  ihe  ihoulcl  be  immediately  put  to  death 
by  the  mob  terrible  torments,  if  fhe  did  not 
confels  the  whole.  She  diicovered  her  ac- 
complices ; they  were  put  to  death,  and  the 
Armenian  got  back  his  money,  deducing  the 
vizir’s  fhare.  This  fa6t  is  known  at  C011- 
ftantinople. 

The  panegyribs  of  Turkifh  jurifprudence 
adduce  in  its  favour  the  cubom  which  is  cal- 
led burning  the  mat , by  which  any  individual, 
whether  Mahometan,  Jew,  or  Chribian,  may- 
appeal  to  the  judice  of  the  grand  ieignior 
from  the  oppreffion  or  injudice  of  his  offi- 
cers. The  petitioner,  on  thefe  occalions, 
appears  in  the  dreet,  near  the  mofque  tc> 
which  the  fultan  is  going,  and  has  on  his 
head  a bit  of  burning  mat,  at  the  lame  time 
bearing  aloft  his  petition,  which  is  lifted  up 
to  the  officer,  whole  bulineis  it  is  to  receive 
and  put  it  into  a bag.  The  extreme  of  vio- 
lence often  produces  a remedy  no  leis  violent 
in  its  nature  ; it  is  thus  with  the  burning  of 
the  mat,  which  is  never  practiced  but  on 
great  occalions,  when  a complaint  is  lodged, 
in  a defperate  manner,  againd  a vizir,  or 
other  great  perfon,  and  the  fultan  is  thereby 
cautioned  to  take  the  fuppliant  under  his 
protection.  Such  petitioners  have,  generally, 

d 3 a party 
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a party  of  malcontents  to  fupport  them  ; ancl 
they  adopt  this  mode  to  warn  the  fultan  of 
the  danger  of  not  receiving  their  complaints,, 
which,  indeed,  without  fome  fuch  precau- 
tion, feldom  meet  with  any  attention. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  confidera- 
tions,  that  the  evils  ariling  from  the  mode 
of  government  afford  little  hope  of  reform. 
Such  an  attempt  would  in  vain  be  under- 
taken, even  by  a fovereign  of  the  greatefl 
abilities  and  moif  patriotic  inclinations.  Were 
a fultan,  equal  in  military  talents  to  Amu- 
rat  the  fourth,  to  fit  on  the  Ottoman  throne,, 
it  might  be  poffible  to  rekindle  that  martial 
genius  in  his  forces,  which  has  been  fo  long 
extinguifhed,  and  to  reduce  to  fuhmiffion 
thofe  rebellious  pafhas,  who  have  been  fa 
long  independent.  "1  his  indeed  would  be  an 
herculean  labour;  but  even  this  would  be 
rendered  ineffectual  by  the  prevalence  ot  the 
ulema.  A powerful  priefthood,  in  oppofition 
to  the  fovereign,  muft,  in  fuch  a country  as 
Turkey,  thwart  all  his  views,  and  render  in- 
effectual his  moft  ftrenuous  exertions.  ia 
introduce  an  unity  into  the  government,  this 
ambitious  body  fhould  be  wholly  extirpated  ; 
but  fuch  a ftep  as  this  fcarcely  any  fultan 
who  has  fat  on  the  throne,  would  have  dared 
to  have  taken;  how  much  lets  is  it  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  daftardly  and  enervated  fove- 
reigns  who  now  fpring  from  the  feraglio. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

On  the  T iirkijh  Finances. 

THERE  is  no  matter  of  internal  po- 
licy winch  affords  a wider  icope  for 
the  dilplav  of  abilities  than  finance  ; it  is  to 
a lkilful  application  of  its  powers  In  this  re- 
Ipect,  that  the  rife  and  the  continuance  of  a 
great  empire  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed;  and 
from  a failure  here  may  be  deduced  moil  of 
the  evils  which  bring  on  its  decay  and  dowiir 
fab  It  would  be  a narrow  view  of  this  lub- 
je61,  which  fhould  regard  only  the  debtor  and 
creditor  fide  of  the  account,  the  pofitive  or  the 
relative  magnitude  of  the  impofls;  it  is  not 
fo  much  the  fum  railed  or  expended,  as  the 
mode  of  its  levy  and  application,  which  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  teif  of  political  ability* 
The  following  Iketch  will,  therefore,  em- 
brace- a view  of  the  different  public  treaiiires, 
together  with  obfervaticuas  on  the  mode  of 
railing  them,  on  their  application,  and  on 
their  prelent  fituation. 

I he  Turkilh  fyllem  of  finance  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  great  branches,  the  public 
trealiiry  or  ?mr /,  and  the  iultaifis  trealhry 
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or  hcifni , each  of  which  has  its  peculiar 
fources  of  revenue,  and  its  particular  appro-* 
priation  of  expenditure. 

There  are,  indeed,  other  treafures  of  con- 
fiderable  magnitude,  which  deferve  the  at- 
tention of  the  politician,  though  not  properly 
included  in  the  fyflem  of  finance : thefe  are 
the  treafures  of  the  ulema  and  thofe  of  the 
mofques , Turns  taken  from  the  adlive  and  ef- 
• ficient  capital  of  the  nation,  and  either  wholly 
unemployed,  or  appropriated  to  ufes  which 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  a very  direct  re- 
lation to  the  neceffities  of  the  flate. 

The  public  treafure  or  exchequer  of  the 
flate  firfl:  demands  our  attention,  as  that  in 
which  are  to  be  expedled  the  mod  methodi- 
cal regularity,  the  greateff  fairnefs  in  the  irn- 
pofition,  and  judgment  in  the  application  of 
the  taxes.  The  revenues  of  this  treafure  are 
of  two  kinds,  the  fixed  and  the  cafual,  the 
former  of  which  may  be  divided  into  the 
karach  or  tribute  paid  by  Chrifiians,  and  the 
farms  of  the  empire  in  general;  the  latter 
confift  of  certain  articles,  which  will  bq 
mentioned  in  the  fubjoined  detail. 

The  expenditure  embraces  a variety  of 
objects,  viz . the  expences  of  the  army  and 
navy,  in  war  as  well  as  peace;  the  pay  of  all 
officers,  civil  and  military;  the  erecting  and 
repairing  of  fortifications,  of  public  edifices. 
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high-roads,  bridges,  &c.  together  with  a great 
part  of  the  expences  of  the  fultan’s  houfehold, 
and  feveral  other  extraordinary  diihurfements. 

The  following  detail  will  comprife  the 
ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  pub- 
lic treaiury  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  from  the 
moft  authentic  documents,  together  with  a 
view  of  its  debts  and  credits  in  the  year 

i •' 

1 776,  at  the  conclufion  of  a ruinous  war 
\vith  Ruffia* 


ANNUAL  REVENUE  of  the  MIRL 

This  comprehends  the  different  tributes,  taxes,  and  cus- 
toms, called  the  karach,  mukata,  bedeli-nouzoul,  avaragi- 
hane,  gebeluyan,  gebeluyan-embak,  gebi-humayun,  havafi- 
humayun,  eukaf-humayun,  pifkes-zaife,  meokuf,  tarap-hanei, 
amire,  haremein,  fherifein  hafinesf,  &c. 


1.  FIXED  REVENUE. 

$ 

The  firft  branch  is  the  karach , a capitation  tax,  or  an- 
nual redemption  of  the  lives  of  all  thole  males  above  15 
years  of  age,  who  do  not  profefs  the  Mahometan  religion.-—. 
|t  is  farmed  in  the  different  diftridts  as  follows  : 


t 


European  cities  and  pashaliks. 

Conflantinople  and  its  environs 

This  karach  was  augmented  to  this  fum 
in  the  year  1776,  by  the  addition  of 
360  purfes  (or  180,000  piaftres)  of 
which  augmentation  only  ico  went  to 
the  public  treafury. 

Adrianople  and  its  environs 

Sophia  - 

Tatar- bazargik  - 


Purfes  Rumi 
of  500  dol- 
lars or  p i a 1- 
tres. 

Piallres. 

2,9l6 

U75° 

32° 

,*5C 
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PhiiippopoHs- 

' 

PurfeRusmi. 

280 

Salofiica 

- 

530 

U lki  up 

- 

- 

260 

Kiofdentil 

•m 

... 

226 

T erhale 

45° 

Y enitfher  Kinar 

u» 

• 

270 

Avlonia 

- 

- 

35°‘ 

( )hry 

-*• 

- 

250 

Delvine 

- 

170  • 

Elbiffan 

- 

- 

160- 

Bania  - 

- 

- 

450. 

Kifria  - 

- 

250 

Ozi  (now  in  the  poileffion  of  Ruf- 

iia;  called  Oczakow  by  the  Poles) 

9° 

bihit  n-a 

«■» 

170 

Varna 

- 

- 

370 

Babadahg 

300 

Paravadi 

"f 

360 

Karinabad 

•m- 

- 

180 

Egribozak. 

- 

3QCi 

Rufchuk 

— 

220 1 

Shumna 

- 

x7°i 

Hezarsjarad 

- 

- 

9°[ 

Nieeboli 

- 

_ 

390! 

260’ 

Harmen 

— 

- 

Viddin 

- 

- 

Ifleraie 

- 

I» 

150? 

Ufurrge  abad  Hafkioy 

- 

"" 

3 761 

Gallipoli 

- 

- 

240] 

Orfe 

- 

- 

70] 

Y enebanti 

- 

• 

210/ 

Negroponte 

- 

- 

COO} 

Ifdiu  - 

- 

. 

96 

Belgrade 

- 

- 

1 80 

Nil!  a 

- 

_ 

196 

Alaflonia 

- 

.! 

170 

Tif 

- 

45 

Kiordos  - 

* — 

• 

7°f 

Athens  (Seitin,  or  land  of  olives) 

90 

Yenike 

— | 

220 

Napoli  di  Romania 

rm 

• 

225 

L 
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Hatevmis  - ’ 

120 

Calamata  - 

130 

Enghily  Kafry  - 

1 ?0 

Livadia  - . - 

7° 

Tancara  - 

90 

Donige  - 

80 

Alexandria  - ■ 

290 

Bofnia  with  its  dependencies 

H495 

(Bender  and  ltotin  are  not  included) 

3>5^° 

Morea  and  its  five  jurifdidtions 

provinces  and  cities  of  ANA- 

20,015 

TOLIA. 

1 

Piaftics. 


i 


Hade  vendighiar  Sangiaki 
The  province  of  Kiatahie  - 
Gimis  dizne  of  Efkifhehir 

Sultan  Ony  - - 

Kara  HifTar  - 
The  province  of  Angora 
The  jurifdidtion  of  T uflia 
of  Boll 
of  Killin 

of  Viran  Shehir  - 
ofHiffarony 
of  Akfhe-fhehir  - 
of  Cara-fu 
of  Ghiul  Bazar  - 
The  government  of  Caftemony 
The  jurilliiction  of  Sinop 
of  T yr 
of  Sultatnony 
of  Ghiufel  HifTar 
of  Allafhehii; 
of  A'Jetmen 
Thegovernmentof  Menteflie 
of  Smyrna 

The  jurifdiction  of  Akfhe  Shehir  - 
of  Sahri-hiilar 
The  id  and  Kufeh-adafi 
The  iurifdidion  of  Ghiul-hilTar 


280 ' 

480 

120 

13° 

160 

190 

180 

90 

75 

75 

120 

no 

55 

80 

190 

i5° 

50 

70 

90, 

80 

90 

150 

320 

120 

I25 

150 

160 
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The  junuliclion  of  Hamid 

of  \ alli-keflri 
of  Sandughi 
The  government  of  Breigha 
of  Caralii 
of  Teke 
of  Glaye 
of  Jfenghemid 
of  Ala 
of  Sivas 
of  Tokat 
of  Nikde 
of  Yenifherry 
of  Yennt  il 
of.Amafia 
of  Rozauk 
of  Zurem 
of  Diyunik 
of  Dzani,k 
of  Arabkir 
The  province  of  Caramania 
of  Ahfhery 
of  Kaifarie  - 
of  Akferai.  - 
of  Adana 
ofSilis 
oflz-il 
of  E kin 

Tiipoly  in  Syria 
Damafcus  (or  Sham  Sherif) 
Alepno  (Haleb) 

Kelis  - 

A gras  - 

Meras  - 
Anitab  - 

The  government  of  Malatia 
of  Rica 
of  Ahmed 

The  government  of  Hifni  Manfur 
of  Diarbekir 
of  Muffil 
of  Etzerun 


PurfesRumi.'  Piaflrcs. 


2oo) 

So 

50 

360 

40  j 

27; 

2 ro| 

45°j 

1 10 

490 

260 

320 

210 

90 

i8oj 

70 

150 

120 

800 

320 

2C0 
2I0} 
1 20 
120 
200 
I 10 
3°o 

90 

120 
400 
too 
120 
70 
200 
2401 
120 
200 
3 30 
80 
200 

3°° 
45C! 

1 


45 
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The  government  of  Trebifond 
cf  Gelder 
of  V an 
of  Karis 

Bagdat,  Baflbra)  Merdin,  and  en- 
virons - - - 

The  ifland  of  T enedos 
of  Meteline 
Shio  (or  Scio) 

Stanch  io  do* 

Candia 

Kubrus  (or  Cyprus) 
Tino 

The  ifiands  dependent  on  the  capi- 
tan  pafha  - 
Cairo  (or  Meffir)  - 
Several  other  revenues,  of  which  is  a 
feparate  account  - 

/ 

Total  for  the  Karach  for  Romelia  7 
and  Anatolia  - - - 3 


Q 00 
200 

no 

150 

500 

45 

180 

380 

150 

560 

850 

45 

180 

i>35o 

i>455 
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The  SECOND  BRANCH  of  the  FIXED 
penenue  comprizes  the  fol- 
lowing general  TAXES  or 
FARMS  of  the  Empire. 

Mukata,  (farms  regiftcred  in  the  j 
Bafh-muhafl'ebe,  <$cc.) 

The  Ogialik  of  Bulgaria  pays 

The  Agalik  of  the  Turkoman! 

The  body  of  Chingani  (Gypfies 
or  Bohemians) 

Gebeluyanlokaf  humayun  render  - 

Emlaki  humayun  - - Dv  - ! 

Gebeluyan  of  the  Timar  and  Zia~ 
met,  poffefled  by  aged  or  infirm 
perfons  - 

Bcdeli  Nuzul  of  the  Timar  and 
Ziamet  of  Romalia  and  Anatolia 

Avarigi  Hane  (per  centage  of  im- 
moveables ) 


4,79*  i 

520  j 

450| 

2,690  j 
280  ; 

35°; 

j 

t 

1 

470 

3>5^° 

2,959^ 


\ 


Pi  aft  res. 


-9»53855-^ 


» 


% 
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Purfes  Rumi. 

Piaftres. 

Of  tobacco,  the  mines  of  filver, 

&c.  contributions  of  the  admi- 
niftrators  - - 

2,300 

Mukata,  mizan  on  filk,  mailic,  oil, 

See.  of  the  country  of  Brufa 

790 

Duty  paid  'oy  the  dealers  in  lliecp 

7BC 

Salt  pits  or  mines  of  Haflar 

1,200 

Fifh,  woods,  Sic.  of  Mctclino  and  - 
its  ports  ; tax  on  weight  at  Con- 
ftantinopic  - - - 

\y  2,800 

Paid  for  the  fultaiTs  kitchen,  by 
certain  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages 

M 

do 

0 

0 

By  the  company  of  butchers 

600 

T he  cuilom.  houle  of  Conlianti- 
nople,  - - 

1,872 

*The  duty  on  tobacco 

1,287 

**N.  B.  This  duty  is  afiigned  in  the  following 
manner ; 

S 5 5 purfes  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
Malikant. 

232  to  the  niui'ti. 

2 go  to  the  imperial  mint. 

1,287 

• 

Rent  of  the  houfes  belonging  to 

the  arfenal  - 

1,280 

Duty  on  tobacco  of  Arabia  and 

of  Id 

0 

0 

t>. 

Of  which  is  affignecl  460  to  the  proprietors 
above  mentioned  300  to  the  imperial 
mint. 

\ 

Revenues  of  the  farms  belonging  to 
Mecca  and  Medina 

2,800 

Divers  fmall  farms  deftined  for  cha- 
rity - 

^99  5 

Anruial  Fixed  Revenue 

75^71 

or 

37>935>5°° 

Carried  forward  • 

75=871 

i 

or 

37.935.500 

I 
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Purfes  Rumi. 

Piaftres. 

Brought  forward 

75.871 

1 

37’935.5oa 

II.  Unfixed  Revenue. 

From  the  Muagili  and  Mukata  - 

5A72] 

* 

Duty  on  tobacco  - 

3>c65 

Cafual  conhfcation  and  inheri- 

tances  - 

1,327 

Farms  of  Cairo  - 

1,650 

On  tobacco  by  a new  regulation  - 

400 

The  Zaefe  paid  by  the  vizir  and 

* * ! 

other  minifters  for  their  offices  - 

1,800' 

Befides  what  is  paid  on  the  creating 

• 

of  a vizir  and  making  other 

minifters.  - 

89,885 

• « \ 

or 

44,942,50(5 

' V S 

% ~~  * 

Total  of  the  Revenue  of  the  Empire  or  public  treasury, 
called  the  ALri,  44,94.2,500  piaftres,  or  about  /.4,494,25c. 
fterling.  Since  this  calculation  was  made,  the  exchange 
£s  ftill  more  againft  Euikey,  or,  more  properly  [peaking,  this 
money  has  been  much  debafed. 


The  Revenues  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  are  not  in* 
eluded.  They  were  to  pay  nothing  during  the  three  firflt 
years  after  the  peace  with  Ruffia  was  concluded* 


ANNUAL 


CHAPTER  If. 

ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE  of  the  MIRI; 


Pay  of  the  city  guards  or  militia  of 
Conftantinopie 

Pay  of  the  boifangis  and  oF  the 
people  belonging  to  the  fuitan’s 
kitchen  - 

Pay  of  the  agas  and  officers  of  thb 
fuitan’s  palace 

To  the  harem  of  the  old  palace 
To  the  fuitan’s  eurluchs 
T o the  aga  of  the  feraglio  of  Ga- 
lata  - - - _ 

Expences  of  the  kitchen  (purfes 
rumi)  ~ 

To  the  chief  of  the  butchers 
Expences  of  the  imperial  if  aides 
Arbitrary  alignments 
A donation  to  Mecca  and  Medina 
Pay  of  the  failors  of  the  fleet 
Proviflon  for  the  fleet 
Expences  of  the  admiralty 
Fenhons  of  the  fultanas  and  of  the 
depofed  khans  of  the  Crim 
Pay  of  the  garrifon  of  Viddin 
Pay  of  all  the  other  fortreffes  of  the 
Ottoman  empire 
Pay  of  thofe  of  Bofnia 
For  maintaining  recruits 
Expences  of  the  leffer  department 
called  Kuchuk  Kalem 
Pay  of  thofe  who  guard  the  Da- 
nube - 

Expences  in  maintaining  the  pofts 

Total  of  the  Expenditures  of  the  Empire,  1 
paid  by  the  public  treafuty  or  miri  - - f 


Purfes  Di- 
vani. 


I 

J — 


22j70C 


700 

1,700 

1,800 

800 

1.800 
6po 
600 

1,250 

9,000 

2,700 

800 

1.800 

D372 

1,250 

1 8,000 

j,97° 

472 

1,200 

3 52i 

j,7°o 


Piaflres. 


76,236 

or  36,968,133 


^Revenue 

Equal  to  about  £.3,696,813  \ Expenditure 
fterling.  1 

(_Surp!us  * 


- £.4,494,240  fterling. 
3,696,813 


X-797»437  fterling. 

AN 
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An  ACCOUNT  of  the  DEBTS  and  CREDITS  of  the 
MIRE  in  1776,  after  the  conclufion  of  the  Russian  W ar. 


Piaftrei. 

Piaftres. 

The  Miri  owed, 

To  the  treafury  of  Mecca  and 
Medina  - - 

To  the  Hafne  - - ' 

To  the  arfenal  - 

- 

1,350,000 

45,550,000 

6,500,000 

To  the  Miri  was  owing, 

53,400,000 

From  the  tobacco  cuftoms 
From  feveral  branches  of  the  Re- 
venue - 

A balance  on  the  Yearly  Payments 
to  the  treafury  - 

3,786,000 

6,000,000 

7,280,480 

17,066,480 

Balance,  being  the  Debt  of  the  Miri,  or  7 
About  £.  3,628,350  ftesling  - - 

- ' - 

36)33i>510 

m The  hafne , or  private  treafure  of  the  ful- 
tan,  next  claims  our  notice  : in  amount,  in- 
deed, it  is  vaftly  fuperior  to  the  miri,  but  it 
contributes  little  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate, 
except  in  times  of  war,  or  other  great  emer- 
gency, and  even  then  it  is  generally  made  a 
creditor  of  the  public  treafury  to  the  amount 
of  its  contribution. 

The  ordinary  expenditure  of  this  treafury 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  feragiio;  it  is,  how- 

JE  ever. 


1 


S® 
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II. 


ever,  very  confiderable,  though  greatly  cti- 
minifhed  fince  the  reform  introduced  by  fyil- 
tan  Muflafa  the  third. 

. ) 

Its  extraordinary  expences  have  fometimes 
been  immenfe,  large  fums  being  oc- 
cafionally  paid  to  fecure  the  fidelity  of  the 
janizaries  in  times  of  popular  commotion,  or 

on  the  acceffion  of  a new  fultan  to  the  throne 

\ 

am  id  ft  the  ftruggle  of  contending  factions  ; 
it  has  alfo,  in  fome  inftances,  contributed 
larger  fums  toward  the  profecution  of  a war, 
than  thofe  for  which  it  has  been  made  credi- 
tor by  the  miri. 

The  receipts  may  be  divided  (as  thofe  of 
the  miri)  into  fixed  and  cafual ; the  former, 
however,  are  very  inconfiderable  in  compa- 
nion with  the  latter. 

The  fixed  revenues  of  the  hafne  confifted 
of  the  following  tributes  : 


From  Cairo  600,000  piaftres. 

Wallachia  230,000  * 

Moldavia  260,000  , 

Ragufa  2c,ooo 

1,110,000  piaftres,  or  £.111,000  fterlin^ 

-f  - • t , > «•#  * V 

Thefe,  however,  have  either  ceafcd  en- 
tirely, or  are  little  to  be  relied  on.  The  Ra- 
gufan  tribute,  which  is  the  only  one  paid  re- 
gularly, conftfts  of  12,000  fe quins,  or£\6,ooo 

flerling 
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fterling  every  three  years.  Thofe  of  Molda^ 
via  and  Wallachia  are  annihilated  when  there 
is  a war  with  Ruflia ; and  Cairo  is  fo  little 

f 

fubjeft  to  the  porte,  that  inftead  of  receiving 
a regular  contribution  from  thence,  large  fums 
are  frequently  fent  thither  to  corrupt  the  begs, 
and  to  enfure  their  obedience  to  trie  porte,  by 
fomenting  quarrels  amongft  them. 

The  cafual  revenues  of  the  hafne,  are, 

I ft.  The  revenues  of  the  mines,  which  have  lately  much 
diminiftied. 

id.  The  fale  (tor  they  are  really  fold)  of  all  places  and 
pefts,  which  are  alfo  diminiftied,  as  they  do  not 
bring  in  fo  much  as  they  did,  owing  to  the  wretch- 
ednefs  of  the  prQvinces.  The  paflialik  of  Cairo 
uled  to  coft  £.75,000  fterling;  that  of  a cadi 
in  a great  city  2 to  £.5000,  and  more. 

3d.  A duty  of  ten  per  cent  on  all  inheritances. 

4th.  The  inheritances  of  the  officers  cf  the  feraglio,  and 
the  porte  (or  empire,)  the  fultan  being  their  heir, 
to  the  total  exclufion  of  their  children  or  relationSi 
The  ulema  folely  are  exempted  from  this  law. 

$th.  The  confifcations  of  all  officers  difgraced  or  put  to 
death. 

6th.  The  property  of  thofe  who  die  without  heirs,  inherited 
by  the  law  of  efeheat. 

7th.  Penalties. 

8th.  Prefents  from  great  officers  and  foreign  courts. 

\ 

Nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  a guefs 
(for  a calculation  is  impoffible)  of  the  amount 

of 
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of  each  of  thefe  branches  of  the  private  trea- 
fury  ; many  of  them  are  in  themfelves  highly 
fludluating,  and  others  are  lubjedt  to  immenfe 
embezzlements.  That  they  greatly  furpafs 
the  revenues  of  the  miri  cannot  be  doubted, 

i , 

fince  it  is  the  principal  occupation  of  every 
pafha  to  fuck  out  the  very  vitals  of  his  pro- 
vince ; and  thefe  men  have  no  fooner  amaffed 
a great  property,  than  they  are  cut  off  by  the 

lultan  to  enrich  his  treafury. 

Every  fultan  leaves  what  is  called  his  trea- 
fure  in  the  vaults  of  the  feraglio,  and  every 
fultan  thinks  it  a duty  to  leave  as  confiderahle 
a lum  as  he  can — they  attach  even  a vanity 
to  it. 

The  perfonal  hereditary  wealth  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  ulema  forms,  in  the  aggregate,  a 
very  conhderable  fund,  which,  in  the  ordinary 
operations  of  government,  cannot  be  applied 
to  any  ufes  of  the  hate.  The  ulema,  as  we  have 
l'een,  is  the  only  body  of  men  who  hold  of- 
fices in  the  Turkifh  empire,  whole  property 
is  hereditary  in  their  families  ; it  may  there- 
fore be  naturally  fuppofed  that  they  will  be- 
come objects  of  the  fultan’s  avaricious  jea- 
loufy : luch,  however,  is  their  power,  that 
any  invalion  oi  their  treafure  would  be 
attended  with  the  greateft  danger.  The 
mere  exilfence  oi  luch  a trealure  is,  how- 
cver,  a fubjedt  of  great  importance,  both  as 

affediing 
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afFe&ing  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 'cir- 
cumflances  of  the  ftate. 

In  the  former,  it  ferves  to  fupport  a body 
of  men  inverted  with  formidable  power,  in 
oppofition  to  the  fultan  ; but  as  thefe  fame 
men  have  little  connexion  of  interert  with 
the  people  at  iarge,  their  wealth  feems  to  be 
taken  from  the  general  hock  only  to  nourifh 
an  additional  body  of  tyrants.  In  the  event 
of  any  great  convulfion,  it  cannot  he  doubted 
that  even  this  treafure  would  be  facrificed  to 
the  prefervation  of  the  hate ; but  it  feems 
probable  that  this  meafure  would  not  be 
adopted  without  fome  hruggle  on  the  part 
ot  the  ulema,  who  will  fcarcely  be  willing  to 
make  fuch  a facrifice  until  it  is,  perhaps,  too' 
late.  : 

I he  treafures  in  the  mofques  are  very 
confiderable : they  arife  from  the  revenues 
appropriated  to  them  at  their  foundation,  and 
by  fubfequent  bequerts  ; and  as  the  fuperrti- 
tion  of  the  rich  muffulmans  frequently  leads 
them  to  luch  adds  of  ohentatious  charity,  the 
a§§regate  °i  thefe  funis  throughout  the  whole 
empire  muh  be  immenfe.  The  whole  of  this 
P1  °Perty,  being  under  the  feal  of  religion,  can- 
not be  broken  in  upon  with  impunity.  The 
ordinary  revenues  are,  or  ought  to  be,  ex- 
pended in  the  fupport  of  the  moique,  and  in 
works  of  piety  and  charity  ; but  there  are  be- 
* - E 3-  fides. 
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ftdes,  in  fome  of  their  vaults,  treafures  which 
would  be  very  considerable,  were  it  not  for 
canflant  malverfation  on  the  part  of  the 
guardians.  The  whole  of  thefe  treafures, 
though  ftridlly  forbidden  by  law  to  be  ap- 
plied to  any  other  ufes  than  thofe  of  reli- 
gion, may  be  reforted  to  when  the  feat  of  em- 
pire itfelf  is  in  imminent  danger,  an  event 
in  which  the  interefrs  of  the  Mahometan  re- 
ligion are  fuppofed  to  be  involved. 

Such  are  the  Sources,  and,  as  nearly  as  it 
can  be  calculated,  the  amount  of  the  Turkish 
revenue  and  expenditure.  The  mode  of  its 
cohesion,  and  the  probable  conlequences  of 
its  prefent  Situation,  afford  room  for  observa- 
tions of  the  higheft  importance,  which,  in- 
deed, are  fufficiently  obvious  to  the  enlight- 
ened European,  but  which  the  ignorant  Turk 
would  with  difficulty  comprehend  or  arro- 
gantly deride. 

The  want  of  clear  and  accurate  views  on 
the  fubjeft  of  finance  gives  the  court  that  ra- 
pacity, which  Spreads  to  all  the  Subordinate 
officers,  and  tends  to  the  impoverishment  of 
the  people  without  augmenting  (but  on  the 
contrary  diminishing)  the  refources  of  the  go- 
vernment. It  has  become  a fixed  fource  of 
revenue  to  fet  to  public  fale  offices  of  every 
denomination  ; nor  is  it  only  to  the  trealury 
that  thefe  fees,  fometimes  to  a very  high 
§ amount. 
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amount,  are  paid  : in  the  intrigues  of  the  Ib- 
ragim, by  which  the  difpofal  of  all  places  is 
regulated,  every  thing  is  done  by  means  of 
bribes ; and  if  this  is  attended,  as  we  have 
feen,  with  the  word  confequences  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  juilice,  it  is  no  lefs  pernicious  in 
the  department  of  finance. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  pafnas  fent  into  the 
diftant  provinces  exert  to  the  utmofl  their 
power  of  extortion  ; but  are  always  outdone 
b)  the  officers  immediately  below  them,  who, 
in  turn,  leave  room  for  the  ingenuity  of  their 
Subordinate  agents ; anc\.  the  circle  is  only 
completed  by  the  power  of  the  defpot,  who, 
from  time  to  time,  Squeezes  into  his  own  cof- 
fers the  lpunge,  with  which  this  herd  of 
plunderers  had  abforbed  the  property  of  the 
people. 

As  the  Mahomedans  themfelves  pay  no 
perfonal  tax  or  capitation,  and  in  general 
contribute  very  little  to  the  revenues  of  the 
Ifate,  the  pafhas  are  obliged  to  find  other  me- 
thods of  exabling  money  from  them ; but  the 
Chriftiaiis  always  fuffer  mod:. 

T.  he  mildnefs  of  the  Turkifih  government 
is  argued  from  their  permitting  foreigners 
to  pay  lower  duties  than  their  own  Subjects  ; 
this  circumftance  is,  however,  only  a proof  of 
their  ignorance  in  matters  of  commerce  ; for 
furely  a wife  and  politic  Sovereign  would,  by 

E 4 all 
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all  means*  cheriih  the  commercial  fpirit  in 
his  own  fubjeds  rather  than  in  Grangers. 
The  duty  paid  by  foreigners  is  3 per  cent, 
wild  ft  that  paid  by  the  natives  varies  in  dif- 
ferent places  from  5 to  7 and  10  per  cent. 
The  loweft  is  a duty  of  5 per  cent,  paid  at 
Conftantinople  and  Smyrna,  on  fome  articles 
of  foreign  produce  ; but  in  1110ft  parts  of  the 
empire  the  legal  duty  on  merchandize  in  ge- 
neral is  10  per  cent.  • Peyftonel,  who  cor- 
rects Tott  on  this  fu eject,  is  himfelf  fo  far 


from  being  accurate,  that  (contrary  to  his 
afiertion)  the  common  duty  is  called  ajhsria , 
or  the  tenth  (from  the.  Arabic  ojhir.)  But 
the  legal  impofts  are  but  a ftnall  part  of  what 
the  merchant  pays  : foreigners  indeed  are, 
in  all  countries,  more  liable  to  impofition 
than  the  natives ; but  that  even  the  latter 


are  fubjeded  to  heavy  imppfttions  is  certain, 
from  the  inftances  cited  by  Tott,  which  are 


by  no  means  uncommon. 

From  the  total  feparation  of  the  public 
treafury  and  that  of  the  fultan,  it  refults, 
that  wliilft  the  former  is  in  the  moft  im- 
poveriftied  ftate,  and  unable  to  pa\  for  the 
moft  neceftary  expences  of  the  empire,  the 
latter  abounds  with  money,  which  is  laviftied 
on  the  moft  frivolous  objeds.  However  the 
fplendor  of  the  fovereign  may  be  luppofed  to 

be  connected  with  the  glory  of  the  ftate,  the 

necefftties 
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neceflities  of  the  latter  have  finely  a para- 
mount claim  ; but  in  Turkey  it  is  confidered 
of  more  importance  to  provide  diamonds  for 
the  fultan’s  harem,  than  to  conduct  the  moft 
ufeful  operations,  military  or  commercial.  li- 
the prcfent  hate  of  the  Turkifh  finances 
feems  incompatible  with  the  permanence  or 
profperity  of  the  hate,  the  future  profpehl  is 
hill  lefs  promifing. 

The  debt  of  the  miri,  in  1776,  cannot  be 
confidered  as  very  enormous,  if  we  take  into 
the  account  how  preat  had  been  the  exertion, 
and  how  ruinous  the  expence,  of  the  preced- 
ing war.  The  fleet,  which  had  fuffered  fo 
greatly  from  the  difaher  at  Tchefme,  was 

alfo  re-ehablifhed  on  a more  formidable  foot- 

■ * • 

ing  than  it  had  been  previoufly  to  that  event, 
and  the  treafury  feemed  ta  have  effected  all 
its  moh  bui  denfome  operations.  Neverthe- 
lefs  the  expenditure  has  fince  iacreafed,  and 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  miri  can  difcharge 
its  debts  without  a donation  from  the  trea- 
fury of  the  fultan,  a meafiire  which  does  not 
enter  into  the  policy  of  the  feraglio.  Here 
then  we  are  to  confider  the  probable  confe- 
quences  of  a deficiency  in  its  treafury,  t#  a 
government  which  knows  nothing  of  the 
financial  provilions  of  modern  politics,  and, 
confequently,  will  be  totally  unprepared  far 
fuch  a conjuncture. 

The 
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i ue  revenues  of  the  empire  are  diminish-* 
ing?  and  as  the  extortions  of  the  pafhas  in, 
creafe,  and  the  means  of  fatisfying  them  de- 
creaffe  in  a degree  alarming  to  the  porte,  op- 
preffive  even  to  the  JVIahomedans,  and  Mock- 
ingly dihrefsful  to  the  poor  Chridian  fubje&s, 
fome  great  crifis  cannot  be  very  far  off,  when 
the  fultan  mud:  (notwithftanding  every  rea- 
fon  he  may  have  to  the  contrary)  open  the 
treaftrres  of  the  feraglio,  and,  lad:  of  all,  have 


rccourfe  to  the  facred  depofits  of  the  mofques, 
and  the  riches  of  the  ulema.  What  diforder, 
confudon,  and  alarm,  this  will  occadon,  what 


revolutionary  events  it  may  produce  in  the 
provinces,  from  the  did: refs  and  confequent 
weakhefs  of  the  porte,  may  be  eadly  fore- 
feen ; uni  verbal  anarchy  mud:  prevail,  and 
every  pafha  wilfMnire' at  being  an  indepen- 
dent fovereign,  •* 

rhfe't  the¥#  would  be  refou  roes’  in  the  em- 
pire no  one  cdn  doubt ; but  to  employ  them 
would  require  another  fVffem  of  government 
— a fvdem  incompatible  with  the  policy,  the 
habits,  and  perhaps  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  Turkifh  government. 

revenues  have  lately  been  condderably 
augjr^ited  by  improvements  in  the  admini- 
d radon  of  the  different  branches,  and  parti. 


v T 


the  farms. 

he  clebafement  of  the  current  coin  has 

lometimea 
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Jometimes  been  relb r ted  to  by  fovereigns  as  a 
meafure  of  finance.  Jn  this  point  of  view  the 
following  obfervations  on  the  Turkjfli  money 
may  not  be  unacceptable  ; 

.1  * 

The  alloy  in  the  gold  coin  is  filver  (hio£ 

copper.) 

The  zurmachbub  of  Conftantinople,  a gold  coin  of  Mach-, 
mut,  Ofman,  and  Muftafa,  weighs  13  karats,  and 
. c 22t  carats  fine  7 t-,,  . , 

JS  { if  alloy  filver.  ! 1 h=  m‘tCal>  °r  2+  “ratS  of Purc 
gold,  is  worth  6f-  dollars.  Thcfe  pieces  go  for  3! 
dollars. 

Thofe  zurmahbubsof  Abdulhamid  and  Selim  are  19  carats 
fine,  and  go  for  3!  dollars. 

Thofe  of  Cairo  weigh  13  karats,  and  go  in  Turkey  for 
3 1 dollars ; they  are  from  17,  18,  to  19  carats  fine. 

H he  fundukli  of  Machmut  and  Muftafa  weigh  caratsj 
are  23  carats  fine,  and  go  for  5 dollars, 

SILVER  COIN. 

I pound  of  filver  equals  100  drachms. 

Jn  the  piaftres  there  are  but  40  drachms  pure  in  the  pound. 
7 hofe  of  Abdulhamit  34  drachms — they  cheat  2 carats  at 
the  mint,  by  which  the  money  is  lefs  than  the  ftandard, 

I hat  of  fultan  Selim,  the  prefent  reigning  fovereign,  is  Hill 
worfe. 


* * /»■ 
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CHAPTER  III.  , 

4 * , . , . * - ' *. 

Of  the  ’1  urkijh  Military  Force. 

f | "TIE  Rate  of  the  Turkifh  military. forms 
I a very  interefting  branch  of  enquiry, 
fince  it  is  that  by  which  their  empire  has  rifen, 
and  upon  which  it  leems  to  depend.  In  de- 
veloping the  weaknefs  of  this  difbrganized 
mafs,  1 fliall  fir  ft  recur  to  the  caufes  which 
formerly  gave  it  power,  and  which,  having 
cealed  to  operate,  leave  it,  at  the  prelent  day, 
onlv  the  femblance  of  its  ancient  greatnefs. 
From  this  Purvey  we  fliall  turn  to  a delinea- 
tion of  its  prefent  ftate,  and  after  giving  a 
detail  of  the  land  forces,  (hall  conflder  their 
prefent  military  chara6ter,  their  tactics,  and 
laws  of  warfare  ; from  the  united  confidera- 
tion  of  which  will  be  feen,  what  eftimation 
the  Turkifh  armies  juftly  deferve.  The  naval 
force  will  merit  a feparate  attention  ; and 
here  we  fliall  notice  thofe  attempts  at  its 
amelioration,  from  which,  if  effectual  im- 
provement coilld  be  at  all  hoped  in  Turkey, 
it  might  have  been,  with  feme  probability, 
expected.  Laftly,  1 fliall  notice  the  ftate  of 
the  Turkifh  fortifications,  particularly  of  thofe 
which  are,  or  are  fuppofed  to  be,  of  the  laft 
importance  to  the  defence  of  the  empire. 


ft 
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It  is  undeniable  that  the  power  of  the 
Turks 'was  once  formidable  to  their  neigh- 
bours not  by  their  numbers  only,  but  by  their 
military  and  civil  infhtutions,  far  fur  palling 
thofe  of  their  opponents,  who  were  never 
united  in  a rational  fy  hem  ; governed  often  by 
courtiers,  priefts,  or  women  ; pofTefling  no  ra- 
tional lyffem  of  finance,  no  great  relources  in 
cafes  of  exigency,  no  fyffem  of  war  even  com- 
parable to  the  Turks,  a feudal  government, 

internal  diffentions,  no  wife  or  folid  alliances 

% 

amongft  each  other ; and  yet  they  all  trem- 
bled at  the  name  of  the  Turks,  who,  with  a 
confidence  procured  by  their  conftant  luc- 
ceffes,  held  the  Chriftians  no  lefs  in  con- 
tempt as  warriors  than  they  did  on  account 
of  their  religion.  Proud  and  vain-glorious, 
conqueft  was  to  them  a paffion,  a gratifica- 
tion, and  even  a mean  of  falvation,  a lure 
way  of  immediately  attaining  a delicious  pa- 
radife.  Hence  their  zeal  for  the  extenfion 
of  their  empire,  or  rather  a wild  enthufiafm, 
even  beyond  the  pure  patriotifm  of  the  he- 
roes of  antiquity  ; hence  their  profound  re- 
ipedi  for  the  military  profeffion,  . and  their 
glory  even  in  being  obedient  and  fubmifiive 
to  dilcipline. 

The  Ottoman  empire  was  governed  by 
great  men  from  Othman  I.  to  Mahomed  IV. 

The 


ft 
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The  exceptions,  if  any,  were  always  fb  fhorfr 
that  the  military  genius  of  the  people  did 
not  decline,  but  was  like  a fire  fmothered, 
and  always  broke  out  in  the  next  reign  with 
redoubled  fury.  To  fultan  Amurath  I.  is 
owing  the  rife  of  a permanent  military  among 
the  Turks  ; he  it  was,  who,  after  extending 
the  fphere  of  his  conquefls  from  the  Helle- 
fpont  to  the  Danube,  formed  the  more  po- 
litic projefr  of  preferving  his  empire  by  a 
body  of  militia,  accufromed  to  difcipline  and 
attached  by  peculiar  privileges  to  the  fer- 
vice. 

For- this  purpofe  he  took  every  fifth  child 
of  the  C hr  if  tans  in  his  power,  above  fifteen 
years  old,  and  committed  them  to  the  care 

J 7 

of  hufbandmen  for  two  or  three  years,  to  be 
inured  to  hard  labour,  and  inftrudled  in  the 
Mahometan  religion.  They  were  then  taught 
the  ufe  of  arms,  and  to  accuflom  them  to 
{laughter  they  were  made  to  praftife  the  ufe 
of  their  fabres  on  their  prifoners  or  crimi- 
nals. When  every  movement  of  companion 
was  worn  out,  they  were  inrolled  in  the  body 
of  yenijheri,  i.  e.  yem  ajhkan , (new  troops)  or 
janizaries,  and  formed  the  flower  of  the 
Turkifh  army.  The  infritution  of  the  jani- 
zaries gave  at  that  time  a decilive  fuperiority 
to  the  Turkifh  arms,  as  they  prefented  a fyf- 
tem  of  difcipline,  and  a permanency  ot  orga- 
nization. 
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mzation,  till  then  unknown  in  Europe.  Theft* 
haughty  and  celebrated  legions  were  long  the 
terror  of  furrounding  nations,  and  continued 
to  be  looked  upon  as  formidable  until  the 
middle  of  the  feventeenth  century.  At  that 
time  the  Turkifh  power  ceafed  to  aggrandize 
itfeif ; it  made  a paufe  in  its  conqueds, 
paufe  propheticof  that  downfal  toward  which 
it  has  fmcel'o  rapidly  verged,  and  which  feems. 
now  to  threaten  a fpeedy  approach.  The 
deps  which  led  to  this  degradation  are  ealily 
difcernibie.  The  difcipline  of  this  ferocious 
foldiery  could  only  be  upheld  by  fovereigns 
equally  ferocious ; no  fooner  did  the  fultans 
quit  the  fatigues  of  the  camp  for  the  de- 
baucheries of  the  harem,  than  the  janizaries, 
difdaining  their  command,  broke  out  into 
fedition,  and  dethroned  the  monarch  who 
appeared  unworthy  of  empire.  It  was  the 
policy  of  fultan  Mahmud,  who  dreaded 
their  military  and  turbulent  fpirit,  to  debafe 
this  corps ; he  therefore  permitted  the  lowed; 
and  mod  infamous  of  the  people  to  enrol 
themlelves  as  janizaries  ; hence  their  num- 
ber has  been  greatly  dwelled,  but  their  cha- 
racter has  been  more  than  proportionally- 
degraded,  and  many  of  them  are  notorioufly 
ftigmatiledfor  cowardice,  theft,  and  the  vileft 
crimes,  whiid  others,  enervated  by  a city  life, 
and  the  pr  aft  ice  of  the  lowed  trades,  have 

nothing 
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nothing  military  but  the  name  of  janizary* 
In  the  abftradls  of  their  hiftory  will  be  feen 
the  attempts  that  were  made  to  cut  them  off 
entirely. 

Peyffonel  makes  a pompous  enumeration 
of  the  diffindtions  which  take  place  in  the 
army,  and  of  the  military  canons  of  fultan 
Soliman,  which  determine  its  regulation  and 
difcipline. 

That  there  are  fuch  diftinclions  follows 
from  the  very  nature  of  an  army,  as  the 
fag  kol  and  fol  kol  (right  wing  and  left  wing) 
the  ortas ,,  buluks , and  feymens  (different 
names  for  corps)  as  alfo  the  titles  of  the  offi- 
cers, as  janizar  aga , fey  men  bafii , hul  kiaiajf , 
Sec. ; but  thefe  forms  prove  nothing  with  re- 
gard to  the  minutiae  of  tadlics.  It  is  the 
general  charadleriffic  of  the  Turkim  govern- 
ment to  be  loaded  with  forms  and  regu- 
lations, which  arc  of  no  effedlual  fervice ; 
thus  the  canons  of  fultan  Soliman  indeed 
cxiff,  but  no  one  ffudies  them,  and  to  attempt 
enforcing  them  would  be  abfurd. 

O 

I fhall  therefore  proceed  to  ffate  the  fol- 
lowing 

Calculation  of  theT  urkish  Army, 

As  far  as  its  utmoff  extenfion  at  prefent 

admit  from  the  concording  teftimony  of  fe- 
ver al 
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veral  perfons  who  had  the  moft  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  it,  from  ail  application  of 
many  years,  and  with  means  of  acquiring 
the  beft  information. 


INFANTRY. 


3 


Men. 

113,400 


1.  Janizaries 

2.  Topgees,  artillery  men ; according  to  tbe 

ancient  inllitutions  there  fhould  be  1 8,000 
but  there  never  exifted  more  than 

3.  Gumbaragees,  bombardiers 

4.  Boftangees,  guards  of  the  gardens  ; they  now  7 

guard  the  palace  - - - f 

5.  Mehtergees,  who  eredt  the  tents  and  place  | 

the  camp  - ' - 3 

6-.  Meffirlis,  fent  from  Egypt — infantry  and  cavalry  3»000 
7.  Soldiers,  from  Walachia  and  Moldavia  - - 6,000 

Leventis,  marines  ; few  in  peace,  in  war  at  7 QOO 

molt  - - 3 


15,000 


2,000 


12,000 

6,000 


Infantry  - 207,400 


CAVALRY. 

Men. 

1.  Spahis — pay  regulated  - » 10,000 

2.  Serragis,  for  tbe  fervice  of  the  infantry  and 

their  baggage,  enrolled  by  the  pafhas  in  the 
provinces.  They  are  a corps  de  referve  in 
great  neceflities 

3.  Zaims  and  timariots,  feudal  troops  - - 132,000 

4.  Gebegis,  armourers,  who  guard  the  powder j 

arms,  and  magazines,  occafionally  ferve  as  I 
a corps  de  referve  of  cavalry;  they  fhould  > 13,000 
be,  according  to  the  canons  of  the  empire,  1 
30,00c,  they  now  are  fcarcely  - - J 


F 


Carried  over  - 161,000 

5,  Miklagis, 
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CAVALRY. 

Men. 

Brought  forward  - 161,000 

5.  Miklagis,  who  attend  on  the  fpahis  - - 6,000 

6.  Segbans,  who  guard  the  baggage  of  the  ca- 


valry 


} 


4,000 


7.  Volunteers,  with  their  horfes,  never  more  than  10,000 


Cavalry  - 
Infantry  - 


- 181,000 

- 207,400 


Total  - 388,40a 


From  thefe  fhould  be  deducted, 

1.  The  leventis,  who  belong  to  the  "I 

fleet,  and  can  only  be  employed  r 5°3ooc:5 
near  the  coaft  where  the  fleet  is  - ^ 

2.  For  the  garrifon  of  Conflantinople,-) 

though  fo  many  in  time  of  war,  r 20,000 
are  not  always  kept  there  - - J 

3.  Garrifons  of  the  fortrefies  and  fron-  7 

^ . t-  j a r 1 100,000 

tiers  in  Europe  and  Ana  - - j 

4.  The  boftangees,  when  the  grand")  00Q 

feignior  does  not  go  into  the  field  S 


182,000 


Troops  to  take  the  field  - 206,400 

The  miklagis,  and  fuch  as  ferve  the  vizir,  the'h 
beglerbegs,  and  pafhas,  never  go  into  the  ( 
battle,  and  only  increafe  the  number  ; thefe  F 2C5C0° 
may  be  computed  nearly  at  - - J 


Total  - 186,400 


The  remainder  of  effective  men  will  therefore  amount 
only  to  186,400  men. 

As 
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As  it  will  loon  appear  how  little  the  Turk- 
iih  arms  are  ftrengthened  by  difcipline,  the 
conlideration  of  numbers  becomes  doubly  im- 
portant, and  indeed  it  is  upon  them  that  the 
porte  at  prefent  entirely  relies.  Yet  even 
here  its  power  evidently  fails  to  an  alarming 
degree : it  has  often  found  it  difficult  to  af- 
femble  100,000  men;  and  in  1774,  with  its 
utmoff  efforts,  it  could  only  bring  into  the 
field  142,000. 

Thele  numbers  too  are  greatly  leffiened  by 
defertion.  In  1773,  the  porte  fent  60,000 
janizaries  toward  Trebifond,  to  be  embarked 
for  the  Crimea,  where  not  10,000  arrived, 
the  red:  having  difperfed  themfelves  on  their 
route.  Befides  thefe  regular  troops,  the 
’Turks  were  formerly  abided  by  numerous 
hordes  of  Tatars,  whole  mode  of  warfare 
exceeded  even  their  own  in  barbarity  : this 
fupply  is  now  cut  off  by  their  ceffion  of  the 
Tatar  provinces  to  the  emprefs,  fo  that  they 
will  not  in  future  be  able  to  cope  with  Ruf- 
iia  even  in  the  number  of  their  troops. 

The  lafr  reliance  of  the  porte  is  upon  the 
volunteers ; but  a few  obfervations  will  fuf- 
lice  to  ffiew  how  little  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  fuch  forces. 

Formerly,  when  the  whole  nation  was  in 
fome  manner  inflamed  with  the  warlike  ee- 

• • • • /O 

plus  of  the  janizaries,  when  the  people  were 

f 2 inflated 
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inflated  by  fuccefs,  and  every  one  knew  more 
or  lefs  the  ufe  of  arms,  thefe  were  often 
found  ufeful  and  valiant  troops  ; but  at  pre- 
fent  they  confiff  chiefly  of  an  undifciplined 
rabble,  infHgated  either  by  a momentary 
rafhnefs  or  a defire  of  plunder.  Some  go, 
becaufe  they  are  afhamed  to  flay  at  home,  on 
account  of  the  ridicule  of  their  neighbours  ; 
others,  tofecure  the  privileges  and  pecuniary 
advantage  which  they  derive  from  being  at- 
tached to  a chamber  (or  company)  of  jani- 
zaries ; another  part  of  thefe  volunteers 
are  robbers,  and  the  outcaff  of  the  lurks, 
who  go  to  plunder  on  their  march,  as  well 
o-oino-  as  coming,  under  the  fandion  of  their 
military  profefTion. 

The  mollahs  and  mouhazim  cry  from  the 
minarets  of  the  mofques,  in  time  of  war,  that 
all  good  mufulmans  muff  go  to  fight  againft 
the  infidels,  with  a long  enumeration  of  the 
obligations  an  all  true  believers  to  take  the 
field. 

Hence,  a young  man  is  often  feized  with 
a fit  of  enthufiafm,  (l  have  perfonally  known 
many  fuch  in  Alia)  he  takes  a pair  of  richly 
furnifhed  piffols  (if  he  can  afford  it,  for  in 
the  richnefs  of  their  armour  is  their  pride)  a 
fabre  covered  with  filver,  and  a carabine,  and 
mounts  his  horfe  to  conquer  the  infidels,  and 
make  them  become  mululmans,  and  to  bring 

back 
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back  with  him  young  girls  for  his  harem.  If 
he  does  not  repent  and  turn  back  before  he 
fees  the  camp,  nor  when  arrived  at  the  army, 
he  foon  learns  from  others  the  danger  there 

is,  and  the  difficulty  of  vanquiffiing  the  in- 
fidels ; but  when  he  has  been  a witnefs  of 

it,  and  feeit  that  there  are  only  hard  blows 
to  be  gotten,  he  generally  fets  lpiirs  to  his 
htorfe,  and  rides  off.  Thus  by  whole  troops, 
in  every  war,  thefe  volunteers  return,  plun- 
tiering  the  poor  peafants,  and  often  murder- 
ing them,  particularly  if  they  are  Chriftians, 
to  be  able  to  fwear,  when  they  return  home, 
how  many  infidels  they  have  killed.  The 
Afiatic  foot  foldiers  defert  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  bv  thoufaiids,  though  thev  are  mofc 

7 j 7 O J 

of  them  janizaries. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a confiderable  diffe- 
rence in  the  foldiery  ‘ the  Turks  of  Europe 
are  the  heft  foldiers;  but  far  above  all,  thole 
of  Bofnia,  Albania,  Croatia,  and  towards  the 
emperor’s  frontier  ; they  are  a very  rebuff 
and  warlike  people,  accu homed  from  their 
infancy  to  arms,  and  are  almoft  continually 
fighting  with  one  another,  or  againft  the 
porte,  or  plundering  on  .the  rdteds.  The  em- 
peror had  to  do  with  a much  worfe  enemy 
than  the  Ruffians  ; and  befides,  they  had  to 
defend  their  families  and  homes,  and  confe- 

f 3 quently 


qucntly  had  an  interefl  in  the  war,  which  the 
Afiatic  troops  have  not. 

Many  authors  have  contended,  that  it  is 
poffible  to  infpire  the  Turks  anew  with  their 
ancient  military  fpirit,  and  to  elevate  their 
forces  to  their  former  fuperiority,  by  inflru£l> 
ing  them  in  European  tactics.  The  at- 
tempts  which  have  fo  frequently  been  made 
by  French  officers  to  this  purpofe,  without 
the  leaf!  fuccels,  are  convincing  proofs  againft 
fuch  a fuppofition*  The  celebrated  Bonne- 
\ al,  whole  adventures  were  matter  of  much 
notoriety  in  the  beginning  of  this  century* 
laboured  at  this  undertaking,  as  did  the  Ba* 
ron  de  Tott  fince  his  time  ; yet,  notwith- 
standing the  ability  and  perfeverance  of  the 
latter,  all  his  pains  were  rendered  fruitlefs 
by  the  unconquerable  bigotry  of  the  Turks 
themfelves.  An  attempt  is  now  making  on 
a better  principle  ; not  by  endeavouring  to 
difcipline  the  old  foldiery,  but  by  railing  a 
new  corps,  of  which  notice  fhall  hereafter 
be  taken.  If  thefe  inflances  were  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  fhow  the  impracticability  of  fuch 
an  attempt,  a very  flight  view  of  the  real 
Bate  of  their  force  would  fuffice  to  fet  it  in 
the  cleared:  point  of  view. 

Their  force  lies  in  their  attack,  but  for 
that  they  mull  be  prepared  ; taken  unawares 

the 
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the  fmalleft  number  puts  them  to  flight. 
The  Ruffians  always  conquer  when  they 
attack  them,  and  therefore  avoid  being  at- 
tacked, which  is  generally  very  eafy.  At  pre- 
fen t even  the  attack  of  the  Turks  (terrible  in- 
deed as  it  appears  to  thofe  who  fee  it  the  flrft 
time)  is  no  longer  feared  by  the  Ruffians ; they 
know  how  to  receive  it,  and  therefore  do  not 
dread  it.  Had  the  emperor  followed  the 
Ruffian  fvftem,  he  would  have  been  equally 
fuccefsful,  in  the  beginning  of  the  lafl:  war, 
as  he  was  when  he  changed  his  plan  of  ope- 
ration. 

Befldes  that  the  Turks  refufe  all  me- 
lioration, they  arc  feditious  and  mutinous ; 
their  armies  are  incumbered  with  immenfe 
baggage,  and  their  camp  has  ail  the  conveni- 
encies  of  a town,  withfhops,  &c;  for  fuch  was 
th  eir  ancient  cuftom  when  they  wandered 
with  their  hordes-.  When  their  fudden  fury 
is  abated,  which  is  at  the  lead:  obflinate  re- 
fffiance,  they  are  leized  with  a panic,  and 
have  no  rallying  as  formerly*  I11  proportion 
as  the  march  of  the  army,  advancing  in  the 
field,  was  flow,  fo  is  it  rapid  in  its  retreat. 

I hey  leave  their  baggage,  abandon  every 
thing  to  the  enemy,  and  do  not  even  nail  up 
their  cannon;  The  cavalry  (which  is  the 
only  part  of  their  army  that  deferves  the 
name  of  troops)  is  as  much  afraid  of  their 

own  foot  as  of  the  enemy  ; for  in  a defeat 

f 4 they 
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they  fire  at  them  to  get  their  horfes  to  ef- 
dape  quicker.  In  fhort,  it  is  a mob  affembled 
rather  than  an  army  levied.  None  of  thole 
numerous  details  of  a well-organized  body, 
neceffary  to  give  quicknefs,  ftrength,  and  re- 
gularity to  its  a&ions,  to  avoid  confufion, 
to  repair  damages,  to  apply  every  part  to 
feme  ufe  ; nothing,  as  with  us,  the  reftilt  of 
reafonins*  and  combination ; no  fvffematic 
attack,  defence,  or  retreat ; no  accident  fore- 
leen,  or  provided  for. 

* To  thefe  reafons  might  be  added  the  opi- 
nion of  Gazi  Haffan,  the  celebrated  captain- 
palha  (of  whom  I lhall  have  occalioij  to  fav 
much  hereafter)  who,  after  repeated  endea- 
vours to  improve  the  army,  found  all  his  at- 
tempts ineffectual.  He  faw  it  was  impoffi- 
ble  to  dilcipline  the  Turkith  army,  and  gave 
up  all  hopes  of  it,  but  propofed  a new  order 
of  battle. 

I Ie  would  have  divided  an  army  of  1 00,000 
men  into  ten  different  corps,  which  were  to 
attack  feparately,  and  lo  arranged  that  the 
retreat  of  the  repulfed  corps  fhould  not  over- 
whelm and  put  in  diforder  thofe  wffiich  had 
not  attacked.  He  affirmed,  that  though  the 
artillery  of  an  European  army  would  make 
great  (laughter,  yet  no  army  could  withffand 
ten  Turkifh  attacks,  which  are  furious,  but 
ffiort  if  they  do  not  fucceed,  and  the  attack 

of 
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of  10,000  is  as  dangerous  as  of  100,000  in 
one  body,  for  the  flrft  repulled,  the  reft,  on 
whom  thev  fall  back,  immediately  take  to 
flight.  But  anv  one  who  knows  the  Turks 
would  fee  the  impoflibility  of  leading  on  the 
other  corps  after  a defeat  of  the  fir  ft,  as 
the  fpirit  of  their  army  now  is.  Hie  old  ja- 
nizaries are  no  more  ; befdes,  the  Chriftian 
army,  encouraged  by  fuccels,  would  have 
time  to  recover  from  any  diforder.  Haftan 
himfelf  was  as  brave  as  a lion,  but  he  could 
not  infpire  into  the  troops  his  own  fpirit ; he 
tried  nineteen  years,  and  had  all  the  time  un- 
limited  power.  If  he  therefore  performed 
nothing  in  a reign,  where  he  virtually  was 
fovereign,  what  is  to  be  expected  now  or 
hereafter  ? Centuries  mav  pals  away  before 

J i J 

another  Inch  man  arifes  with  fuch  means. 


The  1 urkifh  weapons  require  feme  notice. 
The  artillerv  which  they  have,  and  which  is 
chiefly  brafs,  comprehends  many  fine  pieces 
of  camion ; but  notwith  (landing  the  reiterated 
inilruclion  of  fo  manv  French  engineers,  they 
are  profoundly  ignorant  of  its  management*. 

Their 


*■  In  fpeakiug  of  their  nrtillery  T ought  not  to  omit  men- 
tioning  an  Englilhman  in  the  fervice  of  the  poifteg  his 
name  is  Campbell,  and  he  is  related  to  a great  Scotch 
family.  When  very  young,  he  came  to  ConRantinople 
(the  caufe  of  his  quitting  Scotland  is  faid  to  be  a duel)  and, 
without  making  himfelf  known  to  any  European,  he- went 
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Their  mulket- barrels  are  much  efleemed  * 
but  they  are  too  heavy ; nor  do  they  poffels 
any  quality  fuperior  to  common  iron  barrels* 
which  have  been  much  hammered,  and  are 
of  very  loft  Swediih  iron.  They  are  thus 
made:  round  a rod  of  iron  they  twift  foft  old 
iron  wire,  and  forge  it;  then  they  bore  out  the 
rod,  part  of  which  often  remains,  according 
as  the  wire  was  thick  or  thin,  and  the  bore 
large  or  fmalh 

The  art  of  tempering  their  fabres  is  now 
Icily,  and  all  the  blades  of  great  value  are 
tmeient ; however,  their  fabre  is  fuperior  to 
tiny  of  ours  in  its  form  and  lightnefs.  It  is 

J O 

a great  error  in  all  the  cavalry  in  Europe  to 
have  heavy  fabres;  I have  often  heard  old 

to  the  porte  and  turned  Turk.  He  advanced  by  flow  de- 
grees till  he  became  general  of  the  bombardiers  (the  place 
which  Bonneval  had)  and  then  only  he  became  acquainted 
with  his  countrymen,  and  other  Europeans.  He  wras  many 
years  at  the  head  of  the  foundery  of  ordnance  ; and  though 
at  home  he  knew  nothing  of  the  art  of  carting  cannon,  he 
foon  far  ftirpafEa  Mr.  cle  Tott,  over  whom  he  had  great 
advantages,  as  he  is  a Manomedan.  He  is  a gOod  claffical 
fcholar,  and  fpcaks  the  modern  languages  with  corredtnels. 
He  is  perfectly  a gentleman,  and  is  univerfally  reflected  by 
Europeans  for  the  honour,  integrity,  prudence,  and  hu- 
manity of  his  character.  The  Turks  know  little  how  to 
erteem  a man  of  fo  much  worth ; for  after  rendering  the  mort 
important  fervices  to  the  porte,  he  was  treated  with  ingra- 
titude, and  now,  being  advanced  in  years,  is  wholly  ne- 
glected. 

O 

German 
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German  foldiers  complain  of  it,  and  an  old 
foldier  is  a good  judge.  It  ieems  prepol- 
terotis  indeed  to  make  all  the  fabres  in  a 
regiment  of  equal  weight,  without  regard  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  arm  to  uie  it ; befides,  a 
jharp  light  fabre  will  make  a deeper  cut 
than  our  heavy  fabres  now  in  ufe.  Among 
the  Turks,  every  foldier  choofes  his  own 
fabre,  and  takes  fuch  a one  as  he  can  ma- 
nage with  eafe  ; thus,  if  he  mules  fjis  ftroke 
he  can  recover  his  guard,  whilfc  a man  with 
a heavy  fabre  is  loft.  The  part  gralped  by  the 
fingers  in  European  fabres  is  much  too  thick, 
and  weakens  the  hold.  Much  is  talked  in 
Europe  of  the  balance  of  a fabre  by  making 
it  heavy  in  the  hand*  ; this  cannot  be  the 
cafe  in  any  degree,  except  the  knob  or  pom- 
mel project  out  of  the  hand  towards  the 
elbow,  which  will  enable  him  to  raife  up 
the  point  quick  by  the  force  of  the  wrift* 
after  he  has  given  a blow  ; but  the  weight 

o 

of  the  fall  of  the  bl  ow  is  diminifhed  in  both 
cafes.  Let  any  man  hr  ike  a blow  with  a 

* The  fulcrum  is  the  fore-finger,  and  the  back  part  of 
the  hand  prefles  down  the  pommel ; but  a man  in  battle 
does  not  keep  his  hand  at  one  height;  he  lifts  up  his  arm, 
and  conlequently  has  the  weight  of  the  handle  of  his  fabre* 
to  lift  up,  and  the  power  is  in  the  elbow  and  (boulder,  not 
iwi  the  wrifl:  alone.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  men  in 
action,  particularly  new  troops,  will  ufe  their  fabres  in  the 
fame  manner  they  do  on  field  days. 
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fabre  heavy  in  the  hand,  and  then  take  out 
the  blade,  and  put  on  it  a light  fmall  handle, 
and  hi  ike  another  blow  with  it,  and  he  will 
find  the  difference.  Let  him  ftrike  with  each 
fifty  blows  as  quick  as  he  can,  and  obferve 
the  difference  of  time,  and  the  fatigue,  and 
he  will  be  convinced.  The  fharpnefs  of  the 
edge  of  the  Turkifh  fabre,  and  the  velocity 
which  the  arm  gives  to  a light  weapon,  com* 
penfates  for  the  weight  of  the  fabre.  All 
their  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  fabre 
for  ages,  with  it  they  conquered  their  em* 
pire,  and  it  certainly  deferves  fome  attention 
for  cavalry.  The  edge  of  our  fabres  is  never 
fharp  enough,  and  the  angle  of  the  edge 
is  too  acute.  In  regard  to  its  crookednefs 
it  has  an  advantage,  as  a blow  ftraight  down 
gives  a drawing  cut ; and  it  is  a good  de- 
fence, for  the  arm  being  held  out  horizon- 
tally with  the  fabre  upright  in  the  hand* 
a fmall  motion  of  the  wrift  turning  the  edge 
to  the  right  or  left,  covers  the  body  by  the 
crook  of  the  fabre;  the  ihoulder  of  the  edge, 
not  the  edge  itfelf,  forms  the  parry.  Fencing 
with  the  crooked  fabre  was  formerly  taught 
to  the  janizaries.  The  pufh  with  the  fabre 
is  all'o  a good  attack.  If,  however,  the  pulh 

w 

only  is  preferred  for  cavalry,  the  lighter  and 

longer  the  fabre  is  the  better,  and  the  nearer 

it  is  to  a fpear  or  lance.  The  blow  upwards 
* • 
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is  efteemed  the  moil  dangerous  by  the  T urks, 
as  it  is  the  mod:  difficult  to  parry. 

Many  of  their  cavalry  make  ufe  of  the  fpear, 
which,  for  a dole  regular  front,  is  perhaps 
the  bed:  weapon;  but  as  the  l urkiffi  horie 
wheel  round  in  fullipeed,  and  aie  nevei  in  a 
regular  flraight  line,  perhaps  no  weapon  is  i o 
advantageous  as  their  light  ffiarp  crooked 
fabre.  No  body  of  cavalry  that  keeps  to- 
gether,  and  makes  its  evolutions  without  being 
broken  (that  is  keeping  a clofe  front  in  a 
line)  can  give  a diock  to  the  ITurkifh  ca- 
valry; thev  wheel  about  and  letieai  much 
fader  than  regular  cavalry  can  advance,  and 
this  not  in  a body,  but  each  man  turns  his 
horfe  round  in  his  place.  Much  might  be 
laid  for  and  againfl  their  cavalry-,  it  is  fo- 
reign to  my  prefent  purpofe,  and  w^ould  re- 
quire a long  diflertation  to  - put  them  and 
our  cavalry  in  a comparative  view.  Only 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  though  their  in- 
fantry can  neither  be  oppofed  to  European 
cavalry  or  infantry,  nor  their  cavalry  to  Eu- 
ropean infantry,  yet  their  cavalry  is  gene- 
rally fupenor  to  all  the  cavalry  they  have 
been  hitherto  oppofed  to  ; I mean  the  better 
kind  of  their  cavalry,  which  is  now  not  very 
numerous,  and  can  make  no  efledlual  oppo- 
dtion  to  an  European  army  of  good  infantry 
with  cannon. 


Their 
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Their  beF  Turkifh  fabres  have  pne  great 
defect,  brittlenefs;  they  are  apt  to  rlv  like 
glais  by  a blow  given  injudicioufly,  though 
a per  foil  ufod  to  cut  with  them  will,  without 
any  danger  of  breaking  a fabre  or  turning 
its  edare,  cut  through  an  iron  nail  as  thick 
as  a man’s  finger.  Few  accidents  happen  in 
confequence  of  fabres  breaking  among  the 
Turkifh  cavalry,  but  ve.iy  frequently  amongft 
the  infantry,  from  ignorance  of  their  ufe. 
In  regard  to  this  I will  cite  a fa£t  which 
fell  under  my  particular  knowledge.  At  the 
Forming  of  Oczakow,  a lieutenant  of  the 
fleet  of  the  Black  Sea,  a Mr,  box,  an  En- 
rlifhman,  ferved  as  a volunteer,  and  march- 
ing  at  the  head  of  a column  of  200  Ruffian 
grenadiers,  was  oppofed  by  a body  of  Turks  5 
he  was  a man  of  prodigious  bodily  ftrength 
and  great  courage;  he  fought  at  the  head 
of  the  column  in  the  front  rank,  with  a 
Turkifh  fabre ; it  was  foon  broken ; the  fol- 
diers  ffirpplied  him  with  others  whicn  they 
picked  up  from  the  ground,  but  from  his 
want  of  Drill,  he  broke  thelb  alfo,  till  the 
enemy  retreated.  He  killed  a number  or 
Turks,  and  efcaped  without  a wound,  defend- 
ing himfelf  with  the  remainder  of  one  fabre 
till  he  was  fupplied  with  another.  None  of 
theft  Turks  had  the  ieaft  notion  of  parrying 
the  blows.  This  Mr,  Fox  was  a volunteer 
, afterwards 
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afterwards  at  the  {forming  of  I (mail,  where 
he  was  killed.  He  is  remembered  in  the 
Ruffian  army  to  this  day  as  a great  hero.  As 
foldiers,  even  the  heft  taught  tc  ule  the  crooked 
fabre,  are  not  always  fo  calm  in  action  as  to 
make  the  heft  ufe  of  it,  a blade  tempered  in 
the  manner  of  the  heft  blades  in  Europe  is 
preferable,  provided  the  edge  be perfedtlyjhurp , 
and  the  angle  of  it  not  too  acute ; and  as  to  the 
crooked  form,  it  alio  requires  coolnefs  and 
knowledge  to  ufe  it,  for  if  the  part  which 
bends  moil  forward  and  the  point  do  not  de- 
fcend  in  a ffiraight  line  (i.  e.  if  the  edge  and 
the  back  do  not  defcend  in  the  fame  line)  the 
point  will  turn  the  fabre  lidewaysby  its  weight, 
as  loon  as  the  crooked  part  ftrikes,  and  pre- 
vent its  cutting;  for  this  reafon  a ftraighter 
blade,  in  an  ignoiant  or  timid  hand,  is  pre- 
ferable; but  a light  blade  and  thin  hilt  is  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  for  the  fafety  of  the  foldier. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  the  Romans, 
with  their  fhort  fwords,  had  a great  advantage 

7 £5  O 

over  the  Gauls,  whofe  long  heavy  fwords 
loon  tired  them.  A Turk,  with  his  light 

7 O 

mort  fabre  proportioned  to  his  ftrength  (for 
they  are  not  long  taking  the  chord  of  the 
fegment)  will  not  tire  fo  foon  as  an  European 
with  his  long  heavy  fabre,  I {peak  of  ca- 
valry, for  the  fabre,  after  the  invention  of  the 
bayonet,  is  a bad  weapon  for  infantry. 


Their 
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1 heir  laws  of  war  are  thole  of  the  moft 
ferocious  barbarians;  believing,  from  the  pre- 
judices of  their  religion,  that  they  have  a 
right  to  carry  fire  and  lword  at  pleafure 
among  the  infidels,  thev  are  checked  in  their 
bloody  career  by  no  ideas  of  mercy.  They 
have  aright,  as  they  imagine,  to  put  to  death 
all  their  pr  Toners,  of  whatever  age  or  fex, 
whether  they  throw  down  their  arms,  capitu- 
late, or  by  whatever  method  they  are  taken, 
and  this  right  extends,  not  only  to  the  mo- 
ment  of  capture,  but  for  ever  afterward, 
imlefs  the  captive  embrace  the  Mahometan 
religion.  The  heads  of  the  enemy’s  lubjedts 
are  valued  by  the  government  at  a certain 
price,  and  for  every  one  that  is  brought  in 
five  fequins  are  paid  out  of  the  treafury.  This 
is  frequently  a fiource  of  the  greateff  crimes, 
as  it  is  impoffible  to  diftinguifh  the  head  of 
an  enemy  from  that  of  a wretched  peafant 
or  unfortunate  traveller,  who  has  been  af- 
faffinated  for  the  lake  of  the  reward.  It  is 
the  common  cuftom  after  an  adtion,  when 
the  grand  vizir  returns  to  his  tent,  for  the 

O 

fbldiers  to  line  the  path  with  heads  which 
have  been  thus  chopped  off. 

The  barbarous  law  of  Turkifh  warfare, 
which  condemns  all  their  prifoners  to  death, 
is  not  indeed  always  pradtifed;  but  it  is  not 
humanity  that  prevents  it;  avarice  or  brutal 

del ire 
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defire  are  the  caufes  of  prolonging  to  the 
Have  a miferable  exigence.  At  other  time3 
the  ferocious  conqueror  butchers  in  cold 
blood  his  captive,  or  drags  him  along  loaded 
with  injury  and  infult.  Such  is  the  faithful 
picture  drawn  by  Count  Ferrieres  and  others 
of  the  treatment  of  the  Audrian  prifoners 
(many  of  them  officers  of  didinftion)  in  their 
way  to  Condantinople.  Thole  who  fell  tick 
on  the  road,  or  appeared  incapable  of  being 
converted  to  the  purpofes  of  labour,  were  cru- 
elly mangled  by  the  common  waggoners , who 
^hopped  off  the  heads  of  fome,  and  maimed 
others  from  the  impulfe  of  mere  barbarity ; 
and  the  proceeding  of  the  common  waggoners 
was  lawful , and  conformable  to  cuftom. 

The.  naval  force  of  the  Turks  is  by  no 
means  confiderable.  Their  grand  fleet  con- 
fided of  not  more  than  1 7 or  1 8 fail  of  the  line 
in  the  lad  war,  and  thofe  not  in  very  good 
condition ; at  prefent  their  number  is  leffened. 
Their  gallies  are  now  of  no  ufe  as  drips  of 
.war ; but  there  are  about  twenty  large  veffels 
called  caravellasy  which  belong  to  merchants, 
and  in  time  of  war  are  frequently  taken  into 
the  fervice  of  the  porte,  and  carry  forty  guns, 
,Thefe  were  the  veffels,  of  which  feveral  were 
lod,  during  the  lad  war,  in  the  Liman,  and 
between  Kilburon  and  Ochakof.  Their  fhips 
in  general  are  roomy,  and  larger,  for  the  num- 
v ....j,  : g her 
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ber  of  guns,  than  ours.  In  regard  to  their 
confer  u&ion,  they  are  built  of  good  oak  wood, 
but  the  timbers  being  too  far  afunder,  they  are 
very  weak.  From  the  flightnefs  of  their  make 
they  are  liable  foon  to  become  hogged ; to 
prevent  which,  they  build  them  with  their 
decks  curved  up,  fo  that  when  the  two  ends 
fettle,  the  vellels  become  flraight.  Such  fhips 
do  not  lafe  long,  and  are  fubjebt  to  be  leaky. 
In  1 778,  the  fined:  fhip  in  the  fleet  foundered 
in  the  Black  Sea;  being  too  weak,  fhe  worked 
her  caulking  out,  and  leaked  between  all  her 
planks.  The  famous  captain  palha,  HafTan, 
attributed  it  to  the  bad  caulking,  and  when 
the  fleet  came  back  into  the  port  of  Confean- 
tinople,  he  ordered  all  the  captains  of  the 
fhips  of  war  to  attend  in  perfon  the  caulking 
of  their  own  fhips  all  the  time,  on  pain  of 
death.  One  of  them,  being  one  day  tired  of 
fitting  by  his  fhip,  went  home  to  his  houfe, 
not  above  a quarter  of  a mile  off.  The  cap- 
tain pafha  happened  to  go  himfelf  to  the  ar- 
fenal  to  fee  the  work,  examined  the  caulking, 
found  fault,  and  afked  for  the  captain ; the 
truth  was  obliged  to  be  told  him ; he  fat  down 
on  a fmall  carpet,  fent  one  man  for  his  blun- 

• 1 

derbufs,  and  another  to  call  the  captain  ; as 
foon  as  the  unfortunate  man  came  near  him, 
he  took  up  his  blunderbufs  and  fhot  him  dead 
without  fpeaking  a word  to  him.  “ Take  and 

“ bury 
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u bury  him,”  lie  faid,  “ and  let  the  other 
<s  captains  attend  him  to  the  grave,  and  the 
“ caulking  be  fufpended  till  they  return.” 
The  fhape  of  their  (hips  bottoms  is  con- 
fidered  by  all  thofe  who  are  judges  (fuch  as 
French  fhip-builders  and  Englilh  feamen, 
whofe  opinions  I have  heard)  as  the  mod  per- 
fedh  It  is  certain  they  are  very  fad  failors, 
but  their  upper  works  are  very  inferior  to  the 
(hips  of  other  nations.  It  is  for  the  fake  of 
drength,  and  the  improvement  of  their  upper 
works,  that  they  have  fometimes  employed 
French  fhip-builders.  I was  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Le  Roy,  who  built  them  fome  (hips  at 
Condantinople  ; he  allured  me,  that  he  took 
as  models  for  the  bottoms,  Turkifh  veflfels. 

They  build  their  (hips  at  Meteline,Stanchio, 
Sinope,  or  at  Condantinople.  Thofe  at  Si- 
nope cod  (a  drip  of  the  line)  only  jT.  9,000, 
without  their  guns  and  rigging.  Their  guns 
are  always  of  brafs.  It  appears  therefore  that 
the  Turks  might  eafily  have  (hips  of  the  bed 
Conftru&ion  ; but  they  have  no  nurfery  for 
leamen*  The  Greeks  navigate  their  veflels, 
together  with  a few  Maltefe  and  other  (laves, 
and  thefe  are  very  timorous,  for  on  the  fmallefl: 
accident  the  captain  hangs  them.  The 
Turks  fight  the  guns,  and  fome  of  the  lowed 
clafs  aflid  in  getting  up  the  anchors,  pulling 
at  the  end  o(  a rope,  &c.  They,  however,  row 
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and  manage  their  narrow  fharp  boats  in  the* 
channel  of  Conftantinople  better  than  an} 
other  people.  They  get  their  heft  Tailors 
from  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  but  not  in  great 
numbers  ; thole  employed  in  the  trade  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  who  belong  to  the 
-coaft  of  Anatolia,  are  wretchedly  bad  ; they 
navigate  veffels  of  the  worft  conftru61ion 
poflible,  which  can  never  fail  but  before  the 
wind  ; when  the  wind  changes  they  run  into 
port ; this  is  the  reafon  fo  many  mercantile 
veffels  are  loft  in  the  Euxine,  and  not  from 
the  dangerous  navigation  of  that  lea. 

The  famous  captain  pallia  (before  men- 
tioned) collefted  all  the  good  failors  he  could 
engage  from  Barbary,  the  Adriatic  gulph, 
Idrea  (famous  for  a faft  failing  kind  of  cut- 
ters) and  other  parts,  but  ftill  his  fleet  wa* 
badly  manned,  and  without  the  Greeks  never 
could  have  put  to  fea  in  1778. 

As  the  eflablifbment  of  the  navy  has  been 
moftly  taken  from  the  Chrifiians,  and  has  not 
the  authority  of  their  ancient  inftitutiohs  to 
. plead  for  its  abufes,  there  would  be  a great 
poffibility  of  its  improvement,  were  it  not 
for  that  habitual  indolence  which  leads  the 
Turk  quickly  to  abandon  any  arduous  un- 
dertaking. 

Never  was  there  fo  great  a profpeft  of  im- 
provement in  the  Turkifh  marine,  as  that  af- 
forded 
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forded  by  the  exertions  of  the  celebrated 
Haifa  11,  captain  palha  or  high  admiral,  who 
was  promoted  to  that  important  office  for  his 
military  talents,  and  the  bravery  which  he 
difplayed  at  Chel'me.  He  employed  all  the 
influence  which  his  official  and  perfonal  cha- 
racter both  gave  him,  and  which,  under  fultan 
Abdul  Hamid,  was  almoft  unlimited,  to  in- 
troduce various  reforms  into  the  Turkilhnavv, 
and,  had  he  been  properly  feconded,  would 
have  certain jy  railed  it  toconliderable  impor- 
tance, though  not  to  an  equality  with  the 
Ruffian  fleet  now  in  the  Black  Sea. 

I cannot  avoid  making  a fhort  digreffion 
relative  to  him.  The  name  of  1 1 a flair 
being  very  common  among  the  Turks, 
there  have  been  feveral  Balkan  Path  as,  who 
have  borne  the  fupreme  command  in  their 
marine  ; it  will  therefore  be  proper  to  dif- 
tinguilh  this  illuftrious  man  by  his  furnamc 
Gazi,  or  Conqueror,  given  him  by  the  ful- 
tan— this  appellation  exa&ly  anfwers  to  Im- 
perator  during  the  Roman  republic.  Two 
reafons  particularly  induce  me  to  delineate 
his  character ; the  alperflons  which  have  been 
call;  upon  it,  and  the  ftriking  inflances  which 
it  dii'plays  of  the  inefficacy  even  of  the 
greateff  talents  under  fuch  a government  as 
that  of  l urkey.  . It  is  uncertain  what  coun- 
try gave  him  birth.  He  was  brought  up  at  Al- 
giers, where  he  railed  himlelf  to  a confidera- 
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ble  office  in  the  fervice  of  the  dey.  M.  de 
Peyflbnel,  who  is  intereded  in  prefenting  the 
bed;  pictures  of  Turkiffi  manners,  eagerly 
feizes  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  this 
great  man,  and  though  in  fome  indances  ra- 
ther too  partially,  he  upon  the  whole  gives  a 
much  more  juft  impreffion  of  his  charadler 
than  what  we  gather  from  Baron  de  Tott, 
who  had  a perfonal  enmity  to  him.  The  na- 
tural abilities  of  Gazi  Haffan  Paffia  were 
great  ; his  defe£ts  were  thofe  of  education* 
In  perfon  drong  and  vigorous,  he  improved 
bis  conditution  by  temperance,  and  hardened 
it  by  the  fatigues  of  a military  life.  The 
adis  of  bravery,  which  defervedly  elevated  the 
name  of  Gazi  Hadan  above  that  of  any  mo- 
dern Turk,  are  too  numerous  and  driking  to 
need  repetition  ; they  bordered  indeed  fome- 
times  upon  raffinefs ; and  it  is  upon  this  ac- 
count that  Tott  cenfures  his  daring  attempt  at 
Lemnos.  His  condudl,  however,  on  that  oc- 
cadon  well  deferves  the  applaufe  given  to  it 
by  Peydonel ; it  was  one  of  thofe  daring  enter- 
prizes,  which  by  their  audacity  feem  to  en- 
ffire  fuccefs.  The  Ruffians  were  furprifed, 
unarmed  and  unprepared,  and  were  forced  to 
embark  with  the  mod;  difgraceful  precipita- 
tion ; it  feems  however  a mydery,  why  their 
fleet,  formidable  as  it  was,  diould  let  fail, 
and  it  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  the 

panic 
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panic  with  which  the  bold  exploit  of  HafTan 
had  filled  them.  It  has  been  infiiuiated  that 
he  was  addi&ed  to  the  unnatural  vices  too  fre- 
quent among  his  countrymen;  but  this  alper- 
fion  is  altogether  unfounded  : he  had  only 
one  wife,  and  no  concubine. 

The  ridicule  which  Tott  has  thrown  upon 
him  for  a want  of  fcientific  knowledge  is  no 
more  than  applies  to  his.  countrymen  univer- 
ially  ; but  though  poffe fling  little  fcience 
himfelf,  he  by  no  means  defpifed  it  in  others, 
and  the  improvements  which' he  fuggefted  in 
the  Turkifh  marine  difplay,  if  not  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  fird  principles,  at  lead: 
a bold  and  vigorous  grafp-of  native  genius. 
Cruelty  alfo  has  been  laid  to  his  charge,  but 
without  Sufficient  allowance  for  the  date  of 
things  in  which  he  was  placed.  The  command 
of  an  undifciplined  and  tumultuous  force  is 
not  always  to  be  preferved  by  lenient  mea- 
fures  ; his  difcipline  therefore  was  fevere,  his 
punifhments  driking,  and  often  languinary, 
but  never  wantonly  cruel ; he  put  iuddenly  to 
death,  but  never  tortured. 

■ 

Where  a dmilar  feverity  was  not  called  for, 
he  difplayed  a clemency  unufual  in  a Turk. 
Though  dri&ly  religious,  he  was  mild  and 
equitable  to  Chridians  in  general ; the  in- 
habitants of  the  Greek  iflands  under  his  do- 
minion, ever  found  in  him  a protedtor,  and 
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the  Greeks  of  the  Morea,  through  his  influ-’ 
ence,  were  preferved  from  total  extirpation. 
His  refpe6l  for  Europeans,  proceeding  from 
his  acutenels  and  liberality,  was  known  to  all 
thole  relident  at  Conflantinople,  and  to  none 
more  than  to  the  Britifh  ambaffador  *,  who 
poffeUed  his  particular  friendfhip,  and  had 
great  influence  over  him.  The  reforms  and 
improvements  which  this  great  man  intro- 
duced, and  which  he  would  have  carried 
much  farther,  were  very  comprehenflve,  in- 
cluding both  the  conftruclion  of  the  veffiels, 
the  education  of  officers,  and  the  fupply  of 
feamen. 

As  to  the  veffiels  themfelves,  he  entirely 
filtered'  their  rigging,  and  lowered  the  high 
poops,  which  held  a great  deal  of  wind,  and 
were  very  unwieldy  and  inconvenient  in  bat- 
tle ; thefe  improvements  Were  conduced  by 
an  Engliffiman,  who  rigged  the  veffiels  in  the; 
Engliffi  manner. 

- He  alfo  gave  them  regular  tiers  of  guns : 
Formerly  there  were  guns  of  all  fizes  on  the 
fame  deck  ; they  now  only  keep  on  the' 
lower  tier,  two,  four,  or  fix  of  their  large  brafs 
guns,  fome  of  which  carry  a fhot  of  one  hun-. 

dred  pounds,  and  are  placed  in  the  middle  of 

• ‘ • 
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. * I cannot  help  obferving,  that  Sir  Robert  Ainflie  pof-' 
felled,  in  general,  a greater  influence  at  the  porte  than  any 
Britifh  ambaflador  before  him, 
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the  tier.  What  was  of  infinitely  more  im- 
portance to  the  Turkifh  marine,  was  the  re- 
form which  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  in 
the  mode  of  collecting  failors,  and  keeping 
them  at  all  times  ready  for  fervice.  It  is 
ufual,  as  foon  as  the  fleet  enters  the  port  of 
Conftantinople  in  autumn,  to  lay  up  the  (hips 
in  the  harbour,  and  difmifs  the  failors,  who 
all  go  to  their  homes  till  St.  George’s  day, 
O.  S.  (4th  May,  N.  S.);  for  in  moft  mari- 
time matters  they  follow  the  Greek  calendar, 
their  own  year  being  compofed  of  lunar 
months,  and  its  periods  fubjeCt  to  much  va- 
riation. Before  this  day  the  fleet  never  fails, 
fo  that  during  the  winter  it  lies  quite  de- 
fencelefs,  and  the  Ruffians  might  come  down 
the  Black  Sea,  and  deftroy  it  in  the  port  of 
Conftantinople  without  oppofltion. 

Haflan,  forefeeing  this,  propofed  building 
a large  edifice  at  Conftantinople  for  the  fai- 
lors to  live  in,  as  in  barracks,  that  they  might 
be  always  at  hand.  I he  porte  not  furnifh- 
mg  the  fums  neceffary,  he  built  one  on  a 
fmaller  fcale  at  his  own  expence;  but  it  is 
•little  uled  flnce  his  death,  as  the  failors  go  to 
their  own  homes  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire  as  before. 


It  is  faid  that  the  vizir,  and  other  great 
officers  of  the  porte,  were  fearful  of  feein  ' 
•the  giand  admiral  with  fo  great  a force  con- 
ftantly  at  his  difpofal  in  the  city.  He,’  in- 

deed, 
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deed,  very  probably  had  in  view,  to  have  a 
body  of  men  at  his  command  capable  of 
keeping  the  janizaries  in  awe  ; though  with- 
out this  he  was.  dreaded  by  them,  and 
no  riots  happened,  in  his  time,  of  conle- 
quence ; the  few  that  did,  he  quelled  in  an 
indant,  and  flew  without  mercy  all  the  ring- 
leaders. In  1776  (or  thereabouts)  he  edab- 

lifhed  a feminary  and  an  academy  at  Con- 

* 

dantinople,  for  giving  a regular  education  to 
young  men  for  officers  for  the  navy;  but  it 
came  to  nothing,  as  all  innovations  in  Turkey 
ever  mud:,  from  prejudice,  from  envy,  jea- 
loufv,  and  fear  of  fome  unforefeen  and  ima- 
ginary  baneful  confequence  to  the  porte. 
Since  that  another  fruitlefs  attempt  has  been 
made. 

The  bed:  mode  of  e dimating  the  import- 
ance of  the  Turkidt  navy  will  be  by  a com- 
panion of  its  conduft  with  that  of  its  oppo- 
nents. For  this  purpofe  I diall  lubjoin  a 
few  obfervations  on  fome  of  the  mod  memo- 
rable naval  tranfadtions  of  the  lad  and  pie- 
ceding  wars. 

Gazi  Haffan  Paffia,  who  fo  much1  didin- 
guiffied  himfelf  in  the  memorable  affair  of 
Chefme,  was  at  that  time  the  Turkifh  ad- 
miral’s, captain,  or  capitana , called  alfo  vice 
admiral  by  the  Europeans,  but  improperly. 
That  the  conduft  of  Gazi  Haffan  on  this  oc- 

cafion  difplayed  equal  judgment  and  refolu- 
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tk)ii  cammr.  be  doubted  ; be  wouki  probably 
have  fucceeded  in  boarding  and  taking:  ad- 
miral  Spiritof’s  fhip,  but  for  the  taking  fire 
and  blowing  up  of  both  veffels.  This  event 
has  been  attributed  to  the  deiperation  of  the 
Radians ; but  as  I was  informed  by  admiral 
Krufe  (who  was  then  captain  of  Spiritof’s 
fhip)  it  arofe  accidentally  from  the  wadding 
of  the  Ruffian  guns,  which  let  fire  to  the 
Turkifh  vellel.  (See  Feyffonel,  ioi,)  The 
event  of  the  ccntert  at  Chefme  is  well 
known:  the  Turkifh  fleet  was  totally  de- 
frayed, owing  to  the  ill  condud  of  the  cap- 
tains, the  cowardice  of  the  men,  and  to  the 
ignorance  of  Jaffer  Bey,  who  was  afterwards 
degraded  from  the  port  of  captain  pafha,  and 
his  place  fnpplied  by  Gazi  Maffan. 

In  the  fubfequent  war,  Gazi  HaiTan  him- 
felf  commanded  in  the  Black  Sea  ; yet  not- 
withrtanding  his  exertions,  his  talents,  and 
the  great  powers  with  which  he  was  in- 
verted (more  than  any  of  his  predeceflbrs 
ever  poffefled)  the  Turkifh  fleet  remained  in 
a ftate  of  impotence.  During  the  whole  of 
the  fummer  of  1788,.  the  captain  pafha  lav 
with  feventeen  fail  of  the  line  off  the  ifland 
of  Benzan.  T he  Ruffian  fleet,  confirting  of 
tlnee  fail  of  the  line  (with  only  their  lower 
tier  of  guns  in)  and  a number  of  fmall  vef- 
fels,  lay  at  a little  dirtance  from  him,  be- 
tween 
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tween  Kilburon  and  Ochakof,  to  prole#  the 
fiege,  and  block  up  the  port  of  the  latter 
place.  The  captain  pafha  knew  very  well 
that  the  guns  from  Kilburon  Point  could  not 
hurt  him,  as  they  were  mafked  by  the  Ruf- 
fian fleet ; he  was  alfo  well  acquainted  with 
the  channel,  and  pofTeffed  undoubted  bravery 
himfelf ; yet  he  never  dared  to  fail  in  and 
attack  the  enemy,  becaufe  he  could  not  rely 
on  his  own  (hips  doing  their  duty,  and  ma- 
noeuvring properly.  The  Ruffians  expected' 
an  attack,  and  thought  the  event  dubious. 
The  remainder  of  their  fleet  lay  in  the  port 
of  Sebaftopolis,  under  the  command  of  ad- 
miral Wainowitz,  and  though  not  one  fourth 
as  ffrong  as  the  Turks,  it  failed  to  attack  the 
captain  palha,  who  went  out  to  meet  it, 
and  a running  fight  enfued,  which  ended  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Ruffians,  though  they 
put  back  to  Sebaftopolis;  and  even  for  this 
mcafure  the  admiral  was  cenfured. 

V » 

In  the  laid  campaign  of  the  war,  the  wTole 
Turkifh  and  Ruffian  fleets  met,  and  fought 
at  fea;  and  notwithstanding  the  very  great 
inferiority  of  the  latter,  they  were  victorious, 
and  purfued  the  Turks,  who  were  flying  ig- 
nominioufly  before  them  into  the  Bofphorus 
of  Constantinople.  The  Ruffians  were  al- 
ready in  fight  of  the  entrance,  when  a frigate 
reached  their  admiral  with  news  of  the  coiu 

•i  V 
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clufion  of  peace,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
purfuit. 

I might  have  mentioned  the  adlion  in  the 
Liman  the  fame  year,  in  which  the  Turks 
loft  the  greateft  part  of  their  veflels ; but  that 
was  owing  more  to  accident  than  any  other 
caufe.  If  fuch  was  the  event  of  a contefl, 
when  the  fuperiority  was  greatly  in  favour  of 
Turkey,  what  is  not  now  to  be  expe&ed, 
when  the  Ruffian  fleet  at  Sebaflopolis  is  fo 
confiderably  augmented  ? It  is  now  flrong 
enough  to  rifk  the  lofs  of  one  half  of  its  num- 
bers in  an  attack  on  Conftantinople,  and  the 
remainder  alone  will  be  more  than  a match 
for  the  whole  navy  of  the  fultan. 

As  the  laft  hope  of  the  Turks  lies  in  their 
fortrefles,  particularly  in  thofe  of  the  Darda- 
* nelles,  which  they  believe  impregnable,  Khali 
add  the  following  obfervations  on  this  fub- 
jea.  - • - 

They  are  ignorant  of  the  art  either  of  for- 
‘ tifying  or  defending,  and,  above  all,  of  at- 
tacking places.  They  have  not  one  fortrefs 
; in  the  empire  well  fortified  by  art;  a few  are 
ftrorig  by  nature,  but  none  fo  much  fo  that 
the  Ruffians  could  not  now  take  them  either 
by  a regular  fiege  or  by  aflault.  Prince  Po- 
temkin, had  he  chofen,  could  as  eafily  have 
taken  Ochakof  on  the  iff  of  July,  when  he 
appeared  before  it,  as  on  the  Tyth  of  Decern- 
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her,  when  he  formed  it  under  augmented 
difficulties.  It  was  a political  liege. 

The  Dardanelles,  faid  to  be  fo  formidable, 
may  be  ealily  palled  by  a fleet,  or  the  caftles 
may  be  Jbeaten  down  by  batteries  erefted  on 
ihore,  or  by  lea,  from  fituations  on  which  the 
great  artillery  cannot  bear  on  ffiips.  There 
are,  on  each  fide  the  water,  fourteen  great 
guns,  which  fire  granite  balls:  thefeguns  are 
of  brafs,  with  chambers  like  mortars,  twenty- 
two  Englifh  feet  long,  and  twenty-eight  inches 
diameter  of  the  bore*;  they  are  very  near 
the  level  of  the  furface  of  the  water,  in  arch- 
ed port-holes  or  embraflires  with  iron  doors, 
which  are  opened  only  when  they  are  to  be 
fred;  the  balls  crofs  the  water  from  fide  to 
fide,  as  they  are  a little  elevated.  Thefe  moil- 
ftrous  camion  are  not  mounted  on  carriages, 
but  lie  on  the  paved  door,  with  their  breech 
againft  a wall ; they  cannot  be  pointed,  but 
the  gunner  muft  wait  till  the  veffel  he  intends 
' to  fire  at  is  oppolite  the  mouth,  and  they  are 
at  leaf!  half  an  hour  in  loading  one  of  thefe 
guns.  All  veifels  coming  from  Conflanti- 
nople  are  obliged  to  flop  at  thefe  caftles,  and 
fhow  their  firman,  or  order  from  the  porte, 
to  let  them  pafs;  hut  there  are  examples  of 

* A gentleman,  who  has  meafiired  them  fmce  me,  fays, 
they  are  only  twenty-three  inches  j one  of  us  muft  have 
made  a miftake. 

veffels 
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veffels  in  bad  weather  failing  through  the 

O O 

channel  without  receiving  any  harm,  though 
.the  Turks  have  fired  at  them.  It  is  true, 
that  in  going  with  the  ftream,  which  with  a 
northerly  wind  runs  ftrong,  it  is  eafier  for  a 
veffel  to  pafs  them,  yet  with  a foutherly 
wind  the  current  runs  up,  though  not  fo 
ftrong,  and  I believe  an  English  fleet  with  a 
brifk  gale  would  pay  little  attention  to  thefe 
terrible  batteries,  the  guardians  of  the  Turk- 
iffi  capital;  they  are,  like  the  Turks  them* 
felves,  formidable  only  in  appearance*.  There 
are  other  batteries  of  good  cannon,  but  by  no 
means  dangerous ; fome  of  them  at  fiich  a dis- 
tance, and  on  fuch  high  hills,  that  they  are 
quite  ufelefs.  The  following  circumftance 
proves  that  the  batteries  in  the  channel  of 
Constantinople,  and  at  the  entrance  from  the 
Black  Sea,  cannot  hurt  a fleet  failing  in  with 
a fair  wind.  In  the  firft  campaign,  one  of 
the  Ruffian  veffiels  (a  64  gun  ffiip)  was  fepa- 
rated  from  the  fleet  cruifmg  in  the  Black 
Sea,  and  being  difmafted  in  a gale  of  wind, 
was  forced  into  the  channel  of  Conftantino- 

* There  is  in  the  arfenal  of  Conftantinople  the  breech 
of  a cannon  which  was  melted  in  a fire  a century  ago,  o fa 
moft  enormous  fize  (1  am  forry  I have  not  the  meafure  of 
it)  but  thofe  of  the  Dardanelles  are  diminutive  in  compa- 
nion to  it.  It  was  one  of  thofe  ufed  at  the  foge  ofCon- 
flantinople. 

i ...  ■ \ 
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ple;  though  only  under  jury -mafts,  and  mak- 
ing {lowly,  the  Turks,  by  an  inceffant  fire 
from  ali  their  batteries,  were  not  able  to  link, 
nor  even  to  hurt  her  ; lhe  call  anchor  in  the 
bay  of  Buyukdere,  after  having  palled  all  the 
mod:  dangerous  batteries,  and  then  barren- 
dered  herfelf.  The  captain  was  an  Englifh- 
man;  he  was  blamed  for  not  continuing  his 
courfe,  and  failing  quite  through  to  the  Archi- 
pelago. 

Another  fortrefs,  whofe  importance  has 
been  the  fubjedt  of  much  difcuffion,  is  Ocha- 
kof  (fpelt  by  the  Poles  Oczakow,  and  called 
by  the  Turks  Ozi)  I diall  therefore  take 
occalion  to  redlify  a common  midake  re- 
Ipedling  it. 

It  is  adertedby  fome,  and  denied  by  others, 
that  this  fortrefs  defends  the  entrance  into 
^he  Liman.  The  report  of  maders  of  mer- 
chant vedels  has  been  infided  on,  on  one  fide, 
and  that  of  thofe  who  have  obferved  the 
courfe  diips  of  war  take  on  the  other  fide. 
They  were  both  in  the  right. 

Merchant  diips,  if  they  are  fmall,  as  thofe 
in  the  Black  Sea  generally  are,  may  fail  out 
of  the  channel,  and  go  within  reach  of  the 
guns  of  Ochakof,  but  the  channel  for  diips 
of  war  is  at  lead  four  miles  from  Ochakof, 
and  within  fifty  fathoms  of  the  point  of  Kill- 
buron  (not  the  cadle)  on  which  the  Ruffians. 

have 
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have  ere61ed  ftrong  batteries,  the  platforms 
of  which  are  only  two  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  fea.  Thefe  batteries  were  ere6led 
after  the  Turkifh  fleet  entered  the  Liman,  in 
June  1788,  and  before  all  the  remainder  of 
it  got  out  again  after  their  defeat.  The  con^ 
fequence  was,  that  not  one  large  fhip  did, 
after  that,  get  out.  Six  of  them  attempted 
to  force  the  paifage,  and  were  funk  (though 
they  were  not  large  veffels)  oppofite  the  bat- 
teries of  the  point.  This  obliged  the  re- 
mainder in  the  Liman,  which  were  fmaller 
veiTels,  to  take  lhelter  under  the  guns  of  Ocha- 
kof,  in  a fmall  port  on  the  oppofite  fide,  with- 
in the  Liman,  where  they  were  burnt  by  the 
Ruffian  fleet  on  the  iff  of  July.  ThatTmall 
veffels  may  fail  out  of  the  channel,  and  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  guns  at  Killburn  Point, 
and  even  of  the  fleet  in  the  channel,  the 
captain  pallia  proved.  On  the  2 2d  of  Auguff, 
he  fent  twenty-two  fmall  veffels  (having 
2,500  men  011  board,  and  provilions  for  the 
garrifon)  from  his  fleet,  with  a wind  which 
prevented  the  Ruffian  fleet  going  out  to  fea 
to  meet  them,  between  the  channel  and  the 
fhore  of  Ochakof;  they  arrived  fafe  without 
the  Ruffian  fleet  having  fired  one  gun  at  them; 
two  of  them  run  afho^re  near  the  town,  the 
refi  failed  out  again  as\ they  came,  the  fame 
night.  ' \ \ 
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Had  the  Ruffian  batteries  been  conftru&ed 
on  the  point  of  Killburn  before  the  Turkifh 
fleet  entered  the  Liman,  it  could  not  have 
palled  them  till  the  Turks  had  made  them- 
felves  matters  of  them:  it  follows  that  the 
point  of  Killburn,  and  not  of  Ochakof,  is 
the  key  of  the  Borifthenes*. 

The  prelent  reigning  fultan,  Selim,  has 
made  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  European 
difcipline  into  the  Turkifh  army,  and  to 
abolifh  the  body  of  janizaries ; an  attempt, 
which,  whatever  fuccefs  it  may  ultimately 
be  attended  with,  will  form  a memorable 
epocha  in  the  hiflory  of  the  empire. 

A trifling  circumfhmce  gave  rife  to'  it. 
The  grand  vizir,  Yufef  Pallia,  in  the  late 
Ruffian  war,  had  a prifoner  who  was  by 
birth  a Turk,  but  being  carried  early  in  his 
youth  to  Mofcow,  he  had  become  a ChrifHan, 
and  found  in  a Ruffian  nobleman  a patron 
who  gave  him  a good  education,  and  placed 
him  in  the  army.  He  was  a lieutenant  when  M 
he  was  taken  prifoner,  and  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a good  officer.  The  vizir  took 
pleafure  in  converting  with  him,  for  he  had 
not  wholly  forgotten  his  mother  tongue.  He 

* This  place  is  often  called  Kinburn;  its  proper  name 
in  Turkifh  is  Kill  or  Kiill— buron;  that  is  Hair -point,  from 
its  fhape.  The  Ruffians  write  it  Kilburn. 
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reprefented  the  advantages  of  the  European 
difcipline,  not  only  in  battle,  but  in  many 
other  points  of  view,  and  particularly  in  fe- 
curing  the  army  from  mutiny.  By  his  per- 
fuafion  the  vizir  formed  a fmall  corps,  com- 
pofed  of  renegadoes  and  a few  indigent 
Turks,  to  whom  the  prifoner  taught  the 
European  exercife,  which  they  ufed  to  per- 
form before  the  vizir’s  tent  to  divert  him. 

Peace  being  concluded,  the  vizir  returned  to 
Conflantinople,  and  conducfed  this  little  corps 
with  him.  They  were  left  at  a village  a 
few  leagues  from  the  capital.  The  fultan 
hearing  of  them,  went  to  fee  how  the  infidels 
fought  battles , as  he  would  have  gone  to  a 
puppet-fhow  ; but  he  was  fo  flruck  with  the 
fuperiority  of  their  fire,  that  from  that  in- 
flan t he  refolved  to  introduce  the  European 
difcipline  into  his  army,  and  to  abolifh  the 
janizaries;  he  therefore  caufed  the  corps' 
to  be  recruited,  let  apart  a branch  of  the 
revenue  for  their  maintenance,  and  finally 
^declared  his  intention  of  abolifhinsf  the  infli- 

O 

tution  of  janizaries.  This  ftep,  as  might  be 
expedted,  produced  a mutiny,  which  was  only 
appeafed  by  theTultan’s  confenting  to  con- 
tinue them  their  pay  during  their  life-times; 
but  he  at  the  fame  time  ordered  that  no  re- 
cruits fhould  be  received  into  their  corps. 

The  new  foldiery  are  taught  their  exercife 
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with  the  mulket  and  bayonet,  and  a few 
manoeuvres.  When  they  are  held  to  be  fuf- 
ficiently  difciplined,  they  are  fent  to  garrifon 
the  fortreffes  on  the  frontiers.  Their  officers 
are  all  Turks,  and  are  cholen  out  of  thofe 
who  perform  their  exercife  the  befl. 

What  they  may  become  in  time  it  is 
difficult  to  foretel;  at  prefent  there  is  no 
other  knowledge  in  the  army  than  is  pol- 
feffed  by  their  drill  ferjeants;  nor  indeed  can 
more  be  expended  from  them,  till  they 
have  gained  experience  in  adtual  war;  and 
it  mu  ft  be  remembered  that  they  are  ftill 
Turks,  a very  different  people  from  thofe 
whom  Peter  the  Great  taught  to  conquer 
the  Swedes.  Their  ignorance  of  thofe  ma- 
noeuvres, which,  more  than  numbers  or  per- 
fonal  bravery,  decide  the  fate  of  battles,  will 
make  their  defeat  eafy  to  the  Ruffians,  ffiould 
ever  they  become  numerous  enough  to  form 
an  army,  the  firft  time  they  meet  in  the  field*: 
it  will  then  be  feen  whether  they  can  make  a 
retreat,  or  are  to  be  rallied,  and  whether  the 
new  difcipline  will  not  all  at  once  be  aban- 
doned. They  have  hitherto  no  confidence 
in  it;  and  they  are  devoid  of  the  enthuliafm 
and  efprit  de  corps  of  the  janizaries.  In  the 
firft  campaign  they  probably  will  be  driven 
out  of  Europe. 

The  mere  inftitution  of  this  militia  is  an 

important 
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important  event;  and  Selim  may,  perhaps, 
effect  by  policy,  what  feveral  of  his  anceftors 
have  attempted  by.  force.  Could  he  put  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  a difciplined  army,  he 
would  conquer  the  ulema  as  ealily  as  the 
janizaries,  and  the  Turkifh  power,  though 
it  would  never  again  be  formidable  to  Eu- 
rope, might  be  refpe&able  in  Alia.  The 
ulema  lee  their  danger,  and  oppofe  thefe 
changes  with  all  their  might.  The  whole 

O O 

is  too  new,  has  too  many  difficulties  to  en- 
counter, and  has  made  too  fmall  a progrefs 
for  us  to  form  an  opinion  how  far  the  fultan 
will  ultimately  fucceed. 

The  man  who  was  the  caufe  of  this  re- 
volution in  the  military  lyftem,  the  Ruffian 
prifoner,  and  who  had  again  become  a Ma- 
homedan,  was  rewarded  for  his  fervices  in 
the  Turkifh  manner ; for  fome  mildemea- 
nour,  real  or  imputed,  his  head  was  ftruck 
off. 
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Of  the  Turkijh  Religion — Its  Effect  upon  the 
Law , upon  the  Lranf actions  of  the  Govern - 
mentj  and  upon  the  People  at  large . Lhe 
Character , Learnings  and  Lif  tuitions  oj  the 
Ulema. 

'HE  philofophic  obferver  of  mankind 
JL  regards,  as  a chief  objed  of  his  {pecu- 
lation, the  manners  of  a nation;  it  is  from 
them,  in  general,  that  political  inditutions 
emanate,  and  it  is  to  them  that  they  always 
owe  their  efficacy.  But  manners  themfelves 
will  be  found  to  be  marked  with  the  charac- 
ter of  previous  inditutions,  and  of  the  hido- 
rical  events  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
predominate.  Thus  there  is  a continual  ac- 
tion and  re-adion  of  caufes;  and  the  human 
charader  is  alike  formed  by  general  manners 
and  by  particular  incidents.  The  connedion 
between  thefe  is  fo  intimate,  that  we  may 
almod  with  certainty  determine  the  date  of 
the  one  from  a knowledge  of  the  other.  The 
beauteous  fabric  of  political  liberty  cannot  be 
Upheld  by  a corrupt,  an  effeminate,  or  a daf- 
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tardly  people  ; nor  can  defpotifm  give  birth 
to  a noble  and  ingenuous  frame  of  mind. 

The  moft  ftriking,  as  well  as  the  moft  dii- 
gufting  feature  of  Turkifh  manners,  is  that 
haughty  conceit  of  fuperiority,  ariling  from 
the  moft  narrow  and  intolerant  bigotry.  There 
have  been  but  too  many  inftances  in  hiftory, 
of  nations  who,  having  proudly  arrogated  to 
themfelves  the  title  of  favourites  of  the  Al- 
mighty, have  on  that  account  exercifed  an 
inlolent  difdain  toward  all  who  were  without 
the  pale  of  their  religion.  In  no  inftanoe, 
however,  has  this  folly  appeared  more  dif- 
guftingly  confpicuous  than  in  the  Turkifh 
nation  ; it  marks  the  public  and  the  private 
charadler;  it  appears  in  the  folemnity  of  their 
legal  adts,  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  court, 
and  in  the  coarfe  rufticity  of  vulgar  manners. 
As  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a me- 
taphyfical  difcuftion  of  the  Mahomedan  dog- 
mas, 1 fhall,  under  the  head  of  Religion,  only 
enquire  into  the  various  operations  of  the  ex- 
tenfive  principle  throughout  the  different  or- 
ders of  lociety. 

If  we  liften  to  the  didlates  of  their  law, 
didfates  which  ought  to  have  been  conceived 
with  caution  and  uttered  with  calmnefs,  we 
hear  nothing  but  the  accents  of  intolerance 
breathed  forth  with  all  the  infolence  of  de- 
fpotifm. 
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Every  raya  (that  is,  every  fubjedl  who  is 
not  of  the  Mahomedan  religion)  is  allowed 
only  the  cruel  alternative  of  death  or  tribute  ; 
and  even  this  is  arbitrary  in  the  bread:  of  the 
conqueror.  The  very  words  of  the  formu- 
lary, given  to  their  Chriftian  fubjedls  on  pay- 
ing the  capitation  tax,  import,  that  the  fum 
of  money  received,  is  taken  as  a compenfa- 
tion  for  being  permitted  to  wear  their  heads 
that  year. 

The  mfulting  diftindtion  of  Chriftian  and 
Mahomedan  is  carried  to  fo  great  a length, 
that  even  the  minutias  of  drefs  are  rendered 
fubje&s  of  reftri&ion.  A Chriftian  mud  wear 
only  clothes  and  head-dreffes  of  dark  colours, 
and  luch  as  Turks  never  wear,  with  flippers 
of  black  leather,  and  muff  paint  his  houfe 
black,  cr  dark  brown.  The  leaf!  violation 
of  thefe  frivolous  and  difgufting  regulations 
is  punifhed  with  death.  Nor  is  it  at  all  un- 
common for  a ChrifHan  to  have  his  head 
ffruck  of F in  the  flreet  for  indulging  in  a little 
more  foppery  of  drefs  than  the  fill  tan  or 
vizir,  whom  he  may  meet  incognito,  ap- 
proves. 

I am  here  fpeaking  of  Chriftians,  fubjedls 
of  the  Porte.  Adtual  and  honorary  drogo- 
mans  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  yellow 
flippers.  Chriftians  ferving  in  the  Ottoman 
navy  wear  a kind  of  red  fhoes.  One  of  this 

defcription 
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defcription  being  met  by  the  prelent  fultan, 
who  was  ignorant  of  the  privilege,  ordered 
his  head  to  be  {truck  off.  Inftances  of  fuch 
feverity  are  moft  frequent  at  the  beginning 
of  a reign.  There  is  no  fixed  rule  for  the 

o 

drefs  of  Europeans.  At  Conftantinople  and 
at  Smyrna  they  wear  the  European  habit.  In 
lome  cities  they  wear  w bilkers  and  the  Turk- 
ilh  drefs,  with  a hat  and  wig.  In  other  parts 
to  avoid  infults  from  the  populace  they  ap- 
pear in  the  Turkilh  or  Arab  habit,  with  a 
Tatar  cap.  In  Arabia  they  generally  drefs 
like  Mahomedans.  A Mr.  P.  A.  (now  in 
London)  returning  to  Conlfantinople  from 
Brufa,  where  it  is  indilpenfably  necelfary  to 
wear  the  Turkilh  habit,  on  his  landing  at 
Galata,  found  the  grand  feignior  fitting  in 
incognito  at  the  cuftom  houfe ; who,  {truck 
with  lome  finery  in  his  drefs,  enquired  who 
he  was,  and  on  being  informed  that  he  was 
a European,  Selim  ordered  him  to  be  imme- 
diately beheaded  : the  cuflomer  and  fome 
other  conliderable  perfons  prefent,  threw 
themfelves  at  his  feet,  and  with  much  dif- 
ficulty faved  the  young  man’s  life,  but  his 
clothes  were  torn,  and  he  was  otherwife  ill 
treated. 

A Chriftian  may  not  kill  a Mahomedan 
Oven  in  felf-defence  ; if  a Chriftian  only 
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ftrikes  a Mahomedan,  he  is  mod  commonly 
put  to  death  on  the  fpot,  or,  at  lead:,  ruined 
by  fines,  and  feverely  badinadoed  ; if  he 
drikes,  though  by  accident,  a jherif  (emir  in 
Turkifh,  i.  e.  a defendant  of  Mahomed,  who 
wear  green  turbands)  of  whom  there  are 
thoufands  in  fome  cities,  it  is  death  without 
remidion. 

The  teftimony  of  Chridians  is  little  re- 
garded in  courts  of  juftice  ; at  hefr,  two  tedi- 

monies  are  but  conddered  as  one,  and  are 
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even  overborne  by  that  of  a fingle  Mahome- 
dan, if  reputed  at  all  an  honed:  man. 

The  Chridians  can  build  no  new  church, 
nor  can  they  without  great  fums  obtain  a 
licence  even  to  repair  old  ones.  If  a Maho- 
medan kills  a Chridian,  he  is  in  general  only 
fined.  At  Condantinople  indeed  they  are 
(on  account  of  the  police  necedary  in  the 
capital)  lometimes  punilhed  with  death,  ac- 
cordine  to  the  circumdances  of  the  cafe,  but 
always  if  attended  with  robbery,  or  by  fecret 
adadination  in  his  houfe  or  on  the  highway, 
or  in  any  manner  fo  as  to  didurb  the  police, 
which  is  properly  the  crime  that  is  pu- 
nidied. 

Sultan  Mudafa,  father  of  Selim,  the  pre- 
fent  grand  feignior,  when  he  mounted  the 
throne,  propofed  to  put  to  death  all  the  Chrif- 
8 tians- 
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tians  in  the  whole  empire;  and  was  with  dif- 
ficulty diffuaded  from  doing  it,  on  the  ground 
of  the  lols  of  capitation.  This  prince,  how- 
ever, in  the  courfe  of  his  reign,  appeared  to 
be  actuated  by  a love  of  the  drifted:  jufticc. 
What  mull  that  religion  and  thofe  principles 
be,  which  could  induce  a juft,  at  leaft  a well- 
intentioned  man,  to  maftacre  whole  provinces 
of  defencelefs  l'ubjefts! 

It  has  been  affirmed,  that  this  concludon 
cannot  be  univerfally  true  againft  any  reli- 
gion ; “ what  horrors,”  (it  is  faid)  “ have  we 
not  feen  committed  by  princes,  wffiom  we 
“ mud:  fuppole  to  have  been  well-intenti- 
w oned,  profeffmg  the  rnoft  benign  religion 
u that  was  ever  adopted  by  man  ?” 

That  feci  of  the  Roman  Church  whofe 
doftrines  permitted  a fovereign  to  murder  in 
cold  blood  all  his  fubjefts  who  w^ere  of  a dif- 
ferent perfualion,  cannot  be  faid  to  have  pro- 
feded  a benign  religion,  or  even  the  religion 
which  Jelus  Chrift  taught  to  mankind.  The 
religion  of  Sultan  Muftafa,  and  of  the  other 
Ottoman  princes  who  were  on  the  point  of 
putting  into  execution  their  horrible  dedgn, 
was  the  genuine  religion  of  Mahomed  ; or 
at  leaft,  luch  as  it  has  univerfally  been  pro- 
filed for  many  centuries  by  orthodox  Mul- 
fcjpaans.  Mr.  Parke  found  the  Moors  in 

the 
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the  interior  of  Africa,  actuated  by  the  fame 
infernal  principles. 

It  may  be  farther  remarked,  that  there  is 
not  one  inftance  of  a fetva  which  declares 
the  murdering  of  Chriftians  to  be  contrary  to 
the  faith  ; or  of  any  argument  drawn  from 
iuflice  or  religion,  uied  todiffuade  the  Sultans 
from  perpetrating  fitch  an  enormity.  The 
pleaders  for  mercy  have  been  guided  by  po- 
licy or  moved  by  companion  only. 

Mofl  of  the  fultans  in  latter  times  have  fhown 
a greater  difpofition  to  cruelty  and  intolerance 
in  the  beginning  of  their  reigns  than  after- 
wards, and  this  is  ealy  to  be  accounted  for. 

The  Sultans  frequently  give  in  marriage  to 
Pachas  princeffes  of  the  Imperial  family  ; 
but  the  male  children  of  fuch  marriages  are 
put  to  death  as  foon  as  they  are  born.  What 
can  the  advocates  of  the  Mahomedan  religi- 
on allege  in  defence  of  fuch  a horrible  cuf- 
tom  ? Is  the  plea  of  ffate  policy  admif- 
fible  ? 

It  is  lcarcely  credible  how  far  the  little- 
nefs  of  pride  is  carried  by  the  porte  in  all 
their  tranfadlions  with  the  Chriftian  princes. 
Whenever  they  conclude  any  treaty,  the  in* 
ftrument  which  remains  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turks  reprefents  the  other  contracting 
powers  as  proftrated  at  the  foot  of  the  ful- 
tan’s  throne,  and  fupplicating  his  favour  and 
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protection.  The  prefents  which  are  made 
to  the  fultan,  on  the  arrival  of  an  ambafiador, 
or  on  any  other  occafion,  are  regiftered  in  the 
archives  of  the  empire,  as  tributes  paid  by 
fuch  and  Inch  infidel  karols  (the  Polifh  or 
Slavonian  name  for  king  or  prince,  never 
given  by  the  Turks  but  to  infidels)  to  the  fub- 
lime  porte  for  its  protection.  Thefe  trea- 
ties, fuch  as  they  are,  amount  only  to  a tem- 
porary re  m iff  on  of  that  implacable  enmity 
with  which  their  religion  infpires  them  a- 
gainft  every  thing  which  is  not  Mahomedan. 
To  fupport  their  faith,  and  to  extend  their 
empire,  are  the  only  law  of  nations  which 
they  acknowledge  ; and  in  fupport  of  thefe 
principles  they  mu  ft  be  ever  ready  to  direCf 
the  whole  of  their  force  again  ft  the  arms  of 
the  infidels.  It  is  indeed  permitted  them, 
whenever  their  own  fecurity  is  threatened, 
to  conclude  a truce,  for  the  fake  of  renovating 
their  ftrength,  and  enabling  themlelves  more 
effectually  to  lerve  the  caufe  of  Mahomed; 
and  this  is  the  explanation  which  they  give 
to  their  own  moft  folemn  treaties  of  peace. 
In  this  they  are  much  aftifted  bv  the  nature 
of  the  Arabic  language,  which  they  mix  with 
the  Furkifli  in  their  public  aCts,  and  which, 
by  the  various  application  of  its  terms,  literal 
and  metaphorical,  enables  them  to  give  what- 
ever interpretation  they  pleafe  to  any  con- 
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trach  I bus,  fuich  ebedy  properly  fignifics  a 
perpetual  peace,  while  dam,  the  term  fvno- 
iiymous  to  ebedy,  fignifies  the  fame  thing,  but 
lels  forcibly  : neverthelefs  it  coft  the  court 
of  Vienna,  within  this  century,  a long  and 
difficult  negotiation  to  fubftitute  the  firfl  for 
the  other  in  a treaty,  which  was,  not  long 
after,  broken  by  open  hoftilities. 

It  has  been  contended  by  fome  urriter§ 
with  apparent  probability,  that  the  Turks, 
reftlefs  and  diftradled  as  they  are  at  home, 
would  be  unwilling  to  augment  their  confu- 
11011  by  engaging  in  foreign  contefts  ; but 
there  are  two  obfervations  which  may  be 
made  in  anfwer  to  this  argument ; fuffi,  that 
the  government  itfelf  is  too  ignorant  and  in- 

O Q 

cautious  to  be  fwayed  by  fuch  conliderations. 
We  mu  ft  not  look  on  the  porte  as  a cabinet 
under  the  guidance  of  enlightened  politicians, 
but  of  a fet  of  wretches  continually  fludhiat- 
ing  between  the  hope  of  amaffmg  plunder  by 
means  of  war,  and  enioying  it  in  the  tran- 
quillity  of  peace  ; or  of  hot-headed  fanatics, 
who  conlider  the  dehruclion  of  infidels  as  the. 
moft  meritorious  duty  of  a mululman.  Se- 
condly, it  may  be  doubted  whether  policy 
would  not  lead  the  minifters  of  the  porte 
frequently  to  encourage  wars,  which  would 
divert  the  turbulent  fpirits  from  domeftic  fe- 
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dition  to  the  hope  of  obtaining  glory  and 
plunder  in  a foreign  conteft. 

I Ihall  adduce  but  one  inftance,  though 
there  are  many  to  be  found  in  their  hiftory, 
in  fupport  of  my  opinion  ; it  is  the  conduct 
of  Turkey  in  the  conqueft  of  Cyprus,  as  de~ 
fcribed  by  the  faithful  and  eloquent  pen  of 
the  bilhop  of  Amelia. 

Sultan  Selim  if.  who  at  that  period  fat 
on  the  throne,  neither  endeavoured  to  extend 
by  conqueft  the  empire  his  grandfather  left 
him,  nor  to  make  it  flour  i(h  by  policy.  He 
left  all  the  management  of  affairs  to  his  vizir, 
and  gave  himfelf  up  to  excels  in  every  kind 
of  the  molt  beaftly  debauchery.  The  peo- 
ple, difcontented  at  his  unambitious  reign, 
murmured  fo  loudly,  that  it  was  deemed  ne- 
ceffary  by  the  vizir  to  fatisiy  them:  they  af- 
firmed,  that  Julians  were  not  Jet  up  to  enjoy 
peaceably  what  their  predecejfors  had  left  them ; 
but  to  enlarge  their  empire  by  new  conquejls , 
cmd  finally  reduce  the  univerfe  to  the  Maho - 
me  dan  law  ; for  this  fpirit  of  conqueft  and 
pillage  is  the  fpirit  of  the  whole  Turkilh  na- 
tion, from  the  vizir  to  the  peafant.  It  was 
refolved  to  make  war  on  the  Venetians,  and 
to  take  Cyprus,  though  without  any  juft  pre- 
tence Whatever. 

The  powers  of  Chriftendom  were  at  va- 
liance  among  themlelves,  and  differences  of 
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religion  had  caufed  domeftic  wars.  France 
was  allied  with  the  porte;  Venice  was  in 
great  confulion  byjhe  blowing  up  of  its  arfe- 
nal,  fuppoled  to  be  done  by  Turkifh  emilfa- 
ries;  there  was  a great  fcarcity  of  corn  alio 
in  Europe:  fo  that  the  fultan,  awoken  from 
his  lethargy,  thought  now  of  nothing  lefs  than 
conquering  all  Europe,  and  began  with  Cy- 
prus. 'They  folemnly  ajfured  the  Venetians,  that 
the  preparations  they  were  making  at  Con- 
flantinople  were  deftined  to  aflift  the  Moors 
in  Spain;  for  oaths,  and  lolemn  affurances 
and  protections,  of  public  faith  had  always 
been,  and  are  to  this  day,  with  them  hate  po- 
licy. The  vizir,  who  for  pe-rfonal  reafons 
did  not  defire  this  war  (he  being  bribed  alfo 
by -the  Venetians)  objected  to  the  violation 
of  a treaty  which  the  fultan  had  lb  folemnly 
{worn  to  obferve.  The  ulema  were  hereupon 
confulted,  and  unanimoufly  anfwered,  u that  a 
treaty  made  with  the  enemies  of  God  and  his 
prophet  might  he  broken,  there  being  nothing  fo 
worthy  a Mahomed  an  as  to  undertake  the  entire 
def  ruction  of  Chrifians This  fentence  hands 
on'  record,  with  thoufands  more  of  the  fame 

t 

kind. 

The  manners  of  the  Court  itlelf,  tinctured 
as  thofe  of  all  courts  are  with  deceit,  are  not 
fufficiently  polilhed  to  avoid  a condubt,  not 
merely  haughty,  but  indecent,  to  the  repre~ 
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fentatives  of  chriftian  fovereigns.  The  ftu- 
picl  and  incorrigible  ignorance  of  the  Turk 
makes  him  treat  his  mod:  favoured  allies  only 
as  dependents;  hence  their  ambaffadors  are 
received  .merely  as  deputies  from-  tributary 
jftates.  Every  folemnity  at  which'  the  foreign 
minifters  affift  in  Turkey,  occasions  them  a 
new  Ipecies  of  humiliation,  in  which  they 
are  led  from  indignity  to  indignity,  a fpe&acle 
to  the  ftupid  populace,  who  infult  them  with 
the  coarfed:  language  as  they  pafs,  and  mea- 
fure  by  this  fcale  the  greatnefs  of  their  fove- 
reign.  The  minifter,  who  is  to  obtain  an 
audience  of  the  fultan,  muft  prefen t himfelf 
at  thejporte  by  four  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
where,  after  three  or  four  tedious  hours  occu- 
pied in  unmeaning  ceremonies,  he  is  informed 
that  he  may  be  permitted  to  fee  the  refplen- 
dent  face  of  the  emperor  of  the  world  ( Gehan 
P adijhaj^vho  among  his  other  pompous  ti- 
tles bears  that  of  Alemum  pennati,  refuge  of 
the  world ; after  which  he  is  feated  in  a 
folitary  corner  of  the  divan,  on  the  left,  near 
the  door,  and  the  vizir  fends  to  the  fultan  a 
fhort  note  called  talkijk , which  is  in  fubftance, 
“ that  the  infidel  (ghiaur)  of  fuch  a court, 
“ after  having  been  lufficiently  fed,  and  de- 
“ cently  clothed,  by  the  fpecial  grace  of  his 
u fublime  majefly,  humbly  fupplicates  leave 
“ to  come  and  lick  the  dull  beneath  his  ii- 
> * 1 luftrious 
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“ luftrious  throne.”  The  talkifhgee  (or  billet 
bearer)  having  returned  with  the  anfwer  of 
the  emperor,  the  vizir  and  all  his  afliftants 
rife  with  relpeft  at  the  fight  of  the  faered 
writing  (kkat-ijherif),  and  the  ambaffador  is 
conduced  to  the  audience,  the  ceremonies 
of  which  are  too  well  known  to  need  repe- 
tition. It  may  not,  however,  be  amifs  to  no- 
tice, that  the  ministers  and  their  fuite,  who  go 
into  the  audience  chamber,  are  invefted  with 
a kaftan  or  Turkifh  garment,  which  covers 
entirely  their  own  drefs,  and  reaches  to  the 
ground ; and  that  fome  writers  have  abfurdly 
reprefented  this  robe  as  a mark  of  honour 
fli own  to  them;  the  truth  is,  that  the  Turks 
wifhing  them  to  appear  in  every  thing  as 
vaffals  of  their  empire,  obliged  them  formerly 
to  be  habited  entirely  in  the  Turkifh  drefs, 
except  the  head,  which  was  covered  with  a 
hat,  and  to  let  their  beards  grow  previoufly  to 
admiflion  into  the  fultan’s  prefence,  as  their 
tributaries,  the  Ragufeans,  do  at  the  prefent 
day.  This  humiliating  mafquerade  was  abo- 
iifhed  by  means  of  the  ambafladors  of  England 
and  Holland,  who  afted  as  mediators  in  the* 
treaty  of  PafTarowitz  (in  1718)  and  who  took 
advantage  of  the  deje&ed  ftate  of  Turkey  to 
eftablifh  the  cuftom,  that  the  European  mi- 
nifters  fhould  appear  in  their  national  dreffes. 

The  inveftiture  of  the  kaftan  is  only  a remains 
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bf  the  ancient  ufage,  and  is  no  more  to  be 
confidered  as  an  honour  than  the  cuftom  of 
Wearing  a hat  at  the  audience,  which  is  fo 
far  from  being  a matter  of  favour,  that  no 
European  rninifter  would  be  permitted  to  ap- 
pear otherwife  before  the  fultan  or  vizir. 
The  Turks  confider  a European’s  pulling  off 
his  hat  exactly  as  we  do  a man’s  pulling  off 
his  wig. 

Kaftans  and  garments  lined  with  fur,  are 
given  to  fubjedls  of  the  porte  and  to  other 
perfons*  on  fome  occalions,  by  the  fultan. 
Vizir,  or  pafhas,  as  marks  of  honour;  but  in 
that  cafe  the  inveftiture  takes  place  after, 
and  not  before  the  audience. 

When  a foreign  rninifter  has  an  audience 
of  the  vizir,  the  drogoman  of  the  porte,  (for 
the  minifter’s  own  drogoman  is  net  fuffered 
to  interpret,  left  he  fhould  not  exprefs  him- 
felf  in  terms  fufficiently  fubmiflive)  while  he 
is  (peaking  to  the  vizir  aftedts  to  be  convulfed 
with  fear,  and  fliakes  his  head  and  arms  like 
a Chinefe  figure.  Though  this  is  (imply  an 
etiquette,  and  certainly  a moft  ridiculous 
one,  yet  if  the  drogoman  of  the  porte  be  not 
attentive  to  the  eftablifhed  phrafeology  of  the 
the  fublime  porte,  he  may  have  real  caufe  to 
tremble  with  fear.  The  late  count  Ludolph 
(envoy  from  the  king  of  Naples)  who  per- 
fedfcly  imderftood  Turkiih,  thinking  that  the 
• 12  dro- 


the  drogoman  of  the  porte,  at  a public  au- 
dience, made  ufe  of  expreffions  derogatory  of 
the  dignity  of  the  reprefentative  of  a fovereigft 
prince,  interrupted  him,  and  told  the  vizir, 
that  he  had  not  made  ufe  of  thole  words  but 
of  others,  which  he  himfelf  repeated  in 
Turkifh.  The  vizir  anfwered:  thole  words 
fhould  have  been  yours,  and  if  the  drogoman 
of  the  porte  had  expreffed  himfelf  as  you 
have  done,  his  head  fhould  have  been  ftruck 
off  at  your  feet. 

Particular  inftances  of  Turkifh  infolence, 
even  to  the  reprefentatives  of  their  moil: 
powerful  allies,  are  frequent  and  ffriking. 

It  is  not  fifty  years  fince  the  grand  vizir* 
Gin-Ali-Pafha,  advifed  the  divan  to  coniine 
all  the  ambaffadors  to  a fmall  ifland  near 
Conflantinople,  as  lepers,  or  other  iufedious 
and  unclean  perfons. 

In  1756,  the  Sieur  Du  Val,  dragoman  to 
the  French  ambaffador,  Mr.  de  Vergennes, 
having  announced  the  double  bond  of  alli- 
ance and  marriage,  which  had  united  his 
court  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  received 
from  the  reis-effendi  no  other  anlwer,  than 
u that  the  fublime  porte  did  not  trouble  itjelf 
* about  the  union  of  one  hog  with  another 
'Phis  marriage  was  not  very  agreeable  news 
to  the  porte.  A fimilar  anfvver  was  given 
bv  the  vizir  Kiuperli  to  the  French  ambaf* 
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lador,  Monfieur  de  la  Haye,  even  in  the  bril- 
liant aera  of  Louis  XIV.:  when  that  minifter 
announced  the  fplendid  fuccelfes  of  his  love- 
reign  over  the  Spaniards,  the  vizir  replied, 
with  the  barbarous  inlolence  of  an  Ottoman 
latrap,  44  W hat  care  I whether  the  dog  eat  the 
44  hog,  or  the  hog  eat  the  dog,fo  that  the  inter  efts 
44  oj  my  fovereign  profper The  fame  vizir 
offered  a more  atrocious  infult  to  the  an- 
cient ally  of  the  porte,  in  the  perlon  of  the 
Lon  of  Monfieur  de  la  Haye,  whom  he  caufed 
to  be  thrown  into  a dungeon,  after  receiving' 
'publicly  a blow,  which  broke  one  of  his 
teeth.  The  foie  caufe  of  this  outrage  was 
the  refufal  of  young  De  la  Haye  to  explain 
a letter,  which  he  had  written  in  cypher  to 
a friend  at  Venice. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  thele  degrada- 
tions are  frequently  increafed  by  the  fervilitv 
of  the  minifters  themfelves,  who,  by  a manly 
refinance,  might  generally  avoid  fuch  indig- 
nities ; for  the  barbarous  infolence  of  the 
Turks,  which  is  augmented  by  timidity, 
ihrinks  into  nothing  before  a refolute  and  dig- 
nified firmnefs.  Such  was  the  conduft  of 
Monfieur  de  Ferioles,  ambalfador  from  France 
in  the  laft  century,  who  having  taken  his 
fword,  either  inadvertedly  or  by  defign,  to  the 
audience  of  the  grand  feignior,  not  only  re- 
filled to  lay  it  alide,  but  gave  a kick  in  the 
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belly  to  an  officer  of  the  feraglio  who  at* 
tempted  to  take  it  from  him  by  force  ; and 
finding  that  he  was  denied  admiffion,  thus 
armed,  to  the  imperial  audience,  he  returned 
with  his  fuite  to  his  houfe  at  Pera,  after 
calling  off  the  kaftan  with  which  he  had 
been  inverted,  Yet  this  ambafiador  remained 
a dozen  years  longer  at  Conrtantinople,  and 
tran  ladled  the  bufinefs  of  his  office  with  ere* 
dit  to  himfelf  and  advantage  to  his  country. 

In  1766,  the  porte,  wiffiing  to  ffiow  fome 
mark  of  contempt  to  Poland,  required  the 
Poliffi  envoy  to  appear  at  the  audience  of  the 
vizir  without  a fabre  ; with  this  demand  he 
refufed  to  comply,  declaring  that  the  fabre 
was  part  of  the  Popiffi  drefs,  and  that  as  other 
minirters  wore  their  fwords,  he  would  not 
appear  at  any  audience  in  a manner  contrary 
to  the  ancient  etiquette.  The  confequence 
of  his  hrmnefs  was  a compliance  on  the 
part  of  the  vizir,  who  received  him  with  all 
the  ufual  ceremonies. 

In  the  laffc  war,  it  was  offered  to  fonic 
Turkiffi  prifoners  to  ferve  as  volunteers  ill 
the  Ruffian  flotilla  againll  Sweden.  On  ac- 
count of  the  pay,  they  accepted  the  offer 
with  gladnefs,  and  behaved  very  well  in 
feveral  adtions.  On  their  return  they  were 
afked,  in  my  prefence,  why  they  fought 

againll  their  friends  ? their  anfwer  was,  u 'fhey 
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are  all  hogs  alike  to  us , whether  they  wear 
“ green  or  blue  coats”  The  conformity  of  this 
■anfwer  with  thole  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
porte  is  truly  ftriking. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  formalities  of  the  law, 
or  in  the  etiquette  of  the  court,  that  a barba- 
rous infolence  is  difplayed.  The  peafant,  no 
lels  than  the  fultan,  thinks  it  unworthy  of 
him  to  dilTemble  the  contempt  which  he 
bears  towards  all  unbelievers.  The  very 
porter  employed  by  a chrifHan  merchant 
will  return  his  addrefs  with  infult  * ; and  ip 
degrading  is  any  connexion  with  infidels  ef- 
teemed,  that  the  janizaries  employed  as 
guards  to  a European  have  the  general  ap- 
pellation of  fwine-herds.  No  Turk  of  the 
loweft  condition  will  rife  from  his  feat  to  re- 
ceive even  an  ambaffador  : to  avoid  this  in- 
civility in  vifits  from  foreign  minifters,  the 
vizir,  or  other  perfon,  comes  into  the  audi- 
ence chamber  after  the  minifter,  and  they 
both  fit  down  at  the  fame  time. 

As  a proof  of  the  contempt  in  which  the 
Turks  hold  all  foreigners,  and  their  perfua- 
4ion  of  their  own  fuperiority,  which  they 
even  imagine  is  granted  by  other  nations,  I 

* That  is,  if  he  fay  to  him,  peace  to  you , or  ufe  any 
falutation  cuftomary  between  Mahomedans. 
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lhall  mention  one  or  two  anecdotes,  of  which 
1 myfclf  was  a witnefs.  * 

A Turkifh  prifoner  of  Ochakof,  meeting 
at  Cherfon,  where  he  had  liberty  to  walk 
about  the  town  without  reftraint,  a Ruffian 
officer  on  a narrow  pavement  where  only 
one  perfon  could  pafs,  and  the  ftreets  being 
exceedingly  dirty  (over  the  fhoes)  when  he 
was  within  a few  yards  of  him,  the  Turk, 
as  if  he  had-  been  in  the  ffreets  of  Conffim- 
tinople,  made  a fign  witb  his  hand  to  the 
officer  to  defcend  from  the  pavement  into 
'the  dirt.  This  appeared  to  the  officer  fo 
exceedingly  ridiculous,  that  he  burft  out  into 
•a  fit  of  laughter,  upon  which  the  Turk 
abufed  him  in  the.groffefl  language,  fuch  as 
is  ufed  to  infidels  in  Turkey,  and  bill  infifted 

- on  the  officer’s  going  out  of  his  way  ; he,  not 
being  a violent  man,  only  beckoned  to  a fol- 

- dier,  who  pufhed  him  headlong  off  the  pave- 
ment ; to  this  the  Turk  fubmitted  with 
blent  refignation ; but,  unluckily  for  him,  it 
was  near  the  houfe  of  the  governor,  who 
had  feen  and  heard  the  whole ; he  repri- 
manded the  fellow  for  his  infolence,  and  was 
threatened  with  the  fame  treatment  as  the 
Ruffian  prifoners  endure  at  Conhantinople, 
The  Turk’s  anfwer  was,  “They  are  infidels , hut 

I am  q MahomedanT  This  procured  him  a 

good 
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good  drubbing,  but  he  all  the  while  hol- 
lowed out,  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  flrike  a 
muielman  ; and  as  foon  as  he  was  fet  at 
liberty,  he  went  away  fwearing  vengeance 
againll  the  firfl  infidel  he  fhould  meet  when, 
•he  got  back  to  Turkey. 
r • Some  of  the  Turkifh  prifoners,  who  were 
faved  from  the  fury  of  the  Ruffian  foldiers  at 
the  florming  of  Ochakof,  were  put  the  next 
day,  out  of  compaffion,  promifcuouflv,  into  a 

• warm  fubterraneous  room  among;  the  Ruf- 
fian  wounded.  When  afterwards  an  officer 
•came,  to  remove  them,  and  diflribute  them 
•to  different  parts,  feme  Turks  flood  up, 
hand  with  an  authoritative  voice  objedled  to 
the  company  being  feparated,  except  in  fuch 
parties  as  they  didlated.  Had  their  language 
."been  that  of  entreaty  they  would  have  been 
liflened  to,  for  they  wanted  to  put  relations 
and  acquaintances  together.  Nothing  cer- 
tainly is  more,  cruel  than  in  fuch  circum- 

• fiances  to  feparate  friends  and  relations  when 
•it  can  be  avoided.  Prince  Potemkin,  who 
was  a very  humane  man,  had  ordered  ex- 
prefsly  to  alleviate  in  this  refpecSl  the  hare 

-defliny  of  the  captives.  They  were  re- 
minded of  their  own  favage  conduhl  on  fi ra- 
dar occalions,  where  wives  and  daughters 
were  feparated  from  hufbands  and  fathers,  aid 
' how  otherwife  they  were  treated.  The  an- 

• • • fver 
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fwer  Was,  “ They  were  not  Mahometans.  Se- 
veral of  the  women  laid  to  the  Turks,  “ Let 
“ them  do  as  they  will , they  are  our  majters 
“ now*'  In  the  two  firfl  words  they  expre-ffed 
the  fame  notion  of  their  luperiority  as  the 
men  had  done,  but  the  remainder  of  the  fen- 
tence  is  not  uncharadterifric  of  Turkiffi  wo- 
men in  general. 

I have  often  been  furp riled,  at  different 
cxtremeties  of  the  empire,  and  from  diffe- 
rent claffes  of  people,  to  receive  anfwers  in 
exadlly  the  fame  words ; for  example,  every 
Turk  will  tell  you,  vizir  or  porter,  at  Bel- 
grade or  Bagdad,  that  they  gained  the  em- 
pire by  the  fabre,  and  by  the  fabre  they  will 
defend  it ; and  centuries  ago  they  faid  the 
fame. 

The  enervation  of  mind,  fo  common  among 
the  Turks,  makes  them  at  once  fuperlfitious 
and  difin dined  to  bear  up  againd:  the  evil 
which  advances  with  giant  ffcrides  againft 
their  ftate.  Jn  the  moment  of  popular  ap- 
prehenfion,  prodigies  and  predictions  are  ea- 
sily forged  ; to  thefe  the  credulous  Turks 
eagerly  liften ; the  lower  orders  are  at  the 
prelent  day  perluaded  that  the  Ruffian  ftiind- 
ard  will  enter  Condantinople  through  a cer- 
tain gate,  faid  to  be  pointed  out  by  an  an- 
cent  prophecy,  and  the  great  men  are  io 
far  from  oppoling  this  weitknels  by  fuperior 
* energy. 
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energy,  that  they  look  to  the  Afiatic  ffiore  as 
a fecure  retreat  from  the  fury  of  the  con- 
querors. 

It  feems  a kind  of  moral  paradox,  that 
the  fame  people,  who  are  thus  averfe  to  tak- 
ing the  neceffary  precautions  againff  evils  of 
fuch  magnitude,  fhould  neverthelels  hear 
them,  when  they  arrive,  with  a fortitude  and 
refignation  bordering  upon  apathy.  1 he 
caufe  of  this  extraordinary  conduit  is  to  be 
found  in  the  predeftinarian  dogmas  of  their 
religion  operating  upon  their  minds,  difpofed 
by  habitual  inadivity  and  inceffant  examples 
of  the  inffability  of  fortune  under  their  de- 
Ipotic  government,  to  acquiefce  -in  what 
appears  to  be  the  will  of  providence.  An 
inftance  which  occurred  to  me  is  too  re- 
markable not  to  deferve  notice. 

The  Turkifh  women  and  children  (in 
number  about  400)  who  were  brought  out 
of  Ochakof^  when  the  city  was  taken,  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Ruffian  army,  were  put. 
all  together  the  firfb  night  under  a tent.  No 
better  accommodations  could,  under  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  circumftances,  be  made  for  them, 
though  it  froze  exceedingly  hard,  and  they 
buffered  dreadfully  from  cold  and  naked nels, 
and  many  from  wounds.  As  I fpoke  Turk- 
ifh,  I had  the  guard  of  that  poff,  and  the  fu- 
perintendance  of  {hem  that  night.  I ob- 

ferved 
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ferved  that  there  reigned  a perfect  filerice 
among  them,  not  one  woman  weeping  or 
lamenting,  at  lead  loudly,  though  every  one, 
perhaps,  had  loft  a parent,  a child,  or  a huf- 
band.  They  fpoke  with  a calm  and  firm 
voice,  and  anlwered  the  quedions  I put  to 
them  apparently  without  agitation.  I was 
adonided,  and  knew  not  whether  to  impute 
it  to  infenfibility,  to  the  habit  of  feeing  and 
hearing  of  great  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  or  to 
a patience  and  redgnation  inculcated  by  their 
'religion  ; and  at  this  day  I am  equally  un- 
able to  account  for  it.  One  woman  fate  in 
a filent  but  remarkably  melancholy  podure, 
“infomuch  that  1 was  induced  to  offer  - her 
Tome  confolation.  I afked  her  why  die  did 
not  take  courage,  and  bear  misfortunes  like  a 
mufelman,  as  her  companions  did  ? She  an- 
Twered  in  thefe  driking  words,  “ I have  feen 
“ my  father , my  hufband , and  my  children  killed ; 
“ I have  only  one  child  left”  “ Where  is 
“ it  ?”  I alked  her  with  precipitation.  Here!” 
de  calmly  laid,  and  pointed  to  a child  by 
her  fide,  which  had  jud  expired.  I and  thofe 
with  me  burd  into  tears,  but  die  did  not 
weep  at  all.  I took  that  night  into  my 
warm  fubterranean  room  as  many  of  thefe 
miferable  women  and  children  wounded  and 
pending  with  cold,  as  it  would  contain  ; they 
daid  with  me  twelve'  days,  during  all  which 

time 
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time  none  of  them  either  complained  aloud, 
or  ihowed  any  figns  of  exceffive  internal  grief, 
but  each  told  me  her  ftory  (both  old  and 
young  women)  as  of  an  indifferent  perform 
without  exclamation,  without  flghs,  without 
tears. 

• > . > * « • • « * 

Patriotifm  and  public  fpirit  are  not  to  be 

fought  for  in  the  Turkifh  ehara&er.  It  is  a 
fpirit  of  oftentation  and  fuperftition  which 
has  led  to  the  foundation  of  fo  many  mofques, 
colleges,  and  caravanfaries,  and  in  thofe  who 
have  leffer  means,  to  the  eredlion,  of  nume- 
rous praying  places  for  the  ufe  of  travellers; 
called  namas-ghiah , which  point  out  the  di- 
rection of  Mecca,  as  well  as  of  fountains,  in 
the  public  roads  and  ftreets. 

Having  viewed  the  effe&s  of  the  Relieion 

LJ  O 

itfelf  on  the  manners  of  the  different  ranks, 

*>  ■ • • * . * » / 

it  remains  only  to  make  fome  obfervations  on 

■.  *■  ■ _ 

the  teachers  of  that  religion,  efpeciallv  as, 
combining  in  Turkey  the  offices  of  prieff 
and  lawyer,  they  form  a body  of  fo  much 
importance  in  the  flate. 

The  inftitutions  of  the  clergy  cannot  but 
have  great  influence  on  the  manners  of  a 
nation,  and  this  influence  is  fo  much  the 
greater,  by  how  much  the  fuperftition  on 
which  it  is  founded  is  ftupidly  grofs  and  uni- 
verfally  prevalent.  In  Turkey,  their  political 
power,  it  has  bepn  feen,  is  firmly  rooted  ; nor 
■>  have 
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have  they  omitted  any  means  of  perpetuating 
it,  which  could  be  founded  on  the  ignorance 
of  the  people.  To  found  mofques,  and  endow 
them  with  treafures,  is  held  to  be  one  of  the 
mod  meritorious  works  of  a mufelman  5 and 
further  provifion  is  made  for  the  education 
of  youth  deftined  to  the  fervice  of  religion 
and  law,  by  the  edablifhment  of  medrejfes  or 
colleges. 

Thefe  medredes  are  ufually  endowed,  at 
the  time  of  founding  a mofque,  for  the  in- 
druftion  of  youth  in  the  elements  of  fcience* 
They  have  profejfors , and  they  confer  degrees* 
from  the  fohta  or  dudent  to  the  miiderris  or 
principle  of  a college;  but  in  fa6t  this  is  a mere 
parade  of  terms.  Children  are  admitted  from 
the  mektebs  or  common  fchools,  where  they 
learn  their  alphabet,  to  feminaries  which, 
far  from  refembling  the  colleges  of  Eaton 
or  Wedminder,  much  lefs  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  are  fearcely  equal  to  the  lowed: 
‘of  our  village  fchools.  A profeffor,  for  the 
mod  part  ignorant  of  the  fird  principles  of 
iclence,  fuper.intends  the  indru&ion ; and  it 
is  liippofed  to  be  necefiary  for  the  members 
of  the  ulema  to  go  through  all  the  rutbb 
or  degrees  of  office,  both  in  the  colleges  and 
in  the  higher  departments,  which  gradually 
lead  to  the  ftation  of  mufti  or  high-pried. 

Thefe  degrees  are  fajita  or  dudent,  muderris 

of 
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or  principal  of  the  college,  naib  or  judge’s  fe« 
cretary,  kadi  or  judge,  molah  or  lupreme  judge, 
kiabc-molahfi  or  judge  of  Mecca,  iftambol-effen - 
difi  or  chief  magidrate  of  Condantinople,  and 
kadilajkir  or  military  judge,  of  which  there  are 
two  (one  for  Europe  and  one  for  Alia). 

Intrigue  and  party  connexions,  however, 
render  it  eafy  for  the  mod;  ignorant  and  in- 
experienced to  attain  the  rank  of  mvfti%  Peyk 
fanel  aflerts,  that  the  pontificate  has  become 
a fort  of  heritage  in  fome  great  families; 
but  there  are  no  families  which  can  pro- 
perly be  called  great ; it  is  true  there  are  a 
few  who  have,  by  means  of  cabal,  had 
fome  of  the  great  offices  of  the  ulema  in, 
their  families  for  two  or  three  generations. 
Though  this  corps  has  acquired  a degree  of 
liability,  the  members  of  it  are  far  from  re- 
fembling  families  in  Europe,  whole  edates 
are  hereditary.  The  fultan  is  continually  de- 
taching members  of  the  ukma9  by  tempting 
them  to  accept  offices  of  the  porte,  when 
they  become  his  hauls  or  flayes,  and  he  their 
heir  at  law.  Nor  is  it  only  the  fans  of  the 
ulema  who  enter  into  that  corps  by  a regular 
progreffion  through  the  offices  : vizirs  and 
pafhas  often  get  their  relations  into  the  ule- 
ma, to  fecure  an  inheritance  for  their  families 
after  their  death,  of  what  they  have  given 
them  in  their  life-times. 


In 
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Ill  the  colleges,  indeed,  there  is  a pompous 
detail  of  fciences,  which  are  profeffed  to  be 
taught,  but  which  fcarcely  any  one  under- . 
Hands.  " The  pupils  are  few  ; thofe  of  the . 
law  have  the  greateft  pretenfion  to  learning, 
hut  even  they  are  grol'sly  ignorant.  In  their 
libraries,  indeed,  exift  *fome  valuable  books, 
but  they  are  unnoticed,  except  perhaps  now 
and  then  by  a man  of  a Angularly  fludious 
turn.' 

As  to  the  particular  fciences,  their  jurif* 
prudence  and  theology  confhfs  only  of  com-i 
mentaries  on  the  Koran  ; their  aftronomy  is 
aftrology,  and  their  chemiftry  alchemy ; of 
the  hiftory  and  geography  of  other  countries 
they  are  perfectly  ignorant.  Metaphyfics, 
rhetoric,  and  grammar,  are  indeed  taught,' 
but  not  upon  rational  principles.  It  is  fcarcely 
poffible  for  an  European  not  to  over-rate 
their  learning,  by  reading  thefe  details  of  in- 
flitutions,  and  the  names  of  fciences  taught* 

Were  I,  in  fhort,  to  defcribe  the  learning 
of  a mufti,  a kadi,  or  other  regularly  edu- 
cated man  of  the  law,  in  terms  correlpond- 
ing  to  his  knowledge,  when  compared  with' 
Englifh  literature,  the  pi61ure  would  be  nearly 
as  follows  : he  has,  perhaps,  read  the  Bible, 
and  learnt  enough  of  Greek  to  conflrug  the 
Greek  Telia ment,  without,  however,  know- 
ing the  grammar  of  the  language,  or  being 
; able 
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able  to  read  the  other  authors.  He  has  not 
learnt  Latin,  or  purfued  any  claffical  ftudies  ; 
but  has  merely  conlulted  lome  old  commen- 
taries on  lelebl  parts  of  the  fcriptutes,  and  is 
either  a thorough  defpifer  of  religion  alto- 
gether, or  a bigotted  enemy  to  freedom  of 
enquiry  refpetting  any  of  its  articles.  Be- 
tides thefe,  he  has  probably  met  with  tales 
of  ghofls,  genii,  and  the  like,  all  which  he 
implicitly  believes ; he  has  met  with  fomc 
old  fabulous  hiftorian,  like  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, to  whom  alfo  he  gives  credit;  and  as 
well  in  hiftory,  as  in  every  other  fcience,  be^ 
lieves  all  the  abfurdities  which  the  people  at 
lame  receive,  and  which  I fhall  hereafter  de- 
Uneaten 

Of  monks,  that  exift  in  Turkey,  the 
great  line  of  divifion  is  into  thofe  who  refide 
in  monafferies  and  thofe  who  have  no  fixed 

- j • 

habitation  ; the  former,  called  mewHahs , the 
latter  bektacliis , and  each  divided  into  diffe- 
rent orders,  with  their  peculiar  cufloms  and 
laws.  The  mevvliahs  are  chiefly  diffinguifhed 
by  the  different  ceremonies  which  they  per- 
form, fome  howling  until  they  fpit  blood 
with  the  great  exertions  of  their  lungs,  and 
others  turning  round  to  the  found  of  mufic 
until  they  become  delirious  with  the  motion. 
Some  perform  hocus-pocus  tricks  with  knives, 
hot  irons,  &c. 


Of 
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Of  the  bektajhis , fome  attach  themfelves 
t o the  fervicc  of  the  pafhas,  fome  to  the  diffe- 
rent ortas  01  companies  of  janizaries,  and 
fome  are  mere  ftroMers,  denominated  Jhehhf 
(or  fantons),  who  pretend  to  miracles,  pro- 
phecies, &c.  and,  roaming  about  the  coun- 
try, commit  the  greated  enormities  under  the 
cloak  of  religion.  Thele  Jhehhs  are  more 
highly  e deemed  in  Alia  than  in  Europe,  and 
mod:  of  all  in  Egypt.  They  pretend  to  be 
infpired,  or  frantic,  and  in  thofe  circumdances 
they  feize  on  any  woman  in  the  dreets  in  Egypt, 
and  oblige  her  to  fubmit  to  their  embraces  ; 
indeed  they  never  make  any  opposition.  The 
people  cover  the  couple  with  mats  for  the 
fake  of  decency,  and  this  condudf  is  looked 
on  with  reverence  ; the  woman,  fo  far  from 
being  dishonoured,  is  complimented  on  the 
occafion,  and  even  by  her  hufband.  In  Con- 
dahtinople  this  would  not  be  permitted  ; the 
fhehh  would  be  privately  put  to  death  ; but 
they  never  are  feized  with  thefe  frenzies  in 
Europe  ; the  utmod  liberties  they  take  there 
is  to  feign  madnefs,  and  madmen  (if  they 
are  not  fo  bad  as  to  be  obliged  to  be  con- 
fined) are  considered  as  holy  and  infpired  ; 
in  this  date  they  often  tell  the  truth  with 
great  freedom  to  the  vizir,  and  fometimes 
even  to  the  fultan ; but  as  there  is  dill  fome 
rifk  in  that*  they  generally  confine  their  li- 
berties 
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berties  to  thofe  who  have  lefs  power  over 
their  heads. 

"I  o fhow  what  regard  is  paid  to  madmen  in 
Turkey,  I will  relate  a circumflance  which 
happened  at  Aleppo  while  I was  in  that  city. 
A young  Dutchman  of  the  name  of  Van 
Kerckhem  ran  into  a public  bath,  while 
women  were  bathing ; and  after  flopping  an 
infiant,  ran  out  again,  hoping  to  efcape  be- 
fore an  alarm  was  given  ; but  the  women’s 
ihrieks  were  fo  loud  that  they  were  heard  ill 
the  neighbouring  houfes  ; feveral  Turks 
came  out  into  the  flreet,  and  flopping  the 
young  man,  drew  their  daggers  to  flab  him. 
Luckily  there  was  a prudent  man  with  whom 
he  had  been  walking,  handing  in  the  flreet, 
who  affecting  a fit  of  laughter,  told  the 
Turks  that  he  was  a madman.  “ He  fhould 
be  confined  in  a mad-houfe,”  they  replied. 
I was  carrying  him  to  a mad-houfe,  and  beg 
“ you  to  affifl  me,”  he  anfwered.  No  other 
anfwer  Could  have  appealed  the  Turks  and 
the  women,  and  have  laved  the  you  no*  man 
from  infiant  death.  One  of  the  Turks-  af- 

iifled  in  conducing  him  to  the  Conful’s 
houfe.  * • 

The  toleration  of  the  Mahomedans  has 
iKien  much  vaunted.  Hiflorians  have  faid  : 
1 he  p)  udent  policy  oj  the  Mahomedans , the 
only  enthujiajls  that  eve r united  the  Jpr it  of  to- 
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leration  with  the  zeal  for  making  profelytes , 
offered  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  they 
conquered , their  religion  and  laws  on  condi- 
tion that  they  paid  the  efab lifted  capitation  ; 
and  fuck  as  embraced  the  religion  of  the  con- 
querors were  entitled  to  all  their  privileges , 
&c.”  A iimple  ftatement  of  their  condudt, 
as  it  appears  proved  by  hiftorical  fads,  will 
fhow  whether  their  religion  is  tolerant  or 
intolerant. 

They  pretend  to  the  right  of  fovereignty 
over  the  whole  earth,  and  to  convert  man- 
kind to  their  religion. 

Regardlefs  of  treaties,  oaths,  and  all  other 
obligations,  without  provocation  they  attack 
every  country,  when  they  fee  a profped  of 
iuccefs. 

When  they  have  conquered,  they  put  to 
death  all  ages,  ranks,  and  lex;  or  they  lpare  a 
few,  who  are  reduced  to  a ftate  of  flavery,  and 
annually  obliged  to  ranlbm  their  lives;  they 
are  deprived  of  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
country  they  were  born  in  ; their  property  is 
taken  from  them ; they  are  marked  with  in- 
famy, are  debarred  all  friendly  intercourfe 
with  the  conquerors,  and  are  continually  per- 
fecuted  and  maltreated  if  they  do  not  deny 
their  God  and  become  apoflates  ; their  chil- 
dren are  brought  up  in  the  Mahomedan  faith, 
.and  made  to Tight  again  ft  their  fathers  and 

their 
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their  fathers  religion  ; for  many  imaginary 
or  real  crimes,  fome  of  which,  in  Mahome- 
dans,  are  not  punifhable  at  all,  they  have  the 
option  only  of  death  or  apoftacy. 

At  prefent,  however,  they  do  not  take 
children  born  in  the  country  from  their  pa- 
rents, to  recruit  the  corps  of  janizaries.  This 
cuftom  ceafed,  when  the  fultans  wifhed  to 
weaken  that  militia. 

To  cut  off'  all  the  Chriffians  in  the  empire, 
who  will  not  embrace  Mahomed anifm,  has 
frequently  been  the  fubjedf  of  ferious  difcuf- 
fion  at  the  porte.  Every  honour  and  advan- 
tage is  offered  to  thofe  who  change  their 

O O 

religion,  and  every  lpecies  of  mil'ery  and 
humiliation  attends  them  and  their  pofferity 
who  do  not.  Is  this  toleration  ? 
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CHAPTER  V. 

An  Hijlorical  View  of  the  'Turkijh  Power. 

IN  the  detail  of  caufes  which  modify  the 
character  of  nations,  it  will  frequently 
be  found  neceffary  to  trace  hack  the  pages 
of  hihory,  and  purfue  the  chain  of  events 
through  fuccefiive  ages,  prefenting  thofe  strik- 
ing events,  whofe  operations  continue  when 
their  records  are  fcarcely  to  be  found. 

If  the  Ottoman  empire  is  hill  vah  and 
extenfive  ; if  it  hill  attract  the  fear  or  the 
admiration  of  its  neighbours,  and  fwell  with 
hup  id  vanity  its  Subjects,  thefe  effects  are  not 
Surely  to  be  attributed  to  the  wifdom  of  its 
counfels,  or  to  the  valour  of  its  forces,  as 
they  now  exift,  but  arife  from  the  Splendor 
of  its  former  exploits,  and  the  merited  cele- 
brity of  its  ancient  character.  It  is  true  that 
thefe  exploits  were  dilgraced  by  perfidy  and 
treachery,  and  hained  by  violence  and  ra- 
pine ; and  while  their  crimes  exhibited  an 
energy  in  purfuit,  and  a brilliancy  in  fuccefs, 
the  claim  of  the  Turks  to  national  pre-emi- 
nence hood  undifputed  ; but  in  the  ener- 
vating lap  of  Sloth,  the  ferocious  conqueror 
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has  degenerated  into  a torpid  barbarian,  whofe 
only  marks  of  former  prowefs  are  to  be  traced 
in  the  infolence  of  his  prelent  demeanour,  and 
the  fullen  affe61ation  of  his  fancied  dignity. 

The  Ottoman  power  and  name  originated 
in  Oilman  (according  to  the  Arabic  pronun- 
ciation, or  Ojman  according  to  the  Perfian) 
who,  about  the  year  1300,  affumed  the  title 
of  Julian,  and  edablifhed  his  empire  at  Prufa 
in  Bithynia : but  in  order  to  take  a view  of 
the  progrefs  ot  the  Turks,  we  muft  trace 
their  hiftory  dill  higher  up,  and  confider  not 
only  their  own  origin,  but  that  of  the  Sara- 
cen kalifs,  whom  they  fupplanted. 

The  vaft  extent  of  continent,  which,  fpread- 
ing  from  the  eaftern  parts  of  Europe  and 
the  north  of  Africa,  comprehends  the  greater 
part  of  Alia,  has  been  the  fource  of  many 
populous  nations,  and  the  feat  of  many  ex- 
tenlive  empires,  which  have  arifen  with  a 
rapidity  only  to  fall  as  quickly  into  ruins.  In 
the  early  hi  dory  of  thel'e  countries,  new  ir- 
ruptions and  new  conquerors  continually  fuc- 
ceeded  each  other,  and  the  power  of  found- 
ing an  empire  feems  feldom  to  have  been 
attended  with  the  lkiil  requilite  for  main- 
taining it.  Some,  however,  among  the  nu- 
merous hordes  which  then  fucceflively  pre- 
vailed, arofe  to  a greater  height,  and  efta- 
blifhed  a more  lading  name  than  others. 

k 4 The 
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The  different  branches  of  Tartars  (or  Ta* 
tars)  from  the  north,  and  the  Arabians  from 
the  fouth,  carried  their  arms  over  extenfive 
regions,  and  founded  great  and  permanent 
empires. 

It  will  not  here  be  requifite  to  follow  the 
victorious  prophet  Mahomed,  who,  by  the 
fafcination  of  his  religion,  as  much  as  by  the 
terror  of  his  fword,  fubjedted  fo  many  na- 
tions ; fuffice  it  to  fay,  that  his  empire,  fo 
founded,  was,  within  200  years  after  his 
death,  extended  by  his  iucceffors,  the  kalifs 
or  commanders  of  the  faithful,  over  the  north 
of  Africa  and  great  part  of  Aha  : befides 
which  they  had  made  great  progrefs  in  the 
fouth  of  Europe,  having  overrun  almoft  all 
Spain,  and  entered  Sicily,  Italy,  and  France, 
The  feat  of  their  government  was  efta- 
blifhed  at  Bagdad,  whence  iffued  the  man- 
dates of  their  fpiritual  defpotifm  over  this 
wide  extent  of  territory ; but  as  an  empire 
fo  haftilv  raifed,  and  fo  unconnected  in  its 
parts,  was  not  eafily  held  together,  and  as 
the  commander  of  the  faithful  with  the  in? 
creafe  of  power  acquired  alfo  habits  of  luxury 
ill  adapted  to  the  art  of  governing,  their 
power  was  foon  defined  to  fall  under  the 
fword  of  more  hardy  competitors. 

Such  competitors  were  found  in  the  Tartar 

(more  properly  Tatar)  nations,  by  whom 
V f ' • they 
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they  were  furrounded.  The  mold  ancient  re- 
cords of  this  part  of  the  world  defcribe  the 
Scythian  or  Tatar  tribes  as  the  invaders  of 
their  lefs  ferocious  neighbours.  Their  name 
has  been  very  generally  applied  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  thole  vaff  deferts  and  mountains 
fpreading  from  China  to  the  Danube,  and 
who,  whether  of  limilar  or  different  orio-in 
have  at  various  times  poured  out  their 
fwarms  on  all  the  lurrounding  countries. 
The  Turkmans,  or  Turks,  were  a tribe  of 
thefe  Tatars,  whole  original  feat  was  bevond 
the  Calpian  lea,  from  whence,  incited  by  the 
delire  of  plunder,  they  defended  about  the 
year  800,  and  feized.  upon  Armenia,  from 
them  called  Turcomania. 

At  this  time  the  Perfian  empire  w^as  ruled 
by  governors,  who  were  nominally  fubjedl  to 
the  Saracen  kalifs,  but  Mahmud,  the  Gaz- 
jievide,  one  of  thefe  governors,  having  ex- 
tended  his  empire  * from  Tranfoxiana  to  If- 
pahan,  and  from  the  Cafpian  lea  to  the  In- 
dus, was  inverted  by  the  kalif  with  the 
title  of  fultan.  Upon  the  fucceflion  of  his 
fon  Maffud  ff  to  this  dignity,  a body  of  Turks 
under  Tongrul  Beg  (known  in  fome  of  our 
hiftories  by  the  name  of  Tangrolipix)  either 
jnvited  by  the  Perfians  as  auxiliaries,  or  at- 
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tacking  them  as  invaders  (for  the  hiftorical 
accounts  differ)  obtained  poffefiion  of  that 
kingdom.  It  is  luppofed  to  be  about  this 
time  that  the  Turks  embraced  the  religion  of 
Mahomed,  and  the  /W//  having  called  them 
to  his  affiftance  againft  the  rebellious  emirs  9 
conftituted  the  victorious  Tongrul  temporal 
lieutenant  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful  *. 
From  this  dignity  the  hep  was  fhort  to  the 
attainment  of  the  whole  power  of  the  ka~ 
lifat,  to  which  a defendant  of  Gengis-khan 
finally  put  an  end,  in  the  perfon  of  the  kalif 
Muftazem  +. 

Meanwhile  new  opponents  were  riling 
againft  the  Turks,  who,  lcarce  fettled  in  their 
new  conquefts,  were  obliged  to  yield  them 
to  frefh  hordes  of  invaders.  The  more 
northern  Tatars  prefling  upon  the  Turks, 
as  one  fwarm  of  thole  barbarians  inceflfantly 
protruded  another,  haraffed  them  in  their 
newly  acquired  Perfian  empire,  and  finally 
obliged  them  to  relinquifh  it  in  purfuit  of 
frefh  conquefts  to  the  fouth.  It  was  about 
the  year  1200  that  the  Turks  yielded  the 
kingdom  of  Perfia  to  the  Tatars?  but  pre- 
vioufly  to  this  they  had  themfelves  extended 
their  arms  over  the  greater  ])art  of  Afia 
Minor,  whither  they  now  retreated,  and  fixed 
the  feat  of  their  empire  at  Iconium,  in  Ci- 
* A.  D.  1055.  t A.  D.  1239. 
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licia,  fince  Karamania.  Here  too  they  were 
prefled  by  the  Tatars,  and  it  was  at  this 
time  that  the  European  mania  of  the  cru- 
fades  having  a fecond  time  broken  out,  the 
Turks  found  themfelves  obliged  to  cede  the 
whole  of  Palestine  to  the  Chrifiians*.  It  was 
not  long  before  they  regained  this  country, 
taking  Jerufalenrf,  and  putting  to  the j word, \ 
'without  dijiindhon  or  mercy , man,  woman , and 
child. 

The  government  which  the  celebrated  Sa- 
lah-uddin,  (or  Saladin)  had  eftabliflied,  was 
alfo  about  this  time  overthrown  by  the 

j 

Mamluks  (who  retained  the  independent 
poffeffioii  of  that  country  till  the  beginning 
of  the  1 6th  century)  and  various  other  con- 
tefts  arifing  in  the  Turkifh  empire,  it  fell 
for  a time  into  fin  all  independent  fovereign- 
ties,  and  remained  without  a head  until  the 
rife  of  Othman,  who  lirft  affumed  tiie  name 
of  ful tan,  and  from  whom  therefore  our  ac- 
count of  the  Ottoman  race  properly  begins. 

Before  we  proceed  to  an  hiftorical  detail 
of  the  a6ls  of  the  feveral  fultans,  I fhall 
briefly  notice  the  caufes  of  the  former  great- 
nefs  of  the  lurks;  which  may  be  reduced 
to  the  following  heads: 

i if.  1 heir  confiant  third:  after  univerfal 
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monarchy,  looking  on  the  whole  world  a1? 
their  property ; and  the  propagation  of  their 
religion,  excited  by  fpiritual  as  well  as  tem- 
poral motives,  never  negle&ing  to  feize  on 
an  advantage,  as  they  were  unreftrained  by 
any  fcruples  of  injuftice,  or  of  breach  of  faith, 
oaths,  or  treaties. 

zdly.  Their  concord  in  matters  of  religion 
and  ftate. 

3dlv.  Their  perfonal  courage  in  war,  ftill 
increafed  by  fuccefs,  and  by  the  enthufiafm 
of  religion.  , 

4thly.  Their  general  devotion  to  their  fo- 
vereign,  and  the  obedience  of  the  foldiery  and 
people  to  their  fuperiors  and  commanders, 
to  a degree  hitherto  unknown  in  hiftory. 

^thlv.  Their  flrift  obfervance  of  their  an- 
cient military  difcipline,  their  military  edu- 
cation, and  the  early  acquaintance  with  arms, 
not  rof  the  foldiery  only,  but  of  the  whole 

6thlv.  Their  great  temperance,  and  con- 
fequent  health  and  vigour  of  body. 

ythly.  The  plunder  of  their  enemies,  the 
great  rewards  attending  extraordinary  valour, 
the  crown  of  martyrdom  waiting  for  thole 
who  died  in  battle,  and  the  road  of  honour 
and  power  being  open  to  every  common 

loldier,  who  might  hope  to  become  grand 

vizir, 
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vizir,  and  even  to  be  allied  to  his  fove- 
reign.  ' . 

8th ly.  The  fevere  and  never  failing  in- 
dantaneous  punilhmeiit  infiidled  on  difobe- 
dience,  didoyalty,  di border,  or  cowardice. 

9thly.  The  military  genius  of  their  fove- 
reigns,  who  always  were  at  the  head  of  their 
armies,  and  their  power  unredrained  either 
by  civil  or  religious  laws. 

lothly.  '1  heir  great  refources  for  recruit- 
ing their  armies,  every  Mahomedan  thinking 
himfelf  obliged,  when  called  upon,  to  take 
the  field,  at  the  fame  time  that  thev  had  a 
continual  lb p ply  of  troops  in  the  children  of 
their  Chridian  captives,  whom  they  edu- 
cated in  the  Mahomedan  religion,  and  train- 
ed to  the  ufe  of  arms. 

> • 

Hence  it  is  very  eafy  to  account  for  the 
wide  extent  of  their  victories;  nor  ouoht  we 
to  be  adonilhed,  that  they  conquered  the 
whole  dominions  of  the  kalifs,  the  Greek 
empire,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  Peloponneliis, 
Servia,  Bofnia,  Bulgaria,  Syria,  Pale/line, 
Egypt,  &c.  particularly  when  we  recoiled! 
that  their  opponents  were  modly  very  in- 
ferior to  them  in  all  the  requifites  for  mili- 
tary excellence. 

In  thofe  barbarous  ages,  when  the  Chrifi- 
tian  dates,  governed  by  courtiers,  prieds, 

or, 
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or  women,  difplayed  no  traces  of  intellectual 
energy  ; when  their  feudal  government,  their 
ignorance  of  political  (Economy,  and  their 
want  of  fyftem  in  financial  and  military 
arrangements,  rendered  them  individually 
weak  and  contemptible  ; and  when  extended 
views  of  general  politics,  of  mutual  alli- 
ances, and  of  a balance  of  power,  being  un- 
known, they  could  not  be  confolidated  into 
one  powerful  confederacy  ; it  was  then  that 
the  Turks  exhibited  a fuperior  brilliancy  of 
character,  and  built  up  a mighty  and  extenfrve 
empire.  Their  civil  and  military  inftitutions 
were  far  fuperior  to  thofe  of  their  cotempo- 
raries ; their  temperament  of  mind  and  body, 
naturally  ardent,  was  inflamed  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  a fanguinary  religion,  which  incited 
them  to  conqueft  by  the  raoft  flattering  pro- 
mifes  of  fenfual  gratification  ; and  they  were 
led  againfl  enemies  they  defpiied  by  chiefs 
of  lingular  (kill,  bravery,  and  ambition.  The 
Ottoman  empire,  governed  by  a fuccefiion  of 
great  men,  from  Othman  I.  to  Mahmoud  IV. 
with  fcareely  a Angle  exception,  thus  ob- 
tained an  eminent  reputation,  whilt  it  widely 
extended  the  limits  of  its  territory. 

J J 

It  muft  be  owned  that  their  fame,  how- 
ever great  as  conquerors,  has  never  entitled 
them  to  any  other  homage,  has  never  ranked 
them  among  the  benefactors  or  infixuctors  of 
8 mankind 
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mankind;  they  fcarcely  deierye  even  to  be 
reckoned  among,  the  fpecies.  Intent  upon 
victory,  they  have  jtopt  at  no  means  to  profecute 
their  plan  of  univerfal  monarchy,  violating  every 
principle  of jufhce  and  national  faith  y attacking 
their  neighbours  without  provocation , without 
claim , without  even  alledging  a reafon  for  their 
conduct  ; majjacnng  the  vanquijhed  without 
pity,  or  f paring  their  lives  only  to  force  them  to 
a Jlavery  the  moji  degrading  \ feizing  on  their 
wives  and  daughters , felling  or  di/honouring 
them,  re  gar  diefs  of  the  domejtic  mifery  of  the 
unhappy  fujferers. 

We  have  feen,  in  other  countries,  particu- 
lar reigns  or  epochas  marked  with  actions 
as  difgraceful ; but  that  period  or  that  reign 
was  ever  beheld  by  the  nation  itfelf,  at  leaf!: 
by  the  virtuous  part  of  it,  with  the  indignation 
it  deferved  ; but  here  is  a fyfem  of  wickednefs 
and  abomination  transferred  from  the  origin  of 
the  nation  to  its  pofterity  to  this  very  day,  con- 
firmed by  their  religion,  and  approved  by  thofe 
who  call  themfelves  the  priefls  of  God.  Where- 
ever  the  Turks  have  eftablifhed  their  domi- 
nion, fcience  and  commerce,  the  comforts 
and  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  have  alike 
decayed.  Not  only  have  they  exemplified 
barbarifm  and  intolerance  in  their  own  con- 
duct, but  they  have  extinguifhed  the  flame  of 
genius  and  knowledge  in  others,  breakino- 

and 
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and  defacing  even  the  monuments  of  ancient 
art  with  a kind  of  favage  exultation,  and 
proving  the mfe Ives  the  real  fcourges  of  the 
human  race. 

We  now  proceed  to  an  hiftorical  fvrrvey  of 
the  ufurpations  of  their  fovereigns,  begin- 
ning with 

O T H M A N t 

. . • t • 

f • 1 

It  was  bv  degrees  that  this  prince  (a  defcem 
dent  of  the  celebrated  Gengis-Khan)  reduced 
under  his  fubjeclion  moft  of  the  toparchies,. 
or  petty  (overeignties,  into  which  the  Turk- 
man'empire  of  Karamania  had  fallen*  When 
he  firft  afiumed  the  title  of  fultan,  he  pof- 
feffed  the  lovercigntv  of  a imall  diftrict,  the 
capital  of  which  was  Kara-chiJ'ar * I lere  he 
eftablifhed  his  government,  and,  purfuing  his 
conquefts,  took  Prujci. in  Bithynia,  and  made 
it  the  feat  of  the  Ottoman  empire  or  king- 
dom (for  not  till  the  taking  of  Conftanti- 
nople  did  the  fultans  affume  the  title  of  im- 
perator)  which  now  extended  over  the  great- 
eft  part  of  Aha  Minor.  lie  died  in  ij2$f 
and  was  fucceeded  by 

, f 

OR  KHAN. 

This  prince  having  taken  Nike  b\  fuipiiie, 
and  made  flaves  ot  all  its  inhabitants,  ic- 

xxioved  his  court  thither.  V'  hen  he  had  ex- 
tended 
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tended  his  conquefts  to  the  Hellefpont,  his 
ambition  and  zeal  to  propagate  Mahomedan- 
ifm  would  not  luffer  him  to  flop  there  ; he 
croffed  it,  and  took  Gallipoli.  He  died  in 
1359,  having  been  a mold  unjuft  and  inve- 
terate  enemy  to  the  Chriftians. 

A M U R A T I. 

1 ■ 

Succeeded  to  his  predeceffor’s  proje&s  of 
ufurpation  of  the  country,  and  extirpation  of 
the  religion  of  the  Chrifhans. 

He  took  Adrianople  in  1362,  and  made 
it  the  feat  of  his  empire,  as  mold  conveniently 
ieated  to  extend  his  conquefts  on  the  Chrif- 
tians. Amu  rat,  as  has  been  before  obferved, 
formed  the  celebrated  body  of  foldiers  called 
yenilkari  or  janizaries,  which  afterwards  be- 
came the  ftrength  of  the  Turkifh  army.  He 
took  Servia,  and  its  capital  Nilfa,  and  Ap- 
polonia  near  Mount  Athos.  Having  a quar- 
rel with  the  fultan  of  Karamania,  he  fubdued 
his  country,  but  did  not  dethrone  him,  as  he 
was  his  fon  in  law,  but  thus  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  extenfive  empire  of  the  Otto- 
mans in  Alia. 

Amurat  was  dabbed,  in  1 390,  by  a wounded 
Chrifdian  loldier,  after  he  had  gained  a great 
battle,  in  which  he  gave  no  pardon,  and 
ina/facrcd  afterwards  an  incredible  number  of 
Chrifians . ■ Ever  fince  this  event,  all  Chrii- 
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tian  ambaflkdors  and  their  fuite,  admitted 
to  the  fultan’s  preience,  are  held  by  both 
their  arms  by  two  chamberlains  during  the 
time  they  are  in  the  audience  room.  lie  fub- 
dued  a great  part  of  Thrace,  (or  Romania) 
leaving  to  the  Greek  emperor  little  more 
than  the  city  of  Conftantinople. 

BAYAZET  I. 

On  his  acceffion  to  the  throne  he  immediate  - 
ly  Ji  rang  led  his  younger  brother  Jacub . This 
was  the  firft  inftance  of  the  fanguinary  cuf- 
tom, ' afterwards  fo  frequent,  of  putting  to 
death  princes  of  the  royal  blood. 

In  the  firft  year  of  his  reign  he  took  Cra- 
tova  in  Servia,  which  was  yielded  to  him  on 
condition  that  theChriftian  inhabitants ihould 
depart  with  life  and  liberty  ; but  he  lent  fol- 
diers  after  them,  and  murdered  them  all 
1 without  mercy.  He  entered  into  Bolhia, 
and  brought  away  all  the  inhabitants  whom 
he  judged  ufeful,  and  made  haves  of  them. 
H e crolTed  the  Danube  (the  iirft  time  the 
Turks  palled  it)  and  committed  horrid  cruel- 
ties in  Walachia,  from  which  he  afterwards 
exadled  a yearly  tribute.  He  believed  Con- 
flantinople  twice,  and  had  nearly  taken  it ; 
but  the  great  Tamerlane  came  to  its  relief, 
and  overcame  Bayazet  in  the  greateft  bat  tip 
that  was  ever  fought.  Being  taken  prifoner, 

he 
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he  was  put  into  an  iron  cage  (as  he  told  Ta- 
merlane he  would  have  done  by  him  had  he 
been  his  prifoner)  again  ft  the  bars  of  which 
he  beat  out  his  brains  in  1399.  Nature  has 
not  produced  many  more  cruel  and  mercilefs 
tyrants,  nor  ever  a more  inveterate  enemy 
to  Chriftians,  or  to  all  countries  he  thought 
he  could  conquer.  The  Turks  were  now  ar- 
rived at  the  height  of  cruelty,  treachery,  and 
thirft  of  conqueft. 

MAHOMET  I. 

% 

Soon  after  his  acceftion  he  killed  his  brothers ; 
fome  of  them  not  till  after  a long  civil  war. 
He  regained  all  his  father  had  loft,  but  had 
not  time  to  augment  it  much,  as  he  died  in 
1422. 

% 

A MURAT  II. 

Lid  eft  Ion  or  Mahomet.  ITe  ftrangled  his 
brother  Muftafa.  In  1432,  he  took  Theffa- 
lonica  (or  Salonica)  and  put  men , women , 
and  children  to  the  j word , except  thofe  re- 
served for  luft  or  hard  labour.  The  cruel- 
ties here  committed  cannot  be  defcribed,  any 
more  than  the  horrid  ravages  which  he  com- 
mitted in  Hungary.  He  invaded  and  fub- 
dued  Servia  (contrary  to  his  league  writh  the 
prince  of  it,  his  father-in-law)  defir oy mg  all 
before  him . He  entered  into  Tranfi] vania, 
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and  killed  men , women , W children , ^ far  Of' 
he  penetrated ; he  did  the  fame  in  Walachia, 
and  burnt  the  villages  and  towns;  all  kinds 
of  tortures,  and  cruelty  in  its  moil  dreadful 
fhape,  were  pradlifed  on  the  Chriftians.  The 
famous  Sfcanderberg,  a native  of  Epirus,  great- 
ly checked  him. 

In  1445,  Amurat  took  Peloponnefus  and 
all  Greece;  he  facrificed  600  priibners  to  the 
foul  of  his  father,  ravaged  the  country,  and 
deffroyed  every  thing  pleafant,  beautiful,  or 
grand,  and  repeated  his  accuflomed  cruelties. 
He  greatly  enlarged  the  Turkifh  dominions, 
augmented  the  body  of  janizaries,  and  made 
them  more  formidable  than  they  had  been 
before.  This  cruel  tyrant  and  invader  of 
Chriftian  ffates  died  of  age,  and  grief  at  his 
ill  fuccefs  again#  Scanderberg,  in  Auguft 
1450;  he  was,  however,  more  faithful  in 
obferving  treaties  than  any  of  his  predecef- 
fors,  or  even  than  his  openent  the  King  of 
Hungary ; but  he  never  made  treaties  but  in 
diftrefs,  and  when  he  delpaired  of  conquer- 
ing, 

MAHO  M E T IL 

* - « 

The  greate#  warrior  of  all  the  Turkifh  ful- 
tans,  and  the  mod:  cruel  tyrant  that  ever  fate  on 
the  throne  of  the  Ottomans,  or  on  any  other 
throne.  Mahomet  II.  eldefl  fon  of  the  late 
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Amurat,  began  his  infamous  reign  by  the 
murder  of  his  two  brothers.  Ilis  next  a<ff 
was  to  offer  a league  with  the  emperor  of 
Conftantinople  and  the  delpot  of  Servia,  his 
grandfather  by  the  mother’s  tide,  but  at  the 
fame  time  he  made  preparations  for  the  liege 
of  Conftantinople.  He  never  kept  his  word, 
his  promifes,  his  leagues,  or  even  his  moll 
folemn  oaths  on  the  Koran,  longer  than  fuited 
his  purpofe.  lie  was  a monfter  of  perfidy, 
of  cruelty,  and  injuffice,  and  he  is  44  the 
“ glory  of  the  annals  of  the  Ottoman  race” 

He  took  Conftantinople  the  29th  of  Mav, 
1453-  “ The  emperor  was,  happily  for  him, 
killed  in  defending  it.  The  barbarians  en- 
tered the  city,  howling  more  horribly  than 
the  beafts  of  the  foreft  with  thirft  of  blood; 
they  flew  defencelefs  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, by  thoufands,  without  the  leaft  refpett 
to  dignity  or  beauty,  to  age  or  youth,  to  fex 
or  condition.  All  who  could,  fled  to  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  hoping  that  the  fa- 
crednefs  of  the  place  would  infpire  refpeef 
for  the  duties  of  man,  of  whatever  religion 
he  be;  they  were  there  all  flain,  except  a 
very  few,  referved  for  purpofes  worfe  than 
death;  and  the  church  was  converted  into  a 
ftable.  Every  common  foldier  had  permit 
bon,  for  three  days,  to  maffacre,  to  violate, 
and  to  pillage  without  reftraint.  Riches 
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were  worfe  than  poverty,  and  beauty  worfe 
than  deformity.  A hundred  thoufand  bar- 
barians fatisfied  their  avarice,  their  lavage 
cruelty,  and  their  brutal  lull,  or  all.  No 
tongue  can  defcribe  their  mifery.  Three 
long  days  and  three  long  nights  the  air  was 
fliaken  with  their  cries.  The  fultan  heard 
them  in  his  camp,  and  they  lulled  him  to  deep. 
T.  he  dogs  ran  into  the  fields  howling  with 
compaflion,  or  leaped  into  the  fea. 

“ After  three  days,  the  few  Chriffians, 
{pared  for  the  cruel  purpofes  of  the  con- 
querors, were  driven  like  hogs  into  the  fields. 
The  fultan  entered  the  city;  his  horfe  was 
flopped  fometimes  by  heaps  of  the  daughter- 
ed,  and  fometimes  waded  through  pools  of 
blood.  He  made  in  the  holy  temple  of  St. 
Sophia  a fumptuous  feaff  for  his  pafhas  and 
officers,  and  as  he  fate  banquetting  he  caufed 
to  be  killed,  for  his  diverfion  and  that  of  his 
guefls,  great  numbers  of  his  prifoners  of  the 
iiril  diffinction  for  birth,  eminence,  and  learn- 
ing, among  whom  were  many  of  the  late  em- 
peror’s  relations;  and  thele  feafls  he  repeated 
daily  till  he  had  deffroyed  all  the  Grecian  no- 
bilitv,  priefls,  and  perfons  of  learning  or  note, 
who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  of  both  fexes 
and  all  ages.  Many  Venetian  fenators,  and 
Genoefe  nobles,  and  rich  merchants,  were 
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among  the  prifoners;  they  were  in  like  man- 
ner murdered  for  his  diverfion  while  he  was 

• f s 

feaffing,  and  to  entertain  his  court. 

Thus  ended  the  Creek  empire!  Thus 
was  founded  the  feat  of  the  Turkifh  empire, 
which  fome  Chriffian  princes  have  iiiice 
thought  it  jufHce  to  defend  from  the  attacks 
of  other  Chriffian  princes,  and  from  the 
ftrupsrles  of  the  wretched  remainder  of  an 
injured  and  unhappy  people,  ever  fmce  liv- 
ing in  miferable  bondage  ! 

Unprovoked,  the  Turks  attacked  them,  and 
never  ceafed  till  they  had  ulurped  the  throne 
of  their  empire,  as  they  had  done  thofe  of 
fo  many  other  {fates  and  kingdoms,  murder- 
ing millions  in  cold  blood,  and  by  tortures 
of  the  moft  unheard  of  barbarity. 

j 

He  took  Servia,  and  the  empire  of  Tra- 
pizonde,  putting  all  the  family  of  the.  em- 
peror to  death.  After  triumphing  over  the 
Venetians,  he  took  Otranto  in  Italy, ' and 
murdered  all  the  inhabitants,  according  to 
the  Turkifh  cuffom,  except  a few  he  chofe 
out  to  make  Haves  of. 

He  died  (by  poifon  as  fuppofed)  in  the 
year  1481,  after  having  put  to  death  above 
800,000  Chriflians  of  both  fexes. 
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BAYAZET  II. 

Eldefl  fon  of  the  late  fultan,  had  a long 
civil  war  to  fuflain  againfl  his  brothers, 
whom  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  feizing 
and  putting  to  death  when  he  fucceeded  to 
the  throne.  He  formed  a projeCl  of  putting 
to  death  the  whole  corps  of  janizaries,  but, 
as  it  was  difcovered,  it  became  impracticable. 
He  attacked  without  provocation  the  Vene- 
tians, and  committed  horrid  mafiacres:  he 
alfo  attacked  the  Egyptians.  After  a trou- 
blefome  reign,  he  was  depofed  by  his  fon, 
and  poifoned,  in  1512. 

SELIM  I. 


The  greatefl  monfter  of  this  monftrous 
race.  After  poifoning  his  father,  he  ftrangled 
his  elder  brother,  and  murdered  his  five  fons; 
he  caught  another  brother,  and  firangled 
him  alfo.  He  made  great  conquefls  over 
the  Perfians,  and  in  Afia,  and  took  Cairo 
after  a hard  flruggle  with  the  Mamaluks. 
After  a bloody  reign,  he  died  a lamentable 
death  of  a cancer  in  his  reins,  as  he  was 
planning  an  attack  on  Italy  and  Rhodes,  in 
September  1520.  He  commanded  his  fon 
to  turn  his  arms  againfl  the  Chriflians,  and 
left  him  many  wife,  but  dreadfully  fanguinary 
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SOL  I MAN  II. 

Having  freed  himlelf  from  apprehenfion. 
on  fhe  tide  of  Perfia  and  Egypt,  he  directed 
his  attempts  againft  the  Chriftians,  and  loon 
took  Rhodes  from  the  knights  of  St.  John, 
who  had  held  it  for  two  hundred  years.  The 
fentiments  of  the  Turks  may  be  gathered 
from  his  ipeeches  to  the  grand  mailer,  after 
he  had  fig  tied,  and  fworn  to  obferve,  the  ca- 
pitulation. 

“ Although  I might  jujlly  and  worthily 
“ infringe  the  articles  I have  prefcribed 
46  with  fuch  an  enemy  (that  is,  a Chriftian) 
“ from  whofe  deferved  punifhment  neither 
“ faith  nor  oath  ought  to  Jlay  a mod:  juft  coil- 
“ queror ; yet  I have  determined  to  be  gra- 
44  cious  and  liberal  to  thee  if  thou  wilt,  bv 
“ well-doings,  amend  thy  life,  and  to  give 
“ thee  great  preferment  in  my  fervice,” 
&c.  The  grand  matter  in  a noble  fpeech 
anfwered,  46  that  he  preferred  death which 
fo  adonifhed  Soliman,  that  he  promiied  to 
obferve  the  articles  of  the  capitulation.  On 
the  grand  matter's  departure  from  Rhodes, 
Soliman  told  him,  “ What  I have  done  unto 
“ thee  was  not  for  hatred,  but  defire  of  fo- 
“ vereignty.” — “ I need  not  war  for  riches” 
(in  that  he  fpoke  not  truth,  as  the  Turkifh 
hidory  proyes  by  fads)  “ but  for  honour, 
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“ fame.,  and  immortality,  and  the  extenfion 
“ of  my  empire ; for  it  is  the  property  of  a 
“ fovereign,  royally  delcended,  by  ftrong  hand 
^ to  take  from  others,  and  to  invade  others, 
“ not  from  a covetous  mind,  but  from  the 
honourable  defire  of  rule  and  fovereignty; 
for  while  my  neighbour  flandeth  F count 
“ it  juft  by  force  of  arms  to  remove  him,” 

He  then  attacked  Hungary,  took  Buda* 
and  murdered  the  garrifon , which  had  capitu- 
lated. He  entered  into  Auftria  with  lire  and 
fword  : “ "The  old  were  flam,  the  young  led 
u into  captivity , women  ravijhed  before  their 
il  hufbandl s faces,  and  then  fain  with  their 
“ children , infants  ript  out  of  their  mother  s 
u wombs , others  taken  from  their  breafs , cut  in 
et  pieces , or  thrujl  upon  pointed  flakes , and  other 
“ incredible  cruelties He  laid  liege  to  Vi- 
enna, but  finding  a mold  delperate  refinance 
raifed  the  liege,  and  before  he  withdrew 
maf acred  all  his  prif oners , men,  women , and 
children . This  liege  coft  him  80,000  men. 
He  made  John  king  of  Hungary  tributary 
to  him,  entered  again  into  Aultria,  and  re- 
peated his  cruelties,  killing  at  one  time 
4,000  prifoners.  He  took,  in  1534,  Bagdad, 
all  Aflyria,  and  Mefopotamia,  formerly  lepa- 
j-fite  kingdoms,  but  then  belonging  to  Perlia. 
He  fent  200,000  men  into  Macedonia,  to  be 
tranfported  into  Italy,  and  adiually  landed  a 
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part  of  this  army  in  Apulia,  and  took  Caft 
trum.  Turning  his  forces,  however,  from 
Italy  again  ft  the  Venetians,  he  befieged 
Corfu,  but  not  fucceeding,  he  carried  away. 

1 6,000  young  people  of  the  ifland  into  per- 
petual flavery,  yet  he  made  other  conquefts  on 
them  during  a long  war.  He  again  came  * 
to  Buda,  and  converted  Hungary  into  a 
Turkifti  province,  making  an  alliance  with 
the  French  to  attack  the  Emperor.  He 
made  a fruitlefs  attempt  on  Malta,  but  car- 
ried oft  from  Goza  6,300  young  people  into 
flavery.  The  Turks  then  attacked  and  took 
Tripoly,  belonging  to  the  order  of  Malta, 
but  did  not  keep  the  capitulations,  as  they 
faid  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with  dogs.  Ali 
Pallia  of  Buda  invaded  Upper  Hungary,  and 
took  Temefwar,  and,  contrary  to  the  capitula- 
tion, murdered  the  garrifon. 

Soliman,  being  fulpicious  of  his  fon  Muftafa, 

cauled  him  to  be  ftrangled  in  his  prefence,  but 
afterwards  found  he  was  innocent;  he  ftran- 
gled alio  Muftafa’s  fon.  Chihangar,  another 
fon  of  Soliman,  killed  himfelf  in  defpair.  He 
cauled  a third  fon  Bayazet,  together  with 
five  of  his  children,  to  be  ftrangled.  He 
lent  a fleet  and  army  againft  Malta,  attacked 
it  a fecond  time,  and  took  the  fort  of  St. 
Elmo  ; but  meeting  with  great  lofs  raifed 
fte  liege.  In  fhort,  after  doing  in  various 
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parts  of  the  world  much  milchief  to  the 

Chriftians,  and  committing  every  where 

great  cruelties,  he  died  of  a bloody  flux,  the 
t>  7 j ~ 

4th  of  September,  1566. 

SELIM  II. 

Set  the  ruinous  example  to  his  fucceffors 
of  not  going  himfelf  to  the  wars,  and  of  carry- 
ing them  on  by  lieutenants.  He  loon  fought 
a pretence  to  declare  war  againft  the  Vene- 
tians, who,  in  this  bloody  conteft,  loft  Cyprus 
and  a part  of  Dalmatia.  The  Turkifh  cha- 
racter no  where  appears  in  a worfe  light  than 
in  the  hiftory  of  this  war.  He  lent  an  army 
into  Moldavia  againft  the  way  wode.  At  laft 
a peace  was  made,  to  which  the  Turks  fwore 
feven  times ; yet  the  waywode  was  murdered 
by  the  pafha,  unmindful  of  his  oaths,  They 
then  overran  Moldavia,  putting  all  the  nobi- 
lity, and  many  thoufauds  of  others,  to  the 
fword  ; and  all  Walachia  fell  into  their  hands 
in  1574.  The  9th  of  December  this  fame 
vear  Selim  died. 

J 

A M U R A T III, 

Eldeft  fon  of  the  late  fultan,  whofe  death 
was  concealed,  as  was  ufual,  till  the  new  ful- 
tan arrived,  fucceeded  to  the  throne.  The 
janizaries,  who  had  a cuftom  in  interregnums 
to  plunder  and  even  maffacre  their  fellow- 
citizens,  the  Chriftians  and  Jews,  were  dil- 
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difappointed  aiul  murmured,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  give  them  large  hums  to  appeafe 
them.  On  his  acceffion,  he  caufed  live  of 
his  brethren  to  be  ftrangled  in  his  prefence. 
Though  he  was  of  a peaceful  temper,  he 
continued  his  father’s  wars,  becaufe  he 
feared  to  be  thought  to  degenerate  from  the 
Ottoman  princes,  but  went  not  himfelf  into 
the  held.  In  October  1 575,  he  penetrated 
into  Ruffia  and  Poland,  and  made  great 
daughter.  It  was  debated  in  the  divan,  whe- 
ther  the  league  with  the  Chriftians  or  that 
with  the  Peril ans  fhould  be  broken  ; for  they 
hold  it  lawful,  when  it  is  in  the  intereft  of 
the  empire,  to  break  all  oaths  and  treaties 
with  thole  of  a different  faith  with  them- 
lelves.  It  was  determined  to  make  war  againft 
Perfia.  The  event  of  this  war  was  favourable 
to  him.  It  was  attended  with  their  ufual 
cruelties.  The  janizaries  having  now  loft 
their  fubmiflion,  and  in  a great  part  their  dif* 
cipline,  began  to  kill  their  commanders 
whenever  they  were  diffatisfied  with  them. 
Amurat  had  permitted  their  children  to  be 
enrolled  in  their  corps.  He  made  war  on 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  and,  as  ufual, 
caufed  much  defolation.  He  died  the  1 Sth 
of  January  1595. 

• MAHOMED  III. 

Eldelt  fon  of  the  late  fultan.  He  put  to  death 

all 
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all  his  brothers  (in  number  nineteen)  and 
ten  of  his  father’s  wives,  whom  he  fuppofed 
might  be  with  child.  The  janizaries,  not- 
withstanding the  new  fnltan’s  prefence,  plun- 
dered the  city,  and  had  nearly  plundered  the 
palace  all'o,  and  killed  the  lul  tan.  He  at  fir  ft 
carried  on  his  wars  againft  the  German  era- 

O 

peror  by  his  pafhas,  but  not  being  fiiccefsful, 
he  went  himielf  to  Buda  with  200,000  men, 
and  having  taken  Agria,  returned  to  Con- 
ftantinople.  This  war  was  conduced  with 
various  fuccefs,  but  with  great  fury.  When 
the  Turks  took  Alba-regalis,  by  capitulation, 
the  Chriftians  were  to  march  out  in  fafetv 

j 

with  their  arms,  but  the  Turks  put  them  all 
to  death,  as  well  inhabitants  as  3,000  foldiers. 
The  infolence  of  the  janizaries  became  very 
great,  and  they  were  continually  mutinying- 
and  fighting  with  the  other  foldiers.  I he 
paflias  in  many  provinces  rebelled,  and  the 
fultan  through  fear  made  peace  with  them, 
pardoned  them,  and  confirmed  them  in  their 
offices ; but  he  put  to  death  other  paflias 
who  were  in  his  power,  which  caufed  thofe 
who  had  any  thing  to  apprehend  to  rebel 
again.  He  put  to  death  his  own  foil  and  his 
foil’s  mother,  on  fufpicion  of  a defign  to  de- 
throne him.  The  janizaries  attempted  to  de- 
pole  him.  Whilft  treating  with  the  emperor 
of  Germany  for  peace,  he  died  at  Conftan- 
tinople,  in  January  1 604. 
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ACHEMT  I. 

The  fecond  foil  (the  eldeW  having  been  Wrang- 
led by  his  father)  fucceeded  to  the  throne  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.  The  Turks  were  not  earned: 
with  the  negotiation  for  peace,  but  wanted  to 
deceive  and  fall  on  the  Germans ; the  war 
therefore  continued,  but  at  length  peace  was 
concluded  in  1607.  There  was  nothing 
very  remarkable  in  his  other  wars  with  dif- 
ferent nations.  In  his  23d  year,  he  beat  his 
fultana,  who  was  mother  of  a daughter,  and 

o 7 

wounded  and  trod  on  her,  becaufe  die  had 
Wrangled  one  of  his  fiWers  Waves,  of  whom  he 
had  become  enamoured.  The  fultana,  hav- 
ing heard  of  this  amour,  fent  for  her,  Wrangled 
her,  and  put  her  clothes  on  one  of  her  own 
Waves,  whom  fhe  lent  to  the  fultan,  and  on 
her  return  Wrangled  her  aifo,  as  fhe  had  done 
many  others,  who  appeared  to  be  with  child 
of  the  fultan. — This  anecdote  J/iews  the  defpot- 
ifm  of  this  government \ even  among  the  women  of 
the  feraglw.  He  died  15th  November  1617. 

MUSTilFA  I. 

The  brother  of  the  late  fultan,  who  had  been 
preferved,  but  with  fuch  fecrecy  that  it  was 
fcarcely  known  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead. 
During  his  brother’s  reign,  the  council  had 
determined  he  fhould  be  preferved,  as  Achmet 
y as  but  fifteen  years  old,  and  there  were  only  , 
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thefe  two  heirs  to  the  throne,  hut  that  he 
fhoulcl  he  kept  in  dole  confinement.  Mul- 
tafa,  being  twenty- five  years  of  age,  was 
drawn  out  of  a cell,  and  proclaimed  fultan. 
lie  became  uncommonly  cruel;  he  caufed 
young  Ofman, elded;  foil  of  Achmet,  to  be  con- 
fined under  a ftrong  guard,  and  put  to  death 
the  other  fons  of  Achmet.  He  offered  many 
indignities  to  the  Chriftian  ambaffadors — in- 
deed,  in  the  lafb  reign,  the  Europeans  in  Con- 
fhmtinople  were  all  ordered  to  be  (lain,  but 
the  vizir  and  other  great  officers  diffuaded 
the  lultan  from  this  ftep.  When  Achmet  had 
children  of  his  own,  it  was  determined  to  put 
Muftafa,  his  brother,  to  death  ; and  though  it 
was  concluded  i?i  the  council  oj  the  divan , yet 
Achmet  was  diverted  from  it  bv  omens. 

When  an  emperor  mounted  the  throne,  it 
was  ulual  to  put  to  death  his  brothei  s and 
nephews  ; but  when  he  had  children  grown 
up,  he  entrufted  * them  with 
and  the  command  of  armies ; this  cuftom 
had  now  ceafed.  When  the  father  died, 
the  vizir  kept  his  death,  if  poflible,  fecret 
till  the  new  fultan  arrived,  who  gene- 
rally contrived  to  feize  his  brothers  and 
put  them  to  death ; fometimes  they  fled, 
but  they  were  generally  caught  fooner  or 
later,  and  put  to  death.  It  is  foi  this  jealon, 
that  the  fultan  always  goes  to  forne  mofque  in 
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the  city  to  public  prayers  every  Friday,  or 
i hows  himfelf  in  public,  for  otherwife  the 
people  imagine  he  is  dead,  and  make  a re- 
bellion. 

When  the  late  fultan,  Achmet,  found  death 
approach,  his  counfellors  advifed  him  to  fet- 
tle the  fucceffion,  his  own  children  bein£ 
young.  He  fent  for  his  brother,  and  told  him. 
his  refolution  of  making  choice  of  him  to 
fucceed  to  the  throne,  which  much  amazed 
him,  as  the  empire  belonged  to  his  own  foil. 
He  recommended  to  him  the  children  he  had 
by  the  fultana,  entreating  him  to  ufe  them  as 
he  had  done  him,  leaving  the  children  he  had 
by  concubines  to  his  diferetion . 

Muftafa,  nearly  an  idiot,  by  his  cruelties 
became  lo  odious,  that  the  grand  vizir,  who 
was  gone  againfl:  the  Perfians,  returned  with 
his  army,  depofed  him,  fent  him  to  his  prifon 
again,  not  having  reigned  a year,  and  placed 
Ofman  on  the  throne. 

OSMAN  I. 

He  lent  a fleet  into  the  Mediterranean, 
landed  at  Manfredonia,  and  carried  off  1,600 
flaves.  He  made  war  againfl:  Poland,  and 
marched  himfelf  at  the  head  of  300,000  men. 
With  360  field  pieces  and  100  double  cannon, 

but  he  had  no  fuccefs,  and  was  reduced  to  fue 
for  peace. 
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Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  minifters, 
the  iultan  married,  without  any  pomp,  the 
; grand-daughter  of  a fultana  who  had  been 
married  to  a pafha,  only  for  her  beauty,  but 
a bad  conftru&ion  was  put  on  this  adtion,  his 
ancestors  of  late  years  not  having  ufually 
taken  wives  of  a Turkish  race,  on  account  of 
their  relations. 

The  iultan,  who  had  been  difcciitented 
with  the  janizaries  ever  iince  his  difjjrace  in 
Poland,  meditated  revenge  again  ft  them,  and 
at  laft  determined  to  abolifh  a corps  now 
grown  too  formidable,  and  having  loft  their 
ancient  difcipline  and  fubord  illation,  had  be- 
come mutinous  and  interfered  \Vith  £he  affairs 
of  government.  Contrary  to  their  inftitution, 
they  had  married,  and  entered  into  trades ; 
their  children  were  alfo  janizaries,  a privilege 
conceded*  to  them  in  a former  reign,  and  they 
were  more  pleafed  to  ftay  at  home,  than  to 
face  the  dangers  of  a foreign  campaign.  His 
vizir  promifed  to  provide  him  a new  foldiery 
of  the  Curds  (who  inhabit  the  mountains  be- 
tween Smyrna  and  Mount  Lebanon,)  40,000 
of  whom  were  to  be  enrolled  as  his  body 
guards ; the  pafhas  of  the  provinces  were  to 
train  up  to  arms  a certain  number  of  the  in- 
habitants, to  be  ready  to  ferve  in  foreign 
wars,  and  to  conftitute  a greater  army  than 
any  of  his  predeceffors,  and  enable  him  to 
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make  greater  conquefts  at  far  lefs  expence. 
It  was  agreed  between  the  fultan  and  vizir, 
that  the  former  fhould  go  into  Alia  on  fome 
pretence,  as  that  of  going  to  vifit  Mecca,  or  to 
reduce  Sidon,  which  had  rebelled  ; but  the 
fultan  was  not  cautious  enough  in  his  prepa- 
rations, melting  metals,  conveying  away  all 
his  trealures,  and  ufing  imprudent  expreffions 
and  threats  to  the  janizaries.  In  the  mean 
time  the  vizir  had  provided  20,000  men  in 
Afia,  on  whom  he  could  depend,  befides  all 
the  force  of  the  emir  of  Sidon,  whom  he  had 
gained,  under  pretence  of  a war  againft  Perfia* 
At  Damafcus,  the  fultan  was  to  cut  off  all  his 
guards,  and  flay  there  till  be  had  regulated 
his  new  arnav,  then  to  return  to  Conflanti- 
nople,  to  deftroy  the  janizaries,  fpahics,  tama- 
riots,  and  all  their  officers,  to  fettle  a new 
government,  and  change  the  name  -of  the 
city.  He  then  hoped  to  conquer  all  Chrifl- 
endom,  in  the  mean  time  he  was  to  live  in 
% friendfhip  with  all  powers. 

Certainly  this  w7as  a well-grounded  defign, 
and  the  reformation  of  the  army  had  become 
necefiary ; the  empire  languifhed  under  in- 
fblent  and  lazy  flaves,  and  the  fultan  found 
himfelf  dependent  on  the  janizaries  for  life  or 
death,  peace  or  war.  A civil  contefl,  how- 
ever, would  have  been  produced  ; for  the  lol- 
diery  in  Europe  would  have  fet  up  another 
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fultan  ; but  he  had  all  the  treafure.  If  htf 
fucceeded,  he  would  have  faved  an  immeilic 

r 1 

expence  ; for  the  janizaries  now  confumed 
almoft  all  the  revenues  of  the  empire. 

The  foldiery,  however,  oppofed  the  depar- 
ture of  the. fultan,  and  threatened  to  fet  up 
another  in  his  place.  They  ran  to  the  fe- 
raglio,  but  without  arms,  and  demanded  that 
he  fhould  remain  in  the  city  of  Conftanti- 
nople  5 that  he  fhould  deliver  up  the  vizir 
and  other  great  officers  accufed  by  them  of  ' 
confpiring  againft  the  date.  "I  he  fultan  con- 
fented  not  to  go  to  Afia,  but  refufed  to  de- 
liver up  thofe  whom  they  demanded,  and 
perfuaded  them  to  flay  till  Saturday,  which 
was  council  day — this  happened  on  Wed- 
nefday,  7th  May,  1622. — The  next  day  the 
tumult  began  again,  and  the  vizir  ad- 
vifed  the  fultan  to  go  to  Afia  in  his  own 
boats,  but  he  refufed.  The  vizir  appeared 
m order  to  appeafe  them,  but  they  cut  him, 
in  pieces.  The  emperor  then  too  late  en- 
deavoured to  crofs  over  to  Afia,  and  not  fuc- 
ceeding,  he  hid  himfelf  in  a private  place. 
The  rebels  demanded  their  fultan  and  more 
facrifices,  and  faid  they  muft  have  a fultan, 
and  that  if  he  would  not  appear,  they  would 
make  another : having  waited  fome  time,  they 
refolved  to  enter  the  palace,  but  took  a folenm 
oath  not  to  plunder  it ; they  there  killed  the. 
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Idflar-aga,  and  not  finding  fultan1  Oiman, 
they  demanded  Muftafa,  who  had  been  de- 
throned; they  found  him  in  a vault,  wheie 
Ofman  had  put  him,  with  two  negro  women. 
They  carried  him  to  the  old  feraglio,  and 
there  left  him ; Oiman  came  out  after  their 
departure,  and  having  conlulted  with  lome  of 
his  friends,  it  was  refolved  to  lend  to  tne 
women  of  the  old  feraglio  to  put  Mu  ft  a fa  to 
death ; but  he  had  a party  among  thefe  women, 
whofe  noife  alarmed  the  guard,  who  refcued 
him.  The  next  day  Oiman  went  to  the 
college  of  the  janizaries,  and  by  entreaties 
had  nearly  prevailed,  but  for  the  indileretioa 
of  the  janizary-aga,  in  beginning  to  threaten 
the  janizaries,  who  thereupon  flew  him  and 
Others  who  came  with  the  fultan.  I hev 
carried  Ofman  to  the  new  fultan,  who  only 
nodded  confent  to  what  they  propofed,  and 
he  was  lent  as  a prifoner  to  the  Seven  Tow'ers. 
The  new  vizir  made  by  Muftafa  knew  that 
the  ftorm  might  pafs  over  if  Ofman  lived  ; 
a confutation  therefore  was  held  by  the  chief 
officers,  and  it  was  determined  to  fearch  how 
many  of  the  royal  blood  were  left  alive,  that 
if  two  remained  Ofman  Ihould  be  put  to 
death.  Two  of  his  brothers  were  found  ; 
one  about  twelve  the  other  about  leven  years 
of  age,  and  the  vizir  then  went  with  execu- 
tioners to  the  prifon,  and  firangled  Ofman, 
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The  foldiers,  who  did  not  intend  to  so  lb 
far,  foon  repented.  The  pafha  of  Erzerun 
broke  out  in  open  rebellion,  and  declared 
himfelf  the  avenger  of  his  prince’s  blood. 

M U S T A F A I*  ( re-enthroned) 

Oil/ Saturday,  in  June  1622,  the  capi-aga 
or  major-domo,  having  received  afecret  order 
to  remove  the  brothers  of  the  late  fultan 
Giman  from  their  lodgings,  and  in  the  night 
to  firangle  them  ; as  he  was  performing  his 
command,  aided  with  a few  of  his  execu- 
tioners, and  carrying  away  the  princes,  they 
cried  out ; the  oases  running  to  the  noife,  and 
encouraged  by  the  kiflar-aga,  who  had  fome 
fufpicion,  without  further  examination  killed 
the  capi-aga,  aimed:  every  order  of  men 
having  now  rifen  agamfl  their  own  chief. 
That  night  they  lent  fecretlv  to  the  janizaries 
and  fpahies.  The  fokliers  returned  in  fury 
to  the  court  in  favour  of  the  pages,  and  de- 
manded jo  ft  ice  agairfr  thole  who  thus  would 
have  made  an  end  of  the  Ottoman  race, 
only  this  Mudafa  being  left  alive,  who  was 
become  fo  holy  a faint  that  he  would  not 
people  the  world  with  linners,  nor- endure  any 
woman  near  him.  The  innocent  fultan  pro- 
teded  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  ; and 
that  if  fucha  command  was  procured,  it  was 
obtained  fraudulently.  He  was  eafily  believed 
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himfelf,  but  his  mother  (another  Livia)  and 
Daout  Pafha,  who  had  married  her  daughter, 
were  vehemently  fufpedled.  I his  tumult 
was  however  appeafed.  I he  ftate  of  the 
empire  was  deplorable : the  fovereign  an  idiot, 
the  next  heir  a child,  and  all  the  great  men 
and  heft  foldiers  either  deftroyed,  or  become 
mutinous  and  corrupted. 

The  Perfians  feized  this  opportunity  to 
recover  the  province  and  city  of  Bagdad. 
Had  the  Chriftian  princes  opened  their  eyes, 
they  might  alfo  have  regained  much  that 
they  had  loft. 

The  vizir  took  occafion  to  blame  the 
janizar-aga,  and  to  have  him  and  fome  other 
pafhas  lent  into  exile,  to  be  afterwards  ftran- 
gled,  to  make  room  for  depofing  Mu  ft  a fa,  and 
placing  on  the  throne  Murat,  a child,  and 
brother  of  Ofman’s,  who  had  a ftrong  p^irty. 
The  .janizaries  refcued  their  aga.  A new 
fadlion  now  arofe  between  the  partizans  of 
Muftafa,  the  reigning  fultan,  and  of  Murat. 
The  vizir  retired.  No  fecurity  was  left  for 
anv  man  ; the  rebellious  foldiers  having  the 
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government  in  their  hands.  They  adhered 
to  the  fultan  of  their  own  creating  ; but  the 
lawyers  and  churchmen  (the  ulema)  planned 
a revolution,  and  affirmed  publicly,  that  the 
conftitution  was  fubverted,  the  fultan  unlaw- 
ful, and  all  thofe  who  adhered  to  him  guilty 
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of  herefy,  in  having  defpifed  the  inHitutions 
of  Mahomed,  and  thefe  notions  they  fpread 
over  all  the  empire  by  correlpondence  with 
their  own  body,  fo  that  the  whole  nation  was 
divided  in  fentiment. 

The  foldiers  Hill  continued  in  their  muti- 
nous difpofition  even  in  Conftantinople,  and 
their  infolence  grew  to  l'uch  a height,  that, 
going  in  troops  to  the  court,  they  demanded 
all  offices  of  profit ; in  lifted  on  being  ftewards 
to  the  revenues  of  the  mofques,  (which 
are  great) ; demanded  the  farms  of  the  cuf- 
toms,  and  committed  infufferable  outrages. 
The  vizir  durft  deny  them  nothing ; they 
drank  wine  in  the  flreets,  contrary  to  their 
law,  and  flood  in  companies  in  the  open 
day,  exadling  of  all  Chriftians  who  palled, 
money  to  pay  for  their  wine,  ftabbing  with- 
out mercy  thofe  who  refufed  to  fubmit  to 
their  extortions.  None  dared  to  remonllrate 
with  men  who  had  killed  their  own  fove- 
reign.  At  Smyrna  the  janizaries  aflaulted 
the  Chriftian  confuls,  and  took  money  from 
them  ; nor  did  they  without  difficulty  efcape 
with  their  lives.  Rebellion  appeared  in 
feveral  provinces,  and  the  treafures  were  ex- 
haulfed  by  the  immenfe  In  ms  given  to  the 
janizaries  at  each  new  acceffion  to  the  throne, 
and  by  the  burden  of  feveral  expenfh  e wars. 

The  Ipahies  demanded  juflice  for  the  death 
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of  the  late  fultan,  and  the  punifhment  of  the 
vizir  who  had  murdered  him,  but  who  had 
fmce  abdicated  his  office.  The  janizaries 
protedted  him,  but  at  length  confcnted  to  his 
punifhment,  and  he  was  carried  to  the  lame 
chamber  where  the  fultan  was  ftrangled,  and 
there  met  his  fate  ; he  even  pointed  out  the 
corner  where  the  regicide  was  performed,  and 
defired  to  die  there,  which  was  granted. 

y O 

On  20th  January,  1622,  a peace  with 
Poland  was  figned  by  the  mediation  of  the 
Engliffi  ambalfador. 

The  foldiers,  when  they  wanted  money, 
now  openly  plundered  people,  fo  that  it  was 
thought  prudent  to  remove  the  royal  mint 
into  the  leraglio,  (where  it  has  remained  to 
this  day)  and  coin  all  the  metal  that  could  be 
found  to  fatisfy  them. 

1 he  pafha  of  Erzerun,  with  fome  other 
palhas,  railed  a great  army,  and  marched  to- 
wards Conftantinople,  declaring  his  intention 
to  reduce  the  janizaries  of  the  city  to  obedi- 
ence and  dilcipline  ; to  puniffi  thole  who  had 
murdered  the  late  fultan  Ofman,  and  to  ap- 
point lawfully  a new  fultan,  who  ffiould  be 
able  to  govern  ; afferting  at  the  fame  time 
that  Mu  ft  a fa  was  an  idiot,  governed  by  a 
woman  and  by  his  vizir.  The  army  at  Con- 
stantinople refufed  to  march  again  ft  the  pafha 
of  Erzerun,  and  the  empire  was  from  one  end 
to  the  other  in  confufion, 
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The  chief  caufe  of  this  evil  was,  that  their 
three  laff  emperors  had  not  gone  into  the 
field  theinfelves,  excepting  once,  when  Ma- 
homet III,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  credit 
with  the  foldicry,  went  to  Hungary,  and  took 
Agria,  The  people  and  miniffers  were  de- 
firous  of  depoling  Muftafa,  and  placing  on  the 
throne  Murat,  brother  of  Ofman  ; but  they 
feared  that  the  vizir,  who  was  in  effect  em- 
peror, affifted  by  the  janizaries,  would  main- 
tain the  fovereign  they  had  placed  on  the 
throne,  and  they  knew  that  the  low  ffate  of  the 
finances  would  not  allow  of  giving  the  ufual 
fums  to  the  janizaries  at  the  acceffion  of  a 
new  fultan ; but  the  report  that  the  pafha  of 
Erzerun  had  declared  himfelf  the  avenger  of 
the  late  fultan,  and  had  put  to  death  all  the 
janizaries  that  fell  in  his  hands,  with  their 
wives  and  children  ; that  he  was  advancing 
with  an  army  ; and  that  the  loldiers  fent 
againft  him  had  difbanded,  ffruck  the  janw 
zaries  at  Conffantinople  with  fuch  fear,  that 
they  joined  the  civil  power  to  depofe  Muffafa, 
and  place  Amurat  on  the  throne,  and  even 
confented  to  relinquish  the  ufual  donations 
made  to  them  on  fuch  an  occafion.  Muffaia 
was  therefore  re-condudled  quietly  to  his  pri-- 
fon,  and 
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SULTAN  AMUR  AT  IV.  (or  MU  RAT) 

In  1 623,  afc-ended  the  throne,  being  only  four- 
teen years  of  age.  The  vizir  fent  againft 
the  pafha  of  Erzerun  could  or  would  do  no- 
thing ; for  the  beglarbeg  of  Anatolia  had 
joined  the  pafha,  and  the  fpahies  were  on  his 
fide.'  - * 

The  Coffaks  at  this  period  entered  the 
Bofphorus  with  150  fmall  fhips  and  boats, 
and  deftroyed  Buyukdere  and  \ enikoi,  within 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  of  Conifantino- 
pie,  on  the  European,  and  Stania  on  the 
Afiatic  fide.  Thev  returned  the  next  ni°ht 
quietly,  having  alarmed  the  capital.  The  pa- 
llia of  Erzerun  and  the  king  of  Perfia  ravao-ed 
the  countries  in  Alia,  Algiers  and  Tunis 
began  to  caft  off  their  allegiance  to  the  porte, 
and  to  become  independent  ftates.  The  pa- 
llia of  Erzerun,  however,  was  pardoned,  and 
admitted  to  another  pafhelik,  that  of  Bofnia ; 
for  the  porte  thought  it  dangerous  to  bring 
matters  to  the  utmoft  extremity,  fo  low  was 
it  fallen  ; befides,  it  did  not  wilE  to  fee  the 
janizaries  triumphant,  nor  was  the  grand 
feignior,  fecretly,  difpleafed  at  the  pallia’s 
conduct. 

A.  D.  1 630.  The  government  of  the  em- 
pire  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  four  paflias, 
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who  had  married  lifters  of  the  fultan.  He 
himlelf  was  much  given  to  wine,  and  often 
fhowed  himfelf  abroad,  unlike  a prince, 
with  debauched  young  men,  fo  that  con- 
{piracies  were  formed  againft  him.  The 
people  were  difeontented  with  burthenfome 
taxes;  the  foldiers  diforderlv,  without  difei- 
p.line,  and  iafolent  at  receiving  no  pay;  the 
pafhas  in  the  provinces  were  almoft  inde- 
pendent fovereigns,  and  the  empire  fhook  on 
its  weak  foundation. 

The  head  of  the  Ipahilar-agali  (general 
of  the  fpahies)  being  cut  off,  the  fpahies  re- 
belled, and  the  janizaries  joined  them;  they 

threw  ftones  at  and  wounded  the  vizir, 

> • 

whom  they  with  threats  obliged  the  fultan 
to  depofe,  and  deliver  up  to  .them,  when  they 
cut  him  in  pieces.  They  next  caufcd  the 
mufti  to  be  depofed,  and  demanded  to  fee  the 
brother  of  the  grand  feignior,  which  was 
granted ; they  then  charged  the  new  vizir 
and  mufti  to  becomejfecurity  for  his  life  5 
nor  was  the  fedition  appealed  till  the  lol- 
diery  had  flain  more  victims.  The  fultan,  in 
the  mean  time,  was  contriving  how  he  could 
get  rid  of  them,  and  kill  his  brother,  but 
the  guarantee  of  the  vizir  and  mufti  laved 
the  prince.  He  made  another  vizir,  and 
confulted  with  him  how  to  weaken  the  lol- 
diery;  and  he  really  cut  oit  a great  number- 
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of  fpahies  and  janizaries  fecretly,  fending  them 
on  various  pretences  to  different  parts,  and 
ailaflinating  them  by  night. 

A.  D.  1631.  Being  now  become  more 
manly,  he  appeared  often  on  horfeback,  with 
a martial  air,  and  exercifing  his  foldiers  in 
perfon,  he  reduced  them  to  more  obedience. 
But  in  Afia  and  in  Hungary  there  were  hill 
feditions  amongll:  the  janizaries,  who,  be- 
caufe  they  did  not  receive  their  pay,  killed 
their  commanders. 

A.  D.  1632.  Amurat  had  now  a feventh 
daughter;  and  though  he  was  much  troubled 
that  he  had  no  fon  of  his  favourite  have,  yet 
he  was  fo  much  in  love  with  her,  that  he  would 
have  created  her  fultana,  had  not  his  mother 
protefled  againfl:  it,  on  the  ground  of  its  not 
being  ufual  for  any  woman  to  be  honoured 
with  that  title  before  ihe  had  lecured  the  in- 
heritance by  the  birth  of  a male  child. 

He  put  to  death  two  chiefs  of  the  fpahies, 
and  eight  principal  janizaries,  thinking  there- 
by to  extinguifh  thefpiritof  fedition;  but  fear- 
ing another  infurredtion,  he  retired  to  the  old 
feraglio  at  Scutari,  and  fortified  himfelf. 

He  was  fo  little  regardful  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  that  he  put  the  French  ambaflador 
into  prifon  and  impaled  his  interpreter,  be- 
sides committing  other  violences.  Soon  after 
he  made  peace  with  the  Perf  ans,  but  broke 
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it  again  immediately.  He  alfo  made  peace 
with  the  emperor  . of  Germany. 

A.  D.  1633.'  A lingular  light  was  main- 
tained between  two  Englilh  merchant  fhips 
loading  corn  (which  was  then  prohibited)  in 
the  gulph  of  Vola,  agaiuft  the  whole  fleet  of 
the  captain  pallia’s  gallies.  They  killed  1 ,200 
Haves  and  a great  number  of  Turks,  among 
whom  was  the  captain  palha  himfelf,  and 
when  they  could  maintain  the  fight  no 
longer,  they  blew  themlelves  up.  They 
funk  three  gallies,  and  forced  the  fleet  into 
port  to  repair.  This  action  is  remembered, 
and  talked  of  to  this  very  day  in  Turkey.  % 
The  matter  was  compromifed  at  the  porte 
for  40,000  dollars;  the  Englilh  only  paid 
one- third  of  the  fum,  the  French  and  Vene- 
tians paid  the  other  two-thirds,  but  why  is 
not  known. 

A.  D.  1634.  Murat,  being  now  twenty- 
five  years  old,  took  the  government  entirely 
into  his  own  hands,  and  determined  to  make 
himfelf  feared.  He  was  fevere  with  his  of- 
ficers, and  extremely  fo  with  the  foldiers,  de- 
claring that  he  expe&ed  implicit  obedience. 
The  people  mutinied  at  fome  taxes,  when  he 
beheaded  fifty  of  the  ringleaders.  He  then 
hanged  a kadi,  to  the  great  dilpleafure  of  the 
ulema;  and  went  then  to  Prtifa;  whence 
ke  difpatched  a boat  to  Conftantinople  to 

bring 
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bring  to  him  the  mufti  ancl  his  fon,  both  of 
whom  he  immediately  firangled*  Thefe  ex- 
amples ftruck  terror  into  the  whole  empire; 
for  the  former  emperors  but  rarely  put  the 
muftis  to  death.  The  particular  death  allotted 
for  muttis  is,  braying  them  in  a vafb  mor- 
tar, uled  only  for  that  purpofe;  but  it  is 
fekkm  pra&ifed*  Murat  reflecting  on  the 
ill  effeCl  that  wine  had  upon  him,  and  on  the 
danger  of  allowing  it  to  be  drank  by  the  pco- 
ple,  ordered,  on  pain  of  death,  all  the  wine 
in  the  town  to  be  ftaved  out  into  the 
flreets. 

lie  hanged  a Venetian  merchant  for  hav- 
ing on  the  top  of  his  houfe  a high  gallery,  be- 
caufe  he  fuppofed  he  might  thence  look  into 
' the  gardens  of  the  feraglio,  and  imprifoned, 
without  affigning  any  reafon,  all  the  Euro- 
pean merchants,  who  were  not  releafed  till 
- > 

they  paid  40,000  dollars.  He  fearched  the 
houles  of  all  the  foreign  minifters  for  arms, 
and  took  away  even  the  fword  of  the  Englifh 
ambaffador.  He  attacked  the  Poles  with- 
out declaring  war.  An  ambaffador  was  lent 
from  Poland;  Murat,  contrary  to  cuftom, 
fpoke  himfelf,  and  told  him, “ that  .all  ChriJ- 
“ tian  fangs  ought  either  to  receive  the  Ottoman 
“ laws,  or  pay  him  tribute , or  try  the \ Jharpnefs 
C(  of  his  fword."  He  then  ordered  war  to  be 
declared  again  if  Poland,  though  his  war  with 
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Periia  ftill  continued;  but  the  Poles  beat  fhd 
1 urks,  and  made  them  lue  for  peace,  which 
the  Poles  refilled,  till  the  pafha  who  entered 
their  country,  and  fome  others,  were  put  to 
death*  Peace  was  then  concluded.  The 
captain  pafha  meeting  the  new  French  am* 
balfador  at  fea,  going  to  Conhantinople,  in- 
fulted  him,  and  caufed  him  to  go  on  board 
his  fhip.  After  his  arrival  at  Confhmtinople, 
the  French  drogoman,  who  had  brought 
complaints  againlt  the  captain  pallia,  was 
hanged  by  order  of  the  fultan,  and  the  am- 
baffador  forced  fuddenly  and  unexpectedly  on 
board  a fhip,  and  obliged  to  depart. 

In  April  1634,  Murat  let  out  himfelf  for 
the  war  in  Periia,  at  the  head  of  100,000 
men.  When  he  reached  Erzerun,  he  muf- 
tered  his  army,  and  found  it  to  confift  of 
300,000  lighting  men,  well  difciplined,  and 
rendered  obedient  by  his  feverity:  he  him- 
felf now  let  them  an  example  of  frugality  and 
patience,  and  became  temperate.  He  took  - 
Rivan,  but  entering  further  into  Periia,  loffc 
a vaft  number  of  horfes.  He  utterly  de- 
Eroyed  Tauris  by  fire  and  fword,  and  re- 
turned in  December  1635,  leaving  his  army 
at  Aleppo  and  Damafcus.  After  his  de- 
parture, the  Perlians  recovered  what  they 
had  loll,  and  the  people  murmured  again  at 
Conftantinople,  The  janizaries  were  dif- 

pleafed 
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pleafed  at  feeing  the  Bodangees  take  their 
places  as  guards  of  the  grand  feignior ; and 
the  ulema  were  enraged,  that  feveral  of  their 
corps,  kadis,  and  others,  had  been  beheaded 
on  pretext  of  fa£tion. 

Having  however  now  completely  edab- 
1 idled  his  authority  over  the  military  and  the 
ulema,  he  °;ave  loofe  to  the  violent  fe- 
verity  of  his  temper  on  the  mod;  trifling  oc- 
cadons.  He  punidied  the  ufe  of  tobacco 
with  death,  and  inflided  the  fame  punifh- 
ment  on  his  cook,  for  not  feafoning  a didi 
according  to  his  palate.  To  dedroy  his  fub- 
je61s  formed  his  daily  amufement,  either  by 
fhooting  them  with  arrows,  as  he  fate  in  his 
kiolk  on  the  diore  of  the  Bofphorus,  or 
by  firing  a carbine  at  any  one  who  looked 
out  of  a window  at  him  when  lailino;  in  his 
boat.  To  thele  crimes  were  added  the  lowed 
debaucheries,  and  his  chief  companions  in 
drunkennefs  w7ere  the  revolted  Perfian  o-e- 
neral,  who  had  delivered  up  Revan,  and  an 
Italian  of  the  feraglio.  Murat’s  uncontroul- 
able  violence  now  prompted  him  to  attack  at 
once  Rufiia  and  Perfia.  Railing,  therefore, 
a vad  army,  he  let  out  on  an  expedition 
againd  the  latter  country,  but  previoudy 
cauied  one  of  his  brothers  to  be  drangled, 
leaving  alive  only  Ibrahim,  the  foie  furvivor 
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of  the  Ottoman  race,  but  weak  both  in  mind 
and  body. 

It  was  now  that  the  vigour  of  Murat’s 
, difpofition  appeared  in  its  full  light.  He 
took  the  field  in  May  1638,  reviewed  his 
forces  with  care,  difmifTed  the  invalids  on 
half  pay,  heard  and  determined  all  difputes  in 
tne  army,  and  preferved  fuch  fhifit  difcipline, 
that  the  countries  through  which  he  palled 
futtered  none  of  thofe  dreadful  hardfhips 
usually  attending  the'  march  of  a Turkifh 
army.  I he  refult  of  this  campaign  was  the 
capture  of  Ragdat,  the  ancient  Babylon,- 
which  event  was  loon  fucceeded  by  a peace, 
and  Murat  returned  in  triumph  to  Conffan- 
tmople,  on  the  10th  June  1639. 

1 he  Venetians  having  greatly  fuffered  by 
the  piracies  of  the  Algerines  and  Tunifines, 
ventured  to  make  fome  reprifals,  which  fo 
much  offended  Murat,  that  he  iffued  an  im- 
mediate order  to  put  to  death  the  Venetian 
ambalfador,  and  all  his  countrymen  in  Tur- 
key; and  though  this  order  was,  by  the 
prudent  management  of  the  vizir,  recalled, 
yet  Venice  was  threatened  with  a war,  which 
they  only  averted  by  paying  250,000  fe- 
quins.  The  language  of  the  kaunakan , on 
this  occafion,  was,  “ we  know  that  the 
“ other  powers  of  Chriffendom  are  too  weak 
“ to  affift  vou,  take  vour  choice  therefore; 
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« we  fell  you  peace  at  this  price;  if  you 
“ think  it  not  worth  your  money,  refufe  it.” 
Whilft  Murat  was  intent  on  new  hoftilities, 
and  railing  forces,  though  he  had  not  deter- 
mined whom  to  attack,  he  returned  to  his 
former  debaucheries,  and  was  fuddenly  car- 
ried off  by  them,  on  the  8th  of  February 
1640,  in  the  1 7th  year  of  his  reign,  and  31ft 
of  his  age. 

Thus  perifhed  one  of  the  moft  ferocious 
defpots  that  ever  infulted  and  dilgraced 
humanity.  Breathing  vengeance  again  ft 
whole  nations,  he  threatened  to  fubdue  all 
Chriftendom,  and  impofe  on  it  the  yoke  of 
Mahomedanilm,  and  this  not  from  motives 
of  fuperftition,  fince  he  defpifed  the  dictates 
of  that  religion,  and  feldom  fafted  in  Rama- 
dan, or  kept  any  other  of  its  ordinances. 
So  entirely  was  he  a ftranger  to  family  af- 
fection, that  he  not  only  murdered  his  uncle 
and  two  of  his  brothers,  but  often  exprefted 
a with  to  be  the  laft  of  his  race,  and  actually 
deftined  the  crown  for  the  khan  of  the  Crim 
Tatars.  The  activity  and  energy  of  his 
mind  had  enabled  him  to  fupprefs  all  fedition, 
and  to  render  himfelf  completely  abfolute  ; 
but  this  power  he  ufed  only  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  own  avarice,  dying  poftefied  of 
fifteen  millions  of  gold,  though  the  country 
was  in  a ftate  of  poverty. 
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IBRAHIM.  ,(A.  D.  1640.) 

Notwithftanding  a donation  of  the  crown- 
to  the  Tatar  khan,  made  by  Murat,  in  one 
of  his  fits  of  drnnkennefs,  Ibrahim  was  u na- 
il imou  fly  raifed  by  the  pafhas  to  the  throne. 
This  prince,  who  was  deformed  and  weak  in 
body,  had  his  natural  imbecility  augmented 
by  the  long  confinement  which  he  had  un- 
dergone in  a fmall  room,  with  only  a fingle 
window  at  the  top.  Coming  thus  unexpect- 
edly to  liberty  and  empire,  he  was  intoxi- 
cated by  the  new  pleafures  which  they  pre- 
lented,  and  giving  up  the  adminiftration  of 
government  to  the  former  miniffers,  he  de- 
voted himfelf  entirely  to  the  luxuries  of  the 
harem.  The  vizir,  fhirfting  for  military 
glory,  projected  an  attack  on  the  Ruffian  for- 
trefs  of  Afac  (or  Azof)  but  this  ended  only 
in  difgrace.  The  following  year,  however, 
(1  642)  re-animated  the  Turks  by  the  birth 
of  an  heir  to  the  Ottoman  throne.  A peace 
was  concluded  with  the  German  emperor, 
and  a league  with  Perfia.  The  German 
peace  was  loon  broken  by  the  Turks,  who 
made  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  furprife  the 
fort  refs  of  Rab  (now  called  Giavanne.)  The 
fears  for  the  extinction  of  the  Ottoman  race 
were  ftill  further  removed  in  1 643,  by  the 
birth  of  two  more  tons  to  Ibrahim,  who  daily 
1 devoted 
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devoted  himfelf,  with  renewed  avidity,  to  fen- 
fual  exceffes,  exceeding  whatever  is  related 
of  Sardanapalus  and  Heliogabalus.  1 he 
reftlefs  difipofition  of  the  divan  led  them,  in 
1644,  to  plan  an  attack  on  the  ifland  of  Can- 
dia,  but  being  then  at  peace  with  the  Vene- 
tians, they  concealed  their  defign  under  the 
femblance  of  amity,  until  their  fleet  was 
fitted  out,  and  had  failed  toward  that  ifland. 
The  Turks  then  threw  off  the  malk,  and,  in 
June  1645,  landed  74,000  men  in  Candia, 
where,  in  their  flrff  campaign,  they  took  the 
ftrong  city  of  Canea  with  their  ufual  violence 
and  {laughter,  and  thus  began  in  injuftice  a 
long  and  bloody  conteft,  which  laffed  until 
the  end  of  that  century. 

The  ful tan,  in  the  mean  time,  regardlefs 
of  every  thing  but  his  pleafures,  continued  to 
give  a loole  to  the  moft  unbounded  fenfuality; 
and  carrying  his  defires  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  harem,  went  at  length  fo  far  as  to  feize  the 
daughter  of  the  mufti.  This  outrage  was  the 
caufe  of  his  downfal.  The  great  officers  of 
ftatc  and  the  foldiery  embraced  the  caufe  of  the 
venerable  divine,  and  his  ecclefiaftical  power 
was  made  the  inffrument  of  vengeance  again  A: 
the  tyrant.  A fetva  was  iffued  by  the  mufti, 
charging  the  fultan  to  appear,  and  adminiffer 
jiiftice  to  his  people;  and  this  being  treated 
with  contempt,  was  followed  by  another, 
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declaring,  “ that  he  who  obeyed  not  the  law 
of  God  was  no  true  mufelman ; and  though 
the  perfon  were  the  emperor  himfelf,  yet 
being  become  by  his  fdthy  adtions  an  infidel, 
he  was,  ipfo  facto , fallen  from  his  throne.” 
Upon  the  authority  of  this  fetva,  the  jani- 
zaries quickly  depofed  Ibrahim,  and  fent  him 
to  his  former  prifon,  where,  after  l'ome  days, 
he  was  firangled,  and  his  foil  Mahomet  ex- 
alted to  the  throne.  The  weight  and  effi- 
cacy which,  in  this  tranfadlion,  appeared  to 
be  given  to  the  fetva,  was  in  fadt  owing  to 
the  previous  concurrence  of  the  great  officers 
of  ftate,  and  to  the  general  contempt  into 
which  the  fultan,  by  his  fenfuality  and  cow- 
ardice, had  fallen. 

MAHOMET  IV.  (A.  D.  1650.) 

This  emperor  being  but  feven  years  old  at 
the  deposition  of  his  father,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  his  minority  ffiould  continue  ten 
years  longer,  during  which  time  his  mother, 
affiffed  by  the  principal  pafhas,  was  to  condudt 
the  affairs  of  government.  The  Venetian 
war  was  refolutely  purfued  abroad  ; but  at 
home  great  diffenfions  took  place  between 
the  different  fadlions.  Murat,  the  predeceffor 

of  Ibrahim,  a warlike  prince  himfelf,  had 

» 

promoted  only  brave  and  able  men  to  com- 
mand in  the  diffant  paffialiks ; but  theft, 

during 
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during  the  reign  of  his  weak  and  timid  fuc- 
ceffor,  had  affumed  fo  much  power  as  to  be- 
come almoft  independent.  To  this  fource 
of  divifion  was  added  the  mutual  jealouiy  of 
the  fpahies  and  janizaries,  the  former  averting 
themfelves  as  avengers  of  the  death  of  lul- 
tan  Ibrahim,  and  claiming  a precedency  over 
the  latter  in  affairs  of  government.  The 
feraglio  itfelf  was  farther  divided  bv  different 
parties,  fupporting  the  oppofite  claims  of  the 
mother  and  grandmother  of  the  young  fultan 
to  his  guardianfhip  ; all  thefe  caufes  concur- 
red to  render  in  a great  meafure  ufelefs  the 
mighty  preparations  of  the  Turks  to  purfue 
the  war  in  Candia.  The  minority  of  the 
fultan  was  one  continued  fcene  of  difcord  and 
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revolt. 

I11  1651,  the  fpahies  of  Alia  marched  to- 
ward Conffantinople,  demanding  the  heads 
of  the  vizir  and  janizar  aga ; but  this  affair 
was  compromifed  by  the  difcharge  of  thofe 
officers  from  their  employments. 

In  1652,  a rebellion  broke  out  in  Egypt 
and  at  Damafcus,  but  was  foon  quelled ; and 
the  following  year  the  pafha  of  Aleppo 
marched  with  a great  body  of  infurgents 
againft  Conflantinople.  This  pafha,  after 
caufing  great  terror  in  the  capital,  fettled  the 
bufnefs  by  treaty,  and  though  a rebel,  he  was 
fo  highly  effeemed  for  his  abilities,  that  on 
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the  death  of  the  vizir,  in  1655,  he  was  elen 
vated  to  that  important  office. 

The  ill  fucpeffes  of  the  Turkifh  arms  in  the 
Venetian  war  fo  much  irritated  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Conftantinople,  that  they  came  in  a 
body  to  the  gates  of  the  Seraglio,  tumultu- 
oufly  demanding  peace  ; nor  was  this  rebellion 
fubdued  by  the  divan  without  great  difficulty, 
and  by  the  facrifice  of  the  new  vizir. 

In  the  year  1656,  while  new  preparations 
were  making  for  war,  a ledition,  more  ter- 
rible than  any  of  the  preceding,  broke  out 
at  Conftantinople.  The  fpahies  and  janiza- 
ries uniting,  under  pretence  of  reforming 
abufes  of  the  date,  ran  in  arms  to  the 
divan,  and  depofed  the  grand  vizir  and  other 
officers.  They  entered  the  imperial  palace, 
plundered  the  treaiurv  of  two  millions  of 
gold,  and  even  threatened  to  depole  the  ful- 
tan.  The  city  was  for  feveral  days  given  up 
to  all  the  horrors  of  pillage,  until  the  rebel- 
lion beginning  to  abate,  through  a want  of 

union  and  of  fettled  views  among;  the  ring- 
er o 

leaders,  authority  returned  to  its  former, 
channel  ; the  celebrated  Kiuperli,  paffia  of 
Damafcus,  was  called,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
to  the  pod  of  vizir,  and  the  grand  feignior 
himfelf,  attended  by  his  chief  officers,  rode 
through  the  city  to  put  to  death  the  rioters, 
and  to  redore  public  tranquillity. 
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1657.  The  grand  feignior  from  this  time 
took  the  government  into  his  own  hands, 
and  employed  himfelf  in  forwarding  the  mi- 
litary preparations ; but  finding  the  janiza- 
ries mutinous  on  account- of  the  non-payment 
of  their  arrears,  he  attempted  to  quell  them, 
by  pun  idling  the  ringleaders  with  death. 
The  difcontents  at  Conftantinople,  however, 
were  augmented  by  the  lucceffes  of  the  Ve- 
netians, until  the  vizir,  going  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  a very  great  force,  took  the  illands  of 
Tenedos  and  Lemnos,  which  fuccefs  elevat- 
ing the  grand  feignior,  he  went  with  great 
pomp  to  Adrianople,  where  he  offered  peace 
to  the  Venetian  envoys  on  condition  of  their 
furrendering  Candia  and  Cliffia,  in  Dalma- 
tia, and  paying  3,000,000  crowns  of  gold  ; 
but  this  offer  was  too  unreafonable  to  be 
accepted. 

1658.  The  grand  feignior  was  for  a while 
diverted  from  his  intended  invafion  of  Dal- 
matia by  the  defe&ion  of  the  pafha  of 
Aleppo,  who  having  revolted,  and  marched 
toward  Conftantinople,  which  was  at  that 
time  afflidted  with  the  plague,  proclaimed  a 
youth  that  was  with  him  fultan,  as  foil  of 
lultan  Murat,  and  refilled  to  liften  to  any 
terms  of  accommodation. 

1 ^59 • f he  power  of  the  pallia  increaling 

rapidly,  the  vizir  marched  at  the  head  of  a 
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large  army  to  give  him  battle,  but  was  de«» 
feated  with  great  lofs,  and  the  grand  feignior 
himfelf  being  obliged  to  take  the  held,  the 
pafha  offered  to  treat  with  him,  which  the 
fultan  accepting,  lent  one  of  his  creatures, 
who,  under  pretence  of  negociating,  affaf- 
finated  the  pafha.  Some  others,  who  after- 
wards attempted  to  prolecute  the  plans  of 
the  deceafed  pafha,  were  artfully  disunited 
and  reduced  by  the  artifices  of  the  vizir. 

1 660.  The  por.te  now  turned  their  efforts 
againfl  the  Venetians;  but  they  being  affifted 
by  a fupply  of  French  forces,  profecuted  the 
war  with  vigour. 

1661.  The  porte  having,  under  pretence 
of  the  rebellion  of  Ragotiki  in  Tranfilvania, 
reduced  the  important  fortrels  ot  Varadin, 
contrary  to  the  general  peace  concluded  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  grand  feignior, 
a caufe  of  war  arofe  between  Turkey  and 
the  German  empire.  I his  did  not  imme- 
diately break  out,  though  the  pafha  of  Buda, 
entering  Tranlilvania,  railed  p.  faflion  in 
favour  of  Turkey,  and  overthrew  the  leader 
of  the  oppolite  party.  The  old  vizir  Kiu- 
perli  now  advifed  the  grand  feignior  to 
remove  his  court  to  Adrianople,  where  he 
himfelf  loon  died,  but  not  till  after  he  had 
procured  the  nomination  of  his  Ion  to  luc- 
ceed  him,  who  was  no  fooner  elevated,  than 
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he  began  to  remove  his  mod  potent  enemies 
bv  death  or  banifhment.  During  thefe  com- 
motions the  Venetian  war  was  but  faintly 
carried  on. 

1662.  The  revolt  of  the  pafha  of  Mag- 
natia  and  of  the  Georgians  occupied  the  porte 
for  fome  time,  and  the  vizir  being  alfo  em- 
ployed in  eftablifhing  his  own  influence  more 
fecurely,  the  views  of  hoflility  againfl  the 
German  empire  were  not  profecuted  with 
much  ardour,  until  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  the  commotions  being  moflly  termi- 
nated, the  vizir  earnelfly  prepared  for  war, 
and  the  pafha  of  Buda  laid  waffe  great  part 
of  Tranfilvania,  though  it  was  lubjedl  to  the 
porte. 

In  1663,  after  deceiving  the  Germans  for 
fome  time  with  a fhow  of  pacific  intentions, 
the  fultan  openly  declared  hoflilities,  by 
marching  at  the  head  of  his  forces  from 
Conftantinople ; and  though  the  Germans 
made  fair  offers  of  peace,  they  were  haugh- 
tily reje&ed  by  Mahomet.  The  fultan  pro- 
ceeded with  the  army  as  far  as  Adriaiiople, 
and  then  the  vizir  taking  the  command, 
marched  toward  the  confines  of  Hungary. 
An  inftance  of  his  cruelty  on  this  expedition, 
deferves  notice. 

A chofen  body  of  8,000  Germans  having 
attacked  the  Turks  by  night,  and  committed 

great 
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great  (laughter,  were  at  length  repuifed,  with 
the  lofs  of  400  killed  and  1,800  priioners. 
Thefe  latter  the  fanguinary  vizir  condemned 
to  death,  and  remained  himfelf  a fpeclator 
of  their  murder  on  the  fcaffold,  until  the 
murmurs  of  his  army  obliged  him  to  defift, 
after  having  ftruck  off  1 ,400  heads. 

The  Turkifh  forces,  continuing  to  advance, 
ftruck  fuch  terror  into  the  emperor,  that  he 
retreated  from  Vienna  with  the  records  and 
other  articles  of  importance ; and  by  this 
timidity,  no  lefs  than  by  the  diftradled  flate 
of  his  councils,  contributed  much  to  exalt 
' the  arrogance  of  the  Turks ; but  at  length 
the  valour  of  the  German  generals,  and  of 
their  confederates  the  French,  having  turned 
the  tide  of  war,  and  the  vizir  being  beaten 
with  great  lofs,  a peace  was  concluded,  by 
which  the  Turks  reduced  their  former  in- 
folent  propofals  to  the  ceflion  of  the  fortrefs 
of  Nieu  Haufcl. 

This  affair  being  fully  fettled,  in  1665, 
the  fultan  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the 
poffeffion  of  the  Ihe  of  Candia,  and  returned 
to  Conftantiuople,  to  prepare  for  the  profe- 
cution  of  his  defign.  Hoftilities  proceeded 
in  the  following  year  with  much  vigour  on 
both  fides,  and  the  vizir  with  a great  force 
landed  in  Candia. 
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The  year  1667  opened  with  an  embaffy 
from  Poland,  to  complain  that  the  Tatars, 
lubjeft  to  the  fultan,  had  invaded  that  coun- 
try, and  carried  off  an  hundred  thou  fund  per- 
fons  into  flavery  ; but  of  thefe  complaints  no 
notice  was  taken. 

On  the  nth  of  May,  m this  year,  began 
the  famous  fiege  of  Candia  by  an  army  of 

70.000  Turks,  provided  with  every  neceffarv 
for  the  attack  of  fuch  a place,  and  furnifhed 
with  cannon,  fome  of  which  carried  balls  of 
120  pounds  weight.  So  certain  were  the 
Turks  of  fuccefs,  that  great  preparations 
were  made  at  Conftantinople  for  illumina- 
tions and  other  rejoicings,  on  the  capture  of 
Candia;  but  that  place  relifted  the  moft 
furious  and  repeated  attacks  with  heroic 
firmnefs,  and  the  vizir  was  obliged  to  con-  ' 
tinue  the  whole  of  the  winter  in  the  trenches. 

A fecond  year  palled  in  a repetition  of  the 
lame  furious  attacks,  and  the  fame  obftinate 
refiftance.  In  two  affaults,  the  Turks  loft 

30.000  men ; but  by  continual  ftippiies  of 
men  and  ammunition,  they  were  ftill  enabled 
to  prefs  forward,  and  at  length  carried  the 
outworks  of  the  Chriftians. 

The  fultan  finding,  in  the  year  1669,  that 
the  great  expence  and  exertion  fruitlefsly 
made  in  this  fiege  produced  nothing  but  dif- 
grace,  began  to  apprehend  the  elevation  of 

his 
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his  brothers  to  his  throne,  and  therefore  fent 
orders  to  have  them  firangled  ; but  the  people 
of  Conflantinople  taking  up  arms  in  their 
favour,  for  the  prefent,  prevented  his  deligns 
being  put  in  execution.  From  thefe  fears 
he  was  at  length  releafed  by  the  furrender  of 
Candia  by  a capitulation,  which  formed  the 
bafis  of  a treaty  of  peace  with  the  Venetians. 
In  this  celebrated  fiege  it  was  computed  that 
40,000  Chriflians,  and  nearly  1 20,000  Turks, 
were  deflroyed. 

In  1670,  the  vizir  returned  home  in  tri- 
umph, and  joined  the  grand  feigtiior  in  taking 
fleps  for  the  removal  of  his  brothers.  I o this 
end  it  was  judged  neceffary  to  difpatch  the 
mofl  turbulent  of  the  janizaries  on  an  expe- 
dition againfl  the  Polifh  frontiers,  and  during 
their  ablence  prince  Orkhan  was  privately 
firangled. 

The  year  1672  was  fignalized  by  the  Po- 
iifh  war.  The  fultan  levying  a great  force* 
and  being  joined  by  numerous  bands  of  Ta- 
tars, entered  Poland,  fpeedily  conquered  the 
Ukraine,  and  obliged  the  Poles  to  pay  a 
yearly  tribute  of  22,000  ducats.  The  Turks 
and  Tatars  had  killed  or  carried  into  flavery 
more  than  300,000  Polifh  lubjedls.  1 he 
divan  was,  however,  diffatisfied  with  this 
peace,  and  obliged  the  fultan  to  recommence 

the  war,  notwithflanding  the  menaces  of  the 

* czar 
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czar  of  Raffia,  who  endeavoured  to  intereft 
all  the  fovereigns  of  Europe  in  the  defence 
of  Poland.  The  domeftic  difturbances  had 
occafioned  a great  levy  of  troops,  fo  that 
the  Turkifh  army  was  very  numerous,  yet  the 
Poles  repelled  this  fecond  irruption  more 
bravely  than  the  former  ; but  in  the  fucceed- 
ing  campaign,  the  Turks  fwept  away  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  they  invaded, 
diffributing  the  captives  of  both  fexes  as 
Haves  among  the  foldierv.  The  fine  country 
of  the  Ukraine  was  rendered  a defert.  The 
Turks  took  Human,  and  of  above  100,000 
men,  who  were  in  it,  very  few  efcaped. 

In  1676  died  the  vizir  Achmet  Kiuperli , to 
whom  was  chiefly  to  be  attributed  whatever 
fuccefs  had  attended  the  reign  of  Mahomet, 
and  whofe  merits  were  moff  admirably  ex- 
emplified by  being  con  trailed  with  the  vices 
of  his  fucceffor  Kara  Mujlapha . This  new 
vizir  prachfed  every  fpecies  of  rapine  and 
fraud  to  enrich  and  ftrengthen  himfelf,  and 
thinking  war  mod:  favourable  to  his  in- 
fluence (that  with  Poland  being  ended)  in 
1680,  he  called  together  a moff  folemn 
council,  in  which  he  ufed  every  argument 
to  prove,  that  a war  would  highly  conduce 
to  “ the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  Jiatef 
this  being  the  only  ftandard  of  political  mora- 
lity in  Turkey.  Though  he  was  unfuccefsful 
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at  this  council,  he  prevailed  with  the  grand 
feignior  the  following  year  ; perfuading  him 
that  the  circumftances  enabled  him  to  fall  on 
the  emperor  of  Germany  with  advantage,  and 
that  the  French  court  would  favour  his  views. 
This  may  be  called  the  crifis  of  the  Othman 
power,  when  having  attained  the  acme  of  its 
fame  and  fplendor,  its  own  inordinate  ambi- 
tion, and  the  prevalence  of  evil  councils, 
pufhed  it  onward  rapidly  to  its  decline. 

The  porte  and  the  emperor  were  united 
by  a league  or  truce  of  twenty  years,  three 
years  of  which  remained  yet  unexpired,  and 
the  infradlion  of  this  treaty  was  the  firft  frep 
toward  that  low  date  of  degradation,  in  which 
the  prefent  age  beholds  this  once  mighty 
empire. 

As  the  prefent  hiftorical  (ketch  is  in- 
tended principally  to  exhibit  the  means  of  1 
violence  and  blood,  by  which  the  Turkifh 
fceptre  has  been  fuftained  ; and  as  we  have 
now  reached  the  period  of  its  wideft  exten- 
fion,  the  remaining  part  of  its  hiftory  will 
require  but  (light  notice  ; it  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  point  out  thole  leading  events  in 
the  reign  of  the  fucceeding  fovereigns,  which 
m oh  immediately  affedled  the  political  (fate 
of  the  empire. 

The  imperial  war  was  long  and  bloody  ; 
the  Turks,  at  firft  fuccelsful,  penetrated  to 

Vienna, 
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Vienna,  and  laid  fiege  to  that  capital,  but 
were  forced  to  raife  it  by  Sobielki.  I he 
tide  of  their  fortune  now  turning,  Mahomet 
was  depofed  by  the  janizaries,  but  the  war 
was  continued,  though  with  no  better  fuccels, 
by  the  two  following  fultans,  Achmet  II. 
and  Muftapha  11.  The  latter,  indeed,  at- 
tempted to  reanimate  his  fubje&s  with  a 
military  fpirit  by  taking  the  held  in  perfon,  but 
being  defeated  by  the  famous  Prince  Eugene, 
■he  concluded  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  in  1 699, 
by  which  Tranlilvani^avas  ceded  to  the 

--  , v 

emperor. 

Thefe  circumftances  confpiring  with  others 
to  render  Muftapha  unpopular,  he  was  de- 
pofed, and  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Ach- 
met III.  who  forced  the  Ruffians,  by  the  im- 
prudence of  their  czar,  to  cede,  at  the  peace 
of  Pruth,  many  important  fortrefies.  'The 
inordinate  ambition  of  this  prince  next  led 
him  to  attack  the  Venetians  and  other  Chrif- 
tian  powers ; but  his  fuccefs  herein  was  widely 
different,  being  reduced,  by  repeated  defeats, 
to  conclude,  at  Paffarowitz,  in  1718,  a peace 
highly  difgraceful  to  the  Turkifh  empire. 

His  war  with  Kouli  Khan,  the  Perfian 
ufurper,  proved  no.lefs  unfuccefsful ; and  the 
event  of  all  thefe  dilgraces  was,  at  length, 
a revolt,  in  which  he  was  depofed,  and  fuc- 
ceeded by  Mahomet  V. 
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The  events  of  the  year  1 730,  which  pnv 
duced  the  rebellion  of  the  janizaries,  the  de- 
poii'tion  of  Achmet , and  the  elevation  of  his- 
nephew  Mahomet , in  their  confequences  were 
alfo  produftive  of  a conliderable  alteration  in 
the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  government. 

From  the  time  of  Mahomet  IL  it  had 
been  ufual  to  delegate  the  whole  adminiflra- 
tion  to  the  vizir,  but  as  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding rebellion  had  originated  in  the  over- 
grown  power  and  ambition  of  thofe  who  held 
that  office,  Mahomet,  by  the  advice  of  his- 
kijlar-agciy  an  experienced  man,  took  the 
power  into  his  own  hands,  and  determined 
to  change  his  vizirs  frequently. 

Mahomet,  however,,  afterwards  confided 
much  in  the  iucceffor  of  this  kiflar-aga,  a 
mail  of  the  utmoft  rapacity  and  infolence, 
who,  extending  his  attacks  both  againft  the 
janizaries  and  the  ulema,  thole  bodies  con- 
fpired  his  overthrow,  and  began  to  ffiovv 
their  intentions,  by  fetting  fire  to  Conftan- 
tinople.  The  frequent  repetition  of  thefe 
fires  at  length  aroufmg  the  fultan,  he  con- 
fulted  with  the  mufti,  and  by  his  advice 
facrificed  the  kiflar-aga  and  all  his  dependents, 
and  feized  on  their  ill  gotten  treafures,  in- 
cluding a vaft  quantity  of  precious  flones, 
and  above  30,500  purfes  (^'.1,900,000)  in 
money,  which  were,  paid  to  the  hafne. 

The 
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The  death  of  the  kijlar  aga  gave  another 
chancre  to  the  interior  government.  His  fuc- 
ceffor  entered  into  a clofe  connexion  with 
the  vizir,  which  lafted  till  1754,  when,  on 
the  death  of  Mahomet , his  brother  Ofman 
came  from  confinement  to  the  throne ; and 
the  kijlar  aga  and  his  fecretary,  the  jazigi  ef- 
fetidly  gained  the  confidence  of  the  new  fove- 
reign,  and  affumed  their  former  power. 

On  the  death  of  Ofman,  in  1 757,  Mufta- 
pha,  the  foil  of  Achmet  (before-mentioned) 
fucceeded,  and  he  placing  an  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  vizir  Ragib  Mehemet , fol- 
lowed his  counfel,  and  deprived  the  kiflar  aga 
of  his  place  and  influence,  and  attached  to 
the  vizirat  great  part  of  the  emoluments  for- 
merly given  to  the  kiflar  aga  ; fuch  as  the 
management  of  the  revenues  of  the  harem, 
arifing  from  large  diflrids  in  Afia  and  Eu- 
rope, and  the  appointment  of  all  the  officers. 
Since  that  time  vizirs  have  been  removed  lefs 

v 

frequently. 

The  depofition  of  a vizir  or  effendi  does 
not  much  afleft  the  progrefs  of  public  bufi- 
nefs ; for  the  different  departments  are  very" 
minutely  fubdivided,  and  the  fubordinate  of- 
ficers continue  in  mofl  of  them  unaffe£led  by 
a change  of  the  fuperior.  Thefe  fubordi- 
nate officers  of  the  feraglio  amount  to  fome 
hundreds,  and  as  they  always  pretend  to  fol- 
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low  precedent,  they  can  expedite  or  proCraG 
tinate  bufinels  at  will,  by  means  of  this  iiibcti* 
v ill  on. 

From  this  digreffion  to  the  fubjeel  of  ad- 
miniftrative  government  we  return  to  notice 
the  military  affairs  of  the  empire.  Maho- 
met V.  fucceeding  to  the  conteff  againft 
Kouli  Khan,  carried  it  on  with  no  better  fuc- 
cels  than  his  predeceffor,  and  was  forced  to 
an  inglorious  peace.  Being  afterwards  en- 
oaged  in  a war  with  the  Germans  and  Rul- 

0 O ^ _ 

bans,  the  latter  advanced  fo  rapidly  agai-nu 
him  as  to  threaten  his  capital  itfelf,  and  thus 
forced  him  to  conclude  a hafty  peace- 

Ofman  III.  dying  in  1757,  was  fucceeded 
by  Muffapha  III-  who,  in  the  beginning-  of 

1 769,  determining  to  attack  the  Ruffians,  or- 
dered the  Tatars,  under  Krim  Guerai  Khan, 
to  invade  their  territory.  I he  ravages  com- 
mitted by  thefe  barbarian  hordes  1 have  elle- 
where  defcribed  ; they  were  fuch  as  the  late 
emprefs,  who  then  fate  on  the  thione,  could 
not  but  view  with  indignation,  and  avenge 
with  power. 

A bloody  war  commenced  with  the  ex- 
ploits of  Prince  Gallitzin,  who  attacking  the 
Turks  at  Choczim,  in  their  entrenchments, 
gained  a complete  victory,  on  the  3°th  Q^*' 
April  1769.  The  fame  general  gained  an- 
other important  victory,  near  the  lame  place; 

on 
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on  the  13th  of  July  following;  but  was  pre- 
vented from  carrying  the  fort  refs  of  Choczim 
itfelf  by  the  prudent  and  cautious  meafures 
of  the  vizir.  The  undifciplined  and  turbu- 
lent hate  of  the  Turkifh  forces,  however, 
agreeing  ill  with  fuch  prudence,  this  great,  or 
at  lead;  fortunate  officer,  was  facrificed  to  the 
clamours  of  the  janizaries,  and  lucceeded  by 
a man  no  ways  his  equal  in  military  fkill. 

The  new  vizir  attempting  to  crols  the 
Niefter  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  on  the  9th 
of  September,  was  defeated  by  Prince  Gal- 
litzin,  with  the  lofs  of  7,000  men  killed  on 
the  fpot.  A fimilar  attempt,  renewed  on  the 
1 7th  of  the  fame  month,  met  with  fimilar 
fortune;  the  Turks  were  defeated,  and  obliged 
to  abandon  Choczim  ; and  it  was  fuppoled 
that  thefe  two  defeats  cod;  them  28,000 
killed,  wounded,  and  prifoners,  belides  nearly 
50,000,  who  del'erted  the  army  in  its  tumul- 
tuous retreat. 

Prince  Gallitzin  retiring  with  honour,  re- 
figned  the  command  to  Ceneral  Romaiizow, 
who,  having  fpeedily  over-run  Moldavia  and 
Walachia,  and  received  the  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance, readily  offered  by  its  inhabitants,  gained 
two  fplendid  victories  over  the  Turkifh  forces, 
on  the  1 8th  of  July  and  the  2d  of  Auguft, 
177°. 

The  enterprifing  fpirit  of  the  emprefs  led 
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her  to  adopt  the  more  ftriking  and  novel  mea- 
fure  of  fending  a fleet  into  the  Mediterranean, 
and  thus  attacking  the  Turkifh  empire  on 
both  tides  ; and  this  meafure  was  crowned 
with  fuccefs.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Morea 
flew  to  arms  on  the  approach  of  the  Ruffians. 
But  the  moft  brilliant  aftion  of  this  naval 
campaign  was  the  victory  of  Chefme,  an 
harbour  on  the  coaft  of  Natolia,  into  which 
the  Turkifh  fleet  being  driven,  were  all  de- 
ffroyed  by  firefhips.  Had  count  Orlow  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  admiral  Elphinfon,  a 
brave  and  experienced  officer  in  the  emprefs’s 
fervice,  the  Ruffian  fleet  would  have  failed 
to  Conflantinople  immediately  after  the  de- 
ftru6tion  of  the  Turkifh  fhips  at  Chefme, 
Tliefe,  and  other  fucceffes  of  the  Ruffians, 
forced  the  Turks  to  conclude  a difhonourable 
peace  on  the  21ft  of  July,  1 774,  fhortly  after 
the  death  of  Muftapha,  and  the  acceflion  of 
his  brother  Abdulhamid. 

We  have  thus  brought  down  our  view  of 
the  Turkifh  hiftory  to  our  own  times  : the 
peace  of  1774  was  the  firft  great  ftep  to- 
ward the  limitation  of  an  empire,  which,  as 
we  have  feen,  was  originally  founded  on  ra- 
pine and  injuftice.  This  blow  was  effectually 
followed  up  by  the  fucceeding  war,  which 
was  terminated  fo  favourably  to  Ruffia,  in 
j 790  ; and  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  doubted,  that 

another 
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another  war,  conducted  on  fimilar  principles, 
muft  totally  extinguish  the  Turkifh  power  in 
Europe  ; an  event  defirable  to  moft  ChrifHan 
nations,  and  particularly  to  Great  Britain. 

I have  ceafed  enumerating  all  the  maffa- 
cres  and  breaches  of  faith  the  l urks  have 
committed  for  this  laid  century  and  a half. 
Their  condudl  has  been  uniform.  Cyprus 
:£nd  Candia  would  furnifh  a volume. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

. * ' ' * I 

Of  Arts  and  Sciences , Commerce , and  General 

Manners. 

AY  I N G traced  the  outline  of  thofe 


grand  leading  caufes  of  national  im- 
portance or  decline,  which  arife  from  reli- 


events  of  pad  ages,  it  mav  not  be  amifs  to 
turn  our  view  to  the  more  domedic  circum- 


the  arts,  and  their  habits  of  mutual  inter- 
courfe  and  adociation. 

From  what  has  already  been  faid  of  the 
Caufes  affedlins;  the  Turkifh  character,  it 
mud:  be  evident  that  it  affords  hut  a derile. 
foil  for  the  culture  of  the  arts.  All  their  ha- 
bits tend  to  an  indolence  little  favourable  to 
the  emanations  of  genius  ; hence  refults  a 
want  of  curiofity  for  the  objedts  of  fcience  in 
general ; and  to  thefe  mud  be  added  the  re-* 
draints  of  their  religion  and  government. 

A religion  abounding  in  the  groded  ig- 
norance and  fuperdition,  and  which,  at  the 
fame  time,  teaches  its  followers  that  they 
alone  are  the  favoured  of  God  ; that  as  their 


gious  and  political  inditutions,  and  from  the 


dances  or  prejudices  of  a people,  their  know- 
ledge or  prejudices  relative  to  commerce  and 
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the  wifeft  of  mankind,  precludes  them  from 
copying  their  more  enlightened  neighbours, 
and  even  leads  them  to  conclude  that  the 
purluits  of  infidels  muft  be  at  leaft  frivolous, 
if  not  immoral. 

The  fu  per  flit  ions  of  this  religion  have  not, 
like  the  fplendid  mythology  of  ancient  Greece, 
or  the  religious  pomp  of  modern  Rome,  any 
medium  of  communication  with  the  arts,  luch 
^s  would  be  fupplied  by  the  decoration  of 
temples,  or  the  pageantry  of  public  games 
and  proceffions ; Mahomed  ftrenuoufly  and 
fuccefsfully  combated  the  idolatry  of  his 
countrymen,  and  through  fear  of  their  re- 
lapfe,  fh'icllv  forbade  any  appeal  to  the  fenfes 
by  ftatuary  or  painting.  However-,  the 
Perfians,  and  fome  of  the  Arab  kalifs,  only 
confidered  this  prohibition  as  relating  to  the 
reprelentation  of  figures  as  the  obje61  of 
worth  ip. 

It  is  true,  that  this  religion  has  not  uni- 
verfally  a£ted  with  fo  much  force  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  intelleft.  Under  the  fplendid  reign 
of  Abdurrahman,  the  founder  of  the  Arabian 
monarchy  in  Spain,  it  affumed  a more  civi- 
lized form.  That  political  fovereign  pro- 
moted intermarriages  between  his  Mahome- 
dan  and  Chriftian  fubjefts,  and  favoured  the 
natural  propenfity  of  the  Arabs  to  literature 
and  fciencc,  at  a time  when  the  reft  of  man- 
kind 
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kind  were  funk  in  ignorance  and  barbarifm ; 
but  in  all  thefe  proceedings  he  departed 
widely  from  the  ipirit  of  intolerance  and 
bigotry,  which  the  Turks  have  uniformly  at- 
tached  to  their  religion,  and  he  is  to  be  view- 
ed more  in  the  light  of  a liberal  politician 
than  of  a religious  enthufiaft.  The  lively 
manners  and  ardent  minds  of  the  Arabs  tem- 
pered the  influence  of  a religion  fundamen- 
tally barbarous  and  gloomy  ; but  the  1 urks 
have  not  only  given  to  fuperftition  its  full 
fvvay,  but  have  even  augmented  its  influence 
by  circumftances  of  additional  barbarifm. 

The  fiifpicions  of  defpotifm  muft  ever  tend 
to  degrade  and  brutalize  its  unhappy  fubjedls. 
Tew  are  the  inducements  which  the  torpid 
Turk  has  to  apply  himfelf  to  fcience,  and 
thofe  few  are  annihilated  by  the  fear  of  ex- 
citing diflruft  in  the  government.  Travel- 
ling, that  great  fource  of  expansion  and  im- 
provement to  the  mind,  is  entirely  checked 
by  the  arrogant  fpirit  of  his  religion  ; and 
intercourfe  with  foreigner?  among  them,  fur- 
ther than  thofe  immediately  in  their  fervice, 
by  the  jealoufy  with  which  fuch  intercourfe 
is  viewed  in  a perfon  not  invefled  with  an 
official  chara&er. 

The  prefent  fultan  is  the  firft  Turkiffi  fo- 
vereign  who  has  condefcended  to  fend  mi- 

o 

nifters  to  reflde  at  foreign  courts. 
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General  knowledge  is,  from  thefe  caufes, 
little  if  at  all  cultivated;  every  man  is  fup- 
pofed  to  know  his  own  bufinefs  or  profeflion, 
with  which  it  is  efteemed  foolifh  and  im- 
proper for  any  other  perfon  to  interfere. 
The  man  of  general  fcience,  a charadler  ft> 
frequent  and  fo  ufeful  in  Chriftian  Europe, 
is  unknown ; and  any  one,  but  a mere  arti- 
ficer, who  fhould  concern  himfelf  with  the 
founding  of  cannon,  the  building  of  fhips,  or 
the  like,  would  be  efleemed  little  better  than 
a madman.  The  natural  confequence  of 
thefe  narrow  views  is,  that  the  profeffors  of 
any  art  or  fcience  are  themfelves  profoundly 
ignorant,  and  that  the  greatefl  abfurdities 
are  mixed  with  all  their  fpeculations. 

I fhall  elucidate  this  by  detailing  the  opi- 
nions received,  not  only  by  the  populace, 
but  even  by  the  pretended  literati , in  various 
tranches  of  knowledge. 

Astronomy. — From  the  mufti  to  the 
peafant  it  is  generally  believed  that  there  are 
feven  heavens,  from  which  the  earth  is  im- 
moveably  fufpended  by  a large  chain;  that 
the  fun  is  an  immenfe  ball  of  fire,  at  leaft  as 
big  as  a whole  Ottoman  province,  formed 
for  the  foie  purpofe  of  giving  light  and  heat 
to  the  earth;  that  eclipfes  of  the  moon  are 
occafioned  by  a great  dragon  attempting  to 
devour  that  luminary;  that  the  fixed  bars 
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hang  by  chains  from  the  higheft  heaven, 
&c.  &c.  Thefe  abfurdities  are  in  part  flip- 
ported  by  the  testimony  of  the  Koran;  and 
the  aftronomers,  as  they  are  called,  them- 
felves  all  pretend  to  aftrology,  a profeflion  fo 
much  effeemed,  that  an  aftrologer  is  kept  in 
the  pay  of  the  court,  as  well  as  of  moft  great 


men. 

Geography. — Of  the  relative  fituation 
of  countries  they  are  ridiculoufly  ignorant, 
and  all  their  accounts  of  foreign  nations  are 
mixed  with  fuperftitious  fables.  They  dif- 
tinguifh  different  Chriffian  ffates  by  diffe- 
rent apellations  of  contempt, 


Epithets  which  the  Turks  apply  to 
thole  who  are  not  Ofmanlis,  and  which 
they  often  ufe  to  denominate  their  na- 
tion. 


Albanians 
Armenian s 


- gut-fellers 
t-rd-eaters,  dirt-eaters, 
alfo,  pack-carriers 


($hu'irgee) 

( bokchec ) 


Bofniah  and  J _ vagabonds  - - (potur) 

Bulgarians  J 

Chri/lians  - - idolaters  - - (purpurt/t) 

Dutch  - - cheefc-mongers  - - (pemrgec) 

Englijh  - atheifts  - ( dlnfis ) i.  e.  having  no  religion. 
Flemmings  - - panders  - ( felamink , pezevink) 

french  - - faithlefs  - (franfts , irnanfis ) 

Georgians  - - loufe-eaters  - - (bityeyedfi) 

Germans  - - infidel  blafphemers  - (gurur  kiafer) 

Greeks  of  the  iflands  - hares  - - (tvwjban) 

Jtaliavs  or  Franks  - many-coloured  - ( prenkt , hajjarrenkt) 
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yelOs  - - mangy  dogs  - - (cbefut) 

Moldavians  - - drones  - - ( bogdan , nadan) 

p0les  - - infolent  infidels  - (fudul guiaur) 

Ruffians  - - mad  infidels  - ijffh  menkius) 

Spaniards  - - lazy  - (tembei) 

Tatars  - - carrion-eaters  - - ( lajhyryedgee) 

Walachians  - gypfies  * * (chingani) 


Before  the  Ruffian  fleet  efame  into  the 
Mediterranean,  the  minifters  of  the  porte' 
would  not  believe  it  poffible  for  them  to 
approach  Confhuitinople  but  from  the  Black 
Sea.  The  captain  paffia  (great  admiral)  affi 
firmed,  that  their  fleet  might  come  by  the 
way  of  Venice.  From  this,  and  a thoufand 
fimilar  and  authentic  anecdotes,  their  igno- 
rance of  the  fituation  of  countries  is  evident  $ 
and  as  to  the  flories  which  they  univerfally 
believe,  they  are  fuch  as  the  following:  that 
India  is  a country  far  diflant,  where  there 
are  diamonds,  line  muffins,  and  other  fluffs* 
and  great  riches;  but  that  the  people  are 
little  known;  that  they  are  MahcmedanS 
moftlv,  but  do  not  acknowledge  the  kalifat 
of  their  fultan;  that  the  Perlians  are  a very 
wicked  people,  and  will  be  all  damned ; that 
they  will  be  changed  into  aifes  in  hell,  and 
that  the  Jews  will  ride  on  them;  that  the 
Europeans  are  all  wicked  infidels,  knowing 
an  art  of  war,  which  is  fometimes  dangerous* 
but  will  all  be  conquered  in  time,  and  reduced 
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to  the  obedience  of  the  fultan ; that  then4 
women  and  children  ought  to  be  carried  into 
captivity;  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with 
them,  and  that  to  maffacre  them  is  highly 
meritorious,  if  they  refufe  to  become  Maho- 
medans;  yet  they  have  among  them  a pro- 
phecy, that  the  fons  of  yellownefsy  which  they 
interpret  to  be  the  Ruffians,  are  to  take 
Condantinople ; that  the  Englifh  are  power- 
ful by  fea,  and  the  French  and  Germans  by 
land;  that  the  Ruffians  are  the  mod:  power- 
ful, and  they  call  them  the  great  inf  dels ; 
but  they  are  acquainted  with  no  details  of 
thefe  countries. 

Ancient  History. — They  have  heard 
of  an  Alexander,  who  was  the  greated  mo- 
narch and  conqueror,  and  the  greated  hero 
in  the  world.  The  fultans  often  compare 
themfelves  to  him  in  their  writings.  Sultan 
Mahomed  IV.  in  his  letter  to  the  Ruffian 
czar,  Alexis  Michaelovitz,  calls  himfelf 
“ mafier  of  all  the  wiiverfe , and  equal  in  power 
“ to  Alexander  the  Great  A They  talk  of 
him  always  as  the  model  of  heroifm  to  be 
imitated,  but  they  know  not  who  he  was. 
Solomon,  they  fay,  was  the  wifed  man,  and 
the  created  magician,  that  ever  exided,  and 
that  Palmyra  and  Balbek  were  built  by  fpirits 
at  his  command. 


Poetry 
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Poetry  and  general  Literature. — 
They  have  a few  poets,  as  they  are  called, 
whofe  compofitions  are  moftly  little  fongs 
and  ballads ; but  in  thefe,  as  well  as  their 
profe  writings,  they  differ  widely  from  the 
Simplicity  of  the  Arabs,  as  they  abound  with 
falle  conceits;  and  the  language  is  a barba- 
rous mixture  of  the  Turkifh  with  Perfian 
and  Arabic,  not  unlike  that  “ Babylonifk 
“ dialed ” of  our  puritans,  which  Butler 
compares  to  “ fujlian  cut  on  fatind 

Of  the  general  tafte  of  the  Turks,  Tott 
has  given  a juft  defcription,  when  he  fays, 
46  a double  meaning , or  a literal  tranfpofition^ 
“ forms  the  extent  of  their  fudies  and  literature , 
“ and  every  thing  that  can  be  invented  by  falfe 
44  tajie , to  fatigue  the  mind,  confitutes  their  de- 
46  light,  and  excites  their  admiration 

This  leads  me  to  a consideration  of  the 
Turkifh  language,  a point  on  which  I Shall 
makefomeobfervations  rather  more  at  length* 
as  it  has  not  been  hitherto  treated  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy.  The  origin  of  the  Turk- 
ifh language  was  the  Zagutai , a dialed  of 
that  Tatarian  tongue,  which  has  been  fpread 
fo  widely  by  the  hoftile  incurfions  of  different 
barbarians. 

The  conjedures  of  Tott  on  this  fubjed 
are  juftly  correded  by  Peyftonel,  whofe  ob- 
fervations  on  the  different  origin  of  thefe 
* languages 
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languages  are  deferving  attention.  Ambn$ 
the  barbarous  hordes  that  have  at  different 
periods  overflowed  Europe  and  Afia  from 
the  north  and  weft,  he  diftinguifhes  three 
great  and  diftindl  nations,  differing  in  origin 
and  in  language,  the'  Celts  or  Teutons,  the 
Fens  or  Slavonians,  and  the  Iluns  or  Ta- 
tars. It  may  be  doubted,  whether  in  the 
ftrft  clafs  he  does  not  confound  two  very  dif- 
ferent tribes,  as  the  remains  of  the  Celtic 
and  Teutonic  languages  ftill  exifting  in  Eu- 
rope bear  every  mark  of  an  original  difference. 
Thefe,  however,  he  thinks  (with  juftice) 
were  the  firft  of  the  barbarian  invaders,  in- 
cluding the  Vandals,  Goths,  Oftrogoths,  Vi* 
flgoths,  &c.  who  all  iffued  from  the  countries 
between  the  Northern  Ocean  and  the  Ealtic 
Sea.  The  fecond  in  order  of  time  were  the 
Fens,  Venni,  or  Slavonians,  who  inhabited 
the  borders  of  the  Danube  and  the  Euxine, 
and  from  whofe  language  the  Slavonian, 
Ruffian,  and  Polifh  of  the  prefent  day  are 
derived*  Fhe  lateft  of  all  were  the  I luns  or 
Tatars,  who,  proceeding  from  what  has 
been  called  the  Platform  of  Tatary,  have 
ip read  from  the  fea  of  Japan  to  the  fiontiers 
of  Poland,  and  have  at  different  periods  ieized 
upon  the  Chinefe,  Indian,  Perflan, and  1 uik-* 
iih  empires* 


The 
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The  Zagatai  language,  as  muft  neceffarily 
he  the  caie  with  a tongue  ipoken  by  fuch 
barbarians,  was  poor  and  confined,  and  its 
deficiencies  have  been  fupplied  by  the  adop- 
tion of  terms  from  the  Arabic  and  Perfian. 

The  Turkifh  language  is  the  eafieft  of  any 
one  we  are  acquainted  with,  becaufe  it  is 
the  moil:  regular.  It  has  only  one  conjuga- 
tion of  the  verbs  (excepting  a difference  of 
ek  and  ak  in  the  infinitive,  which  the  ear 
foon  learns  to  diffinguifh)  and  but  one  de- 
denfion  of  the  nouns.  There  is  no  excep- 
tion, nor  any  irregular  verb  or  noun,  in  the 
language.  The  cafes  and  perfons  are  denoted 
by  the  termination,  as  in  Latin,  but  thephrafe- 
ology  is  much  more  eafy,  and  the  tranfpofition 
is  not  carried  to  fo  difficult  a length.  The 
Turkifh  language  has  no  gender.*  Woman, 
and  fome  of  the  fituations  of  women,  are 
diffinguifhed  by  different  words ; as  wife, 
daughter ; but  a filler  is  called  a girl-brother. 
The  titles  of  women  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of 
men  : Fatima  Sultan  (not  Sultana , which  is 
an  Italian  word)  ; mother-fultan  is  the  queen 
(or  princefs)  mother.  The  word  Sultan,  ap- 
plied to  the  fovereign,  and  the  males  of  his 
family,  precedes  their  proper  names;  all 
other  titles  follow  the  name  : Galga  Sultan , 
Mahomed  Pajha , Alt  Effendi.  They  have 
compound  words,  as  in  Greek,  though  they 
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are  more  limited  in  their  ufe.  It  is  true,  the 
Turkifh  language  is  not  very  copious,  yet  it 
is  manly,  energetic,  and  lonprous.  To  fuppiy 
the  want  of  words,  or  more  frequently,  from 
a defire  of  appearing  learned,  their  writers  in- 
troduced Arabic  and  Perfian,  and  thefe  lan- 
guages are  now  confiderably  mixed  with  the 
diale&s  fpoken  at  the  feraglio  (or  court,)  and 
at  the  bar  (or  makami).  The  Arabic  is  moftly 
intermixed  in  topics  of  ethics,  religion,  or 
law  ; and  the  Perfian,  in  fubje&s  of  gallantry, 
poetry,  and  at  the  feraglio.  Had  they  only 
naturalized  foreign  words,  and  adapted  them 
to  the  grammar  of  their  own  language,  as  we 
do  in  Englifh,  they  would,  have  enriched  it, 
without  making  it  more  difficult,  and  have 
preferred  its  character  ; but  thefe  words  and. 
phrafes  preferve  the  grammar  of  the  language 
they  belong  to,  which  creates  a real  difficulty, 
and  renders  it  neceffary,  in  order  to  read  a 
firman , or  a piece  of  poetry,  to  know  fome- 
thing  of  the  Arabic  and  Perfian  grammars. 
This  will  beft  be  demonftrated  by  an  exam- 
ple : Suppofing  the  Latin  to  be  Arabic,  and 
the  Perfian  French,  a lurk  would  write,  if 
Englifh  w^re  his  language,  in  the  following 
manner: 

{ » V ’ ' * 
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Language  of  a Mufti  or  Doctor. 

I do  not  love  deplorare  vitam , as  many,  and 
u doBi,fcepe  fecerunt ; nor  do  I repent  that  I 
have  lived  at  all,  becaufe  I have  ainfi  vecu, 
as  not  frufra  me  natum  exifimem : I do  not 
affert  that  t tedium  vita:  proceeds  more  from 
want  of  fteadinefs  in  our  true  religion,  than 

j 9 

from  atra  bilis.  If  a man  deflroys  himfelf, 
he  is  either  inf  anus,  and  a holv  fool,  or  one 
poflefled  demojus , or  he  is  un  athee — an  in- 
fidel, or  a Frank.  Pray  deum  that  he  may 
preferve  you  againf  thofe  who  blow  on  nodos 
funum , and  whifper  in  the  ear. 

Language  of  a Lurkifi  Poet. 

The  eyes  of  /’  abbreuveufe  * inebriate  me 
more  than  le  vin , and  fes  feches  penetrate  la 
moele  de  mes  os  quicker  than  thofe  from  the 
bow. 

This  is  the  firft  couplet  of  a long  in  pure 
Arabic,  (compofed  by  an  Arabian,)  which  I 
have  thus  written,  'to  fhew  how  a Turk 
would  exprefs  the  lame  fentiment  with  relpedf 
to  the  language;  the  genuine  Turkifh  com- 
politions  are  ridiculoufly  hyperbolical. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  very  few  of  thofe, 
Vvho  lard  their  writings  or  difeourfes  with 

* She  who  pours  out  the  wine, 
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Arabic  or  Perfran  phrafes,  arc  much  ae* 
quainted  with  thole  languages;  but  they 
have  learnt  the  phrafes  and  terminations  mod: 
in  ufe,  and  know  the  meaning  of  a fen- 
tence,  without  underftanding  each  word  fe- 
parately,  or  having  much  idea  of  the  gram- 
mar. 

It  is  aftonifhing  that  they  have  not  per- 
fe&ed  their  alphabet.  They  write  generally 
without  points,  and  it  is  then  impoffible  to 
read  their  writing  without  knowing  the 
language  well.  When  they  read  foreign 
words  or  names,  two  people  feldom  read 
them  alike.  If  the  perfection  of  a written 
character  be  to  reprefent  words  in  a clear 
and  unambiguous  manner  to  the  eye,  they 
certainly  are  farther  from  it  than  any  other 
nation,  and  they  have  remained  in  this  date 
of  imperfection,  without  making  the  lead  at- 
tempt to  improvement,  fo  long,  that  no  effort 
is  now  to  be  expeCted  from  them.  Many 
of  the  letters  have  each  three  different  forms, 
when  they  begin,  are  in  the  middle,  or  end  a 
word.  The  Arabic  printed  in  Chridian 
countries,  and  on  Mount  Libanus  by  the 
Maronites,  ismoredidinCtand  moreeafily  read 
than  the  written,  though  this  is  more  elegant 
in  its  appearance,  which  is  but  a fecondary 
quality.  It  requires  great  praClice  to  be  able 
to  read  the  Arabic  character  quick. 

Upon 
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Upon  thefe  different  circumfiances  re- 
lating to  the  Turkifh  language  are  grounded 
the  different  opinions  of  the  Baron  de  Tott 
and  M.  de  Peyffonel,  the  former  of  whom 
j uft  ly  ranks,  among  the  obflrudfions  to  faience 
in  Turkey*  the  difficulty  of  writing  and  read- 
ing the  language.  To  this  Peyffonel  oppofes 
the  facility  with  which  the  Baron  himfelf 
acquired*  a knowledge  of  the  T urkifh  lan- 
guage, without  oblerving  that  this  know- 
ledge only  extended  to  fpeaking  it,  a talk 
which  was  comparatively  eafy.  Mr.  de 
Tott  never  acquired  fkill  enough  to  read  it 
readily.  Peyffonel  alio  adduces,  as  an  addi- 
tional argument,  the  ability  of  feveral  Euro- 
pean interpreters,  whofe  names  he  mentions  ; 
but  this  eulogium  was  only  applicable  to  the 
celebrated  M.  Muragia,  and  not  even  to  him 
in  its  full  extent;  nor  does  this  prove  any 
thing  in  favour  of  the  Turks  themfelves,fince 
the  advantage  which  they  poffefs  as  natives 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  their  habits 
of  apathy  and  indolence.  Peyffonel  is  equally 
incorredl  in  comparing  the  different  charac- 
ters of  the  Turks  to  the  different  hands,  the 
italic,  running  hand,  engroffing,  &c.  ufed  in 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

In  thofe  countries,  the  different  hands  have 
all  fiich  a degree  of  fimilarity,  that  few  are  at 
a lofs  to  write,  and  none  to  read  them  at  all, 
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and  a perlon  who  had  learned  one  hand,  in 
a few  hours  might  learn  the  others  ; but  in 
Turkey,  fcarcely  any  perfon  is  verfed  in  the 
different  characters,  except  the  profejjed 
writers,  and  even  among  them  theie  charac- 
ters are  employed  each  for  its  diftindt  and  pe- 
culiar purpofe  : the  nefhki  is  ufed  in  works 
of  fcience  ; the  tealik , for  poetry ; the  divani. , 
for  hate  papers,  commiffions,  and  epiftolary 
correfpondence  ; and  the  Jalus , for  inferip- 
tions,  devifes,  &c.  If  the  difficulty  prefented 
by  thefe  various  charadlers  feems  at  firft  view 
light,  it  muff  be  remembered,  that  a flight 
obfracle,  thrown  in  the  way  of  an  indolent 
Turk,  becomes  iniuperable  from  his  general 
difresjard  of  icience. 

The  art  of  printing,  though  often  attempt- 
ed, has  never  been  introduced  among  the 
Turks,  and  this  not  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
forming  Arabic  types,  as  has  been  by  lome 
ailedged,  for  the  Chriftians  of  Mount  Leba- 
non, as  well  as  we,  print  books  with  Arabic 
characters  : if  they  require  the  beauty  of  the 
written  charadter,  they  might  engrave  on 
copper  ; but  the  true  caufe  of  this  negledt,  is 
the  Turkiffi  indolence  and  contempt  for  ah 
innovations. 

Is  it  not  matter  of  aftoniffiment,  thatfince 
the  firft  eftablifhment  of  their  manufadtory 
t)f  carpets,  they  have  not  improved  the  de- 

2 figns^ 
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tigns,  and  particularly  as  they  are  not  forbid- 
den to  imitate  flowers  ? The  fame  may  be 
laid  of  their  embroidery,  and  of  the  fluffs 
made  at  Prufa,  Aleppo,  and  Damafcus.  Their 
carpets  owe  their  excellency  only  to  the  ma- 
terials they  are  made  of. 

In  all  the  Turkifh  arts,  the  traces  of  fuper- 
ffitibn  are  obfervable.  Their  architecture 
does  not  imitate  that  of  ancient  Greece,  nor 
have  they  corre&ed  one  fault,  or  conceived 
any  idea  of  proportion,  from  the  perfedf  mo- 
dels they  have  daily  before  their  eyes.  In 
fhort,  they  have  never  fludied  architecture  ; 
and  as  to  the  practice  of  Europeans,  it  would 
be  derogatory  to  the  mufelman  dignity  to 
copy  infidels.  They  have  taken  their  notions 
of  general  forms  from  the  Arabs,  and  have 
added  nothing  of  their  own.  The  church 
of  St.  Sophia,  after  it  became  a mofque,  how- 
ever, is  the  model  by  which. moft  of  the 
other  mofques  in  Conflantinople  have  been 
built ; and  this  perhaps  was  owing  to  the 
architects  being  Greeks  or  Armenians. 
Though  many  of  thefe  have  fome  notion  orf 
the  rules  of  their  own  art,  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  purfue  them  beyond  what  the 
1 urks  conceive  to  be  the  mahomedan  form  ; 
they  look  indeed  vvith  a kind  of  reverence 
on  the  noble  ruins  of  Greece,  believin°;  them 
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to  have  been  built  by  devils  or  genii ; they 
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are  alio  jealous  of  Europeans,  who  wifh  to  ob-* 
tain  poffeffion  of  any  parts  of  thofe  remains  ;■ 
but  the  only  ufe  they  themfelves  make  of 

s ¥ J 

them,  is  to  pull  in  pieces  the  marble  edifices 
to  burn  them  into  lime.  The  plaffer  of 
their  walls,  made  of  this  lime,  is  very  beau- 
tiful ; but  who  does  not  lament,  that  to 
produce  it,  perhaps  the  divine  works  of  Phi- 
deas  and  Praxiteles  have  been  configned  to 
the  furnace.  This  marble  lime,  mixed  with 
pounded  marble  unburnt,  forms  a piaffe r 
fuperior  in  whitenefs  to  the  Indian  chinam, 
but  unequal  to  it  in  polith  and  hardnefs. 
Among  the  mofques  and  public  buildings  at 
Conffantinople  are  to  be  found  many  fine 
edifices  ; but  they  are  copied  from  the  Ara- 
bian buildings  in  Alia,  where  there  are  much 
grander  ffruftures  than  at  Conffantinople, 
though  of  as  late  a date. 

On  the  origin  of  the  morefque  and  gothic 
architedfure  many  learned  diilertations  have 
been  written.  It  is  not  to  my  prefent  pur- 
pofe  to  make  extra£fs  from  them,  and  I fhould 
have  nothing  new  to  fay  on  the  fubjedt. 
With  refpedfr  to  the  general  form  of  the  mof- 
ques, baths,  caravanfaries,  bazars,  and  kiofks, 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  empire,  the  mafs 
is,  notwithffanding  many  ftriking  defe61s, 
grand  and  impofing ; the  particular  parts  are 
devoid  of  all  proportion  ; their  columns  have 

nothing 
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nothing  of  their  true  charadter,  being  often 
twenty  and  thirty  diameters  high,  and  the 
iritercolumniation  frequently  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  column.  The  capitals  and  en- 
tablatures are  the  mold  whimlical  and  ridicu- 
lous *.  „ . 
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The  noble  produdlions  of [latuary  and paint- 
ing are  Till  more  fully  fuppreffed.  Thele 
arts  are  anathematized  as  irreligious ; be- 
caufe  a blind  and  ftupid  fanaticifm  has  de- 
clared that  it  is  impious  to  emulate  the  works 
of  God.  Hence  the  incitements  to  virtue 
and  animation,  which  we  experience  in  view- 
ing the  flatues  or  portraits  of  the  benefac- 

* St.  Sophia,  at  Conftantinople,  there  is  little  doubt,  was 
the  model  which  the  European  architects  copied,  when  they 
introduced  the  cupola  upon  four  arches,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  prepofterous.  Thqfe  who  chufe  to  fee  the 
falfe  principles  of  thefe  buildings  expofed,  and  how  far  they 
differ  from  the  grandeur  and  fimplicity  of  the  ancients,  may 
read  Frife’s  S a ggio full' Architect ur a Gottica , Livorno , and  in 
an  excellent  little  German  treatife  annexed  to  the  tranf- 
lation  of  it,  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  the  gothic  pointed 
out,  exclufively  of  its  defects. 

It  is  worthy,  however,  of  obfervation,  that  the  interior  of 
St.  Sophia  appears  much  larger,  and  that  St.  Peter's,  at 
Rome,  appears  infinitely  fmaller  than  it  really  is.  The 
cupola  of  this  latter  chuch  is  of  the  fame  fize  as  the  Pan- 
theon ; the  members  of  the  entablature,  which  runs  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  cupola  or  lanthorn,  are  marked  on  the 
pavement  below  by  different  coloured  marbles  j but  no  one 
can,  without  actual  meafuremCnt,  be  perfuaded  of  this  truth. 
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tors  of  mankind,  are  wholly  loft  ; hence 
too,  the  Turk  can  never  be  aroufed  by  thofe 
flafhes  of  genius,  thofe  glowing  energies  of 
mind,  which  the  hiftoric  pencil,  in  defcribing 
fome  important  fcene,  arrefts  and  renders 
immortal.  So  far  is  this  bigotry  carried, 
that  neither  the  effigy  of  the  fovereign,  nor 
the  reprefentation  of  any  imaginary  being 
(as  in  the  ancient  medals)  is  permitted  to  be 
imprinted  on  their  money. 

I he  only  life  of  thefe  arts  which  is  al- 
lowed, is  the  imitation  of  inanimate  nature, 
in  carving  or  painting  the  interior  of  a room. 
Even  here  they  frequently  ufe  as  ornament's 
paftages  from  the  Koran  ; but  they  generally 
paint  the  walls  with  flowers  or  landfcapes. 
Theii;  ingenuity  is,  however,  merely  mecha- 
nical ; and  of  fcientific  rules  they  are  perfedly 
ignorant : perlpedive  is  totally  unknown  to 
the  painters  themfelves. 

The  fcience  of  the  Turks  in  making  aque* 
duds,  has  been  vaunted  by  lbme  authors  ; but 
left  it  fhould  thence  be  concluded  that  they 
have  a knowledge  of  hydraulics,  I will  here 
ftate  in  what  this  fcience  confifts.  When  wa- 
ter is  to  be  conduced,  they  begin  by  laying 
pipes  of  burnt  clay  underground,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a quarter  of  a mile,  more  or 
lefs  ; they  then  ered  a Iquare  pillar,  and  con- 
tinue the  pipe  up  till  they  find  how  high  the 

water 
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water  will  rile  ; then  they  carry  the  pipe 
down  the  other  fide,  (leaving  the  top  open) 
and  continue  it  underground  to  the  next  pil- 
lar ; and  fo  on  till  they  have  brought  the  wa- 
ter  to  the  place  intended  to  be  fupplied  with 
it.  It  fometimes  happens  that  all  their  la- 
bour has  been  in  vain  ; and  they  find  by  ex- 
perience that  the  place  to  be  fupplied  is  higher 
than  the  place  whence  they  wanted  to  bring 
the  water. 

The  principles  of  levelling  are  unknown 
to  them.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  tell  them 
that  the  furface  of  water  is  not  perfcdly  flat; 
that  there  is  fuch  a thing  as  refraction  ; and 
that  a levelling  inflrument  alone  will  not 
tell  them  the  height  to  which  water  will  rife. 
The  moft  learned  man  among  the  ulema  does 
not  know,  that  as  the  whole  fine  is  to  the 
angle  of  refradlion,  fo  is  the  diftance  of  the 
object  to  its  apparent  elevation  by  refraction. 
They  have  no  means  of  calculating  the  late- 
ral preflure  of  arches  or  of  cupolas  ; though 
they  generally  err  on  the  right  fide,  yet  ac- 
cidents fometimes  have  happened.  I once 
fucceeded  in  making  a Turkifh  mathemati- 
cian underftand  the  principle  of  a catenarian 
arch,  by  fufpending  a chain  ; but  when  lie 
endeavoured  to  explain  it  to  an  architect, 
who  was  erecting  a confiderable  buildin°r  for 
the  late  captain  paflia,  Gazi-Haffan,  he  re- 
ceived for  anfwer,  that  the  figure  defcribed 

by 
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by  a chain  hung  up  by  the  two  ends  might 
be  applicable  to  the  conftruction  of  the  bot- 
tom  of  a fhip,  but  not  to  that  of  an  arch  of 
malbnrv. 

It  is  a certain  fact,  that  a few  years  ago  a 
learned  man  of  the  law  having  loft  an  eye, 
and  being  informed  that  there  was  then  at 
Confdantinople  an  European  who  made  falfe 
eves,  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  natu- 
ral,  he  immediately  procured  one  ; but  when 
it  was  placed  in  the  focket,  he  flew  into  a 
violent  paffion  with  the  eye-maker,  abiding 
him  as  an  impoftor,  becaufe  he  could  not  fee 
with  it.  Idle  man,  fearing  he  fhould  lofe  his 
pay,  allured  him  that  in  time  he  would  fee 
as  well  with  that  eye  as  with  the  other.  The 
effendi  was  appealed,  and  the  artift  liberally 
rewarded,  who  having  foon  dilpofed  of  the 
remainder  of  his  eyes,  left  the  Turks  in  ex- 
pectation of  feeing  with  them. 

The  ufe  of  wheel  carriages  is  almoll  un- 
known in  Turkey.  There  is  a kind  of  cart* 
u fed  at  Conhantinople,  and  in  fome  few  other 
parts,  moftly  for  women  to  travel  in.  In 
mold  parts  of  the  Aliatic  provinces  they  have 
no  idea  of  a wheel.  All  their  merchandize 
is  carried  by  hories,  mules,  or  camels,  in  e\eiy 
part  of  the  empire. 

The  fultan  has  a coach  or  carriage,  exactly 
of  the  111  ape  of  a hearfe  in  England,  but  with- 
out any  fprings  ; it  was,  when  1 faw  it,  drawn 

by 
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by  fix  mules.  The  pole  was  of  an  enormous 
thicknefs,  as  well  as  every  other  part. . i en- 
quired the  reaion;  the  anfwer  was,  that  if 
the  pole,  or  the  axletree,  &c.  broke,  the  man 
who  made  it  would  lofe  his  head.  The  ful- 
tan  never  ules  a carriage  as  any  kind  of  hate; 
it  is  only  in  excurlions  into  the  country  that 
it  follows  him. 

The  people  in  Moldavia  and  Walachia, 
on  the  contrary,  conftrucl  wao-crons  for  carry- 
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ing  merchandize  on  very  jull:  principles  of 
mechanics.  Calks  too  are  not  in  ufe,  except 
among  the  Greeks. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  Peyftonel,  that 
the  fcience  of  medicine  has  made  confi- 
derable  advances,  and  commands  a high  de- 
gree  of  relpeft  in  Turkey,  when  we  find  that 
the  dignity  of  firft  phyfician  to  the  grand 
feignior  is  marked  by  the  title  of  hakim  bachi 
ejfendf,  that  he  wears  the  large  round  turban 
called  eurj. \ the  fame  as  that  borne  by  men  of 
the  higheft  rank  in  the  law;  and  that  the 
Mahometan  who  attains  this  dignity  muft 
have  palled  through  the  medrejfes , and  have 
reached  the  order  of  the  muderris ; but  the 
fa6t  is,  that  the  ftate  phyfician  is  a mere  no- 
minal dignity,  enjoyed  by  men  of  no  Ikill  in 
this  fcience,  whilft  the  man  to  whom  the 
care  of  the  fultan’s  health  is  entrufted  is  al- 
ways a Greek,  a Jew,  or  an  European,  and 

it 
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it  is  merely  for  form  fake  that  the  confent 
and  prefence  of  the  hakim  bachi  muft  be  ob- 
tained for  the  adminiftration  of  remedies,  of 
whole  medical  properties  he  is  in  general 
profoundly  ignorant.  When  the  Turks  take 
a purgative  medicine,  they  never  commend 
it  except  it  be  moll  violently  cathartic.  -They 
have  no  notion  of  the  falutary  effedls  of  a 
gentle  laxative. 

Navigation,  and  the  ufe  of  the  magnet, 
none  have  the  lead  idea  of  but  the  people  of 
the  navy,  and  they  know  fo  little,  that  their 
compaffes  are  made  to  point  to  the  true  north 
with  the  variation  allowed,  and  by  the  lame 
compaffes  they  fleer  their  fhips  in  all  feas. 
Very  few  in  the  navy  can  take  a meridian 
obfervation. 

It  is  not  neceffarv  for  the  ^rand-admiral  to 
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have  any  profeffional  knowledge,  or  even  to 
have  been  on  board  a fhip  before  he  fails 
with  the  fleet.  It  is  the  fame  with  the  heads 
of  other  departments  and  many  of  the  infe- 
rior officers.  An  officer  appointed  to  fuper- 
intend  the  gunpowder  mills  was  highly  of- 
fended with  a merchant  who  offered  to  con- 
trad!  for  the  delivery  of  brimflone;  he  took  the 
offer  as  an  infult,  not  knowing  that  brimflone 
entered  into  the  compoiition  of  gunpowder. 

The  only  people  who  have  the  fmallefl: 
idea  of  navigation,  are  the  Algerines  in  the 
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fervice  of  the  porte;  and  even  theirs  is  chiefly 
practical  knowledge.  They  rely  on  the 
Greeks  to  navigate  their  fhips  of  war.  Their 
merchant  (hips  take  care  not  to  lofe  fight  of 
land;  and  hence  it  is  that  fo  many  of  them 
are  caft  away  on  the  coaft  of  the  Black  Sea> 

The  want  of  field-pieces  among  the  Turks, 
which  induced  Baron  de  Tott  to  undertake 
a new  foundry,  is  a complete  proof  of  the 
inactivity  of  this  people.  It  is  true  that  they 
had  foundries  of  large  brafs  cannon ; but 
they  had  not  even  attempted  to  caff  thofe  'of 
a lmaller  kind,  or  or  a different  metal,  al- 
though their  furnaces  are  of  ujine , which  is 
particularly  adapted  to  the  cafting  of  iron. 
To  the  prefent  day  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  cafting  iron,  even  for  bombfhells;  and 
this  is  tne  reafon  why  all  the  f urkifh  can—- 

non,  both  for  land  and  lea  fervice,  are  of 
brafs, 

1 hough  they  have  many  fine  large  cannons 
at  prefent,  they  are  defe&ive  in  the  make  of 
the  carriages,  particularly  for  field  pieces; 
and  whilff  other  nations  are-  making  daily 
improvements  in  this  refped  (by  the  con- 
ftrudion  of  flying  artillery,  &c.)  the  Turks, 
from  their  ignorance  of  mechanics,  employ 
artillery  the  moff  awkward  and  inefficacious. 

The  defe&ive  ftate  of -general  fcience  in 
Turkey  is  owing  to  that  want  of  means  of 
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communication  and  of  union  among#  its 
branches,  and  to  that  deficiency  of  combina- 
tion, both  in  theory  and  practice,  the  caufes 
of  which  I have  already,  traced  out;  but  in 
every  country  individual  fcxertion  will  do 
much,  and  infulated  fadts  will  be  everywhere 
difcoverable,  like  the  cafual  flowers  of  the 
defert,  which  fhew  what  the  human  mind  is 
capable  of  attaining,  even  in  defpite  of  ac- 
' cumulated  obflacles.  The  great  advantage 
which  a highly  civilized  country  pofTeffes,  is 
in  the  quick  and  ready  combination  of  thefe 
facts,  and  in  forming  out  of  them  general 
principles,  which  abridge  the  labour  and  fa- 
cilitate the  progrefs  of  the  artift  and  the  phi- 
lolbpher.  It  frequently  happens,  however, 
that  the  moft  barbarous  people  poflefs,  in 
particular  branches  of  art,  an  accuracy  of 
principle,  or  a dexterity  of  operation,  even 
fuperior  to  their  more  polifhed  neighbours; 
and  hence  it  will  be  found  of  ufe  to  colled: 
detached  information  of  this  kind  from  every 
part  of  the  globe.  In  the  intercourle  of 
mind,  fomething  is  to  be  gleaned  from  a 
foil  the  moil  unpromifing;  I fhall,  there- 
fore, . make  no  further  apology  for  the  in- 
trodudion  of  fome  unconneded  remarks  on 
detached  inftances  of  Ikill  among  the  Turks 
in  various  arts  and  fciences. 
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'It  might  reafonably  be  expedled  that  a na- 
tion of  warriors  fhould  have  expert  furgeons 
at  lead:,  and  that  they  fhould  have  paid  at- 
tention to  the  improvements  and  difcoveries 
made  by  other  nations.  Nothing  of  this, 
however,  is  the  cafe.  They  perform  no  ope- 
rations, nor  will  they  confent  to  an  Euro- 
pean’s making  an  amputation,  though  the 
lofs  of  life  be  a certain  confequence  of  omit- 
ting it.  Their  art  is  limply  confined  to  heal- 
ing, and  at  moil  extradling  a ball  and  a 
fplinter  of  a bone.  It  mud:  be  confeded 
that,  as  their  habit  of  body  is  generally  heal- 
thy, nature  performs  often  wonderful  cures. 
They  rely  much  on  balfams,  mummy,  &c. 
There  is  in  Conflantinople  a Perlian  ex- 
traordinary expert  in  the  art  of  healing. 
The  Arabs  "bury  a perfon,  who  has  received 
a wound  in  his  body,  up  to  the  neck  in  hot 
fand  for.  twenty-four  hours ; and  apply  with 
iuccefs  the  a6tual  cautery  for  the  dropfy. 

I law  in  the  eaflern  parts  of  the  empire  a 
method  of  fetting  bones  pradlifed,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  worthy  of  the  attention  of  fur- 
geons in  Europe.  It  is  by  inclofmg  the 
broken  limb,  after  the  bones  are  put  in  their 
places,  in  a cafe  of  pi  after  of  Paris  (or  gyp- 
fum)  which  takes  exadlly  the  form  of  the 
limb,  without  any  predure,  and  in  a few  mi- 
nutes the  mafs  is  folid  and  drone;.  If  it  be  a 
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compound  fradture,  the  place  where  the 
wound  is,  and  out  of  which  an  exfoliated 
bone  is  to  come,  may  be  left  uncovered,  with- 
out any  injury  to  the  ftrength  of  the  plafter 
encafement.  This  fubftance  may  be  eafilv 
cut  with  a knife,  and  removed,  and  replaced 
with  another.  If,  when  the  levelling  fubfides 
the  cavity  is  too  large  for  the  limb,  a hole  or 
holes  being  left,  liquid  gypfum  plafter  may 
be  poured  in,  which  will  perfedly  fill  up  the 
void,  and  exadlly  fit  the  limb.  A hole  may 
be  made  at  firft  by  placing  an  oiled  cork  or 
bit  of  wood  againft  any  part  where  it  is  re- 
quired, and  when  the  plafter  is  fet,  it  is  to 
be  removed.  There  is  nothing  in  gypfum 
injurious,  if  it  be  free  from  lime;  it  will 
fioon  become  very  dry  and  light,  and  the  limb 
may  be  bathed  with  fpirits,  which  will  pene- 
trate through  the  covering.  Spirits  may  be 
ufed  inftead  of  water,  or  mixed  with  it  (or 
vinegar)  at  the  firft  making  of  the  plafter. 

I law  a cafe  of  a moll;  terrible  compound 
fradlure  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  by  the  fall  of 
a cannon,  cured  in  this  manner.  The  per- 
lbn  was  feated  on  the  ground,  and  the  plafter 
cafe  extended  from  below  his  heel  to  the 
upper  part  of  his  thigh,  whence  a bandage, 
faftened  into  the  plafter,  went  round  his 
body.  lie  reclined  back  when  he  flept,  as 
he  could  not  lie  down.  During  the  cure, 
8 where 
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where  they  faw  matter  or  moifiure  appear 
through  the  plafter  coating,  they  cut  a hole 
with  a knife  to  drefs  the  wound,  or  let  out 

• *■  y ' • 

the  matter  more  freely. 

On  this  occafion  I cannot  help  mention- 
ing the  treatment  of  parts  frozen  in  Ruffia, 
not  by  the  furgeons,  but  by  the  common 
people,  the  fuccefs  of  which  I was  an  eye- 
witnefs  to  in  feveral  cafes,  as  well  as  to  the 

failure  of  the  common  mode  of  treating- 
s' 

frozen  parts  by  the  mofl  able  furgeons  of  the 
army.  I fhall  limply  Ifate  the  facts  I relate 

to. 

After  Ochakof  was  taken,  I received  into 
my  fubterranean  lodging  as  many  prifoners 
as  it  would  receive,  all  of  whom  were  either 
wounded  or  had  a limb  frozen.  Amons 
them  were  two  children,  one  about  fix  and 
the  other  about  fourteen  years  of  age;  the 
latter  had  one  of  her  feet  frozen  to  the  ancle, 
the  other  all  the  toes,  and  the  foie  of  one  of 
her  feet.  The  fecond  day  the  parts  appeared 
black  (the  firfl  day  they  were  not  much  ob- 
ferved.)  The  French  furgeon  whom  Prince 
Potemkin  had  lent  for  purpofely  from  Paris, 
and  who  was  a man  of  note,  ordered  them  to 
be  conftantly  bathed  wdth  warm  camphorated 
fpirits;  the  elder  was  removed  to  the  hof- 
pital,  when  a mortification  began ; the 
younger  I kept  with  me,  and  as  we  removed 
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into  winter  quarters,  I carried  the  child  with 
me.  The  mortified  parts  feparated,  the  bones 
of  the  toes  came  off,  and,  after  a long  time, 
the  lores  healed.  I fhould  have  laid,  the 
lurgeon  was  for  immediately  amputating  both 
the  limbs. 

, In  a fubterranean  room,  not  far  from 
mine,  were  feveral  women,  whofe  feet  had 
been  in  like  manner  frozen;  but  as  no  fur- 
geon  attended  them,  the  Ruffian  foldiers  and 
waggoners  undertook  the  cure.  It  was  alfo 
the  fecond  day  when  they  applied  their  re- 
medy, and  the  parts  were  perfectly  black. 
This  remedy  was  goofe-greafe,  with  which 
the  parts  were  fmeared,  warm,  and  the  ope- 
ration often  repeated:  their  diredtions  were, 
never  to  let  the  parts  be  dry,  but  always 
covered  with  greafe.  The  confequence 
was,  that  by  degrees  the  circulation  ex- 
tended lower  down,  and  the  blacknefs  de- 
creafed,  till,  laid  of  all,  the  toes  were  only 
difcoloured,  and  at  length  circulation  was 
reffored  to  them. 

I can  account  for  this  no  otherwife,  than 
that  the  fat  kept  the  pores  fhut,  and  pre- 
vented the  air  from  promoting  putrefa&ion ; 
in  the  meantime  the  veffels  were  continually 
abforbing  part  of  the  ffagnated  blood,  till  by 
degrees  the  whole  circulation  was  reffored. 

It  is  known  that  extravafated  and  ffagnated 
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blood  will  remain  a long  time  in  the  body 
without  putrifying,  if  it  be  not  expoled  to 
the  air.  I conclude  alfo,  that  in  thefe  cafes 
of  frod,  the  mortification  firfl  begins  on  the 
furface,  which  is  in  contad  with  the  air. 

I only  meant,  however,  to  relate  fads,  and 
leave  it  to  others  to  account  for  them. 

This  is  a general  pradice  of  the  peafants 
throughout  all  Ri^flia,  but  if  apart  is  difcovered 
to  be  frozen,  before  the  perfon  comes  into  a 
warm  room , the  frod  may  be  extraded  by 
plunging  the  part  into  cold  water,  or  rubbing 
it  with  fnoW  till  the  circulation  returns. 

The  wherries  or  boats  of  Conftantinople 
are  condruded  much  on  the  principle  of  the 
Deal  boats,  they  are  more  fharp  and  curved, 
but  not  fo  light,  and  are  apt  to  overfet  if 
people  fhift  their  places  in  them  unwarily. 
Their  fhape  is  very  elegant.  The  boatmen 
have  a large  marble  weight  for  ballad,  which 
they  place  after  the  paffengers  are  feated. 
Though  they  are  large,  they  row  exceedingly 
fad,  and  were  always  edeemed  the  quicked 
going  boats  in  Europe;  but  1 faw  a gondola, 
brought  to  Condantinople  by  a Venetian  am- 
badador,  keep  pace  with  them.  The  gon- 
dolas, every  body  knows,  are  built  on  a con- 
trary condrudion,  being  quite  flat  at  bottom. 
The  bodangi-bafhee  (mader  of  the  police) 
has  a boat  of  twelve  oars,  which  rows  with 
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furprifing  velocity;  but  no  one  is  permitted 
to  build  on  that  conftrudtion  : this  boat  goes 
nearly  twice  as  faft  as  the  common  ones,  and 
confequently  as  the  gondolas.  They  are  dan- 
gerous fea  boats,  though  they  fail  faft.  It  is 
not  many  years  fince  they  were  brought  to 
fuch  perfe&ion,  as  may  be  feen  by  a boat  now 
preferred  (I  think,  of  fultan  Achmet  III.) 
the  merit,  however,  is  their  own.  The  Turks 
row  in  general  better  than  the  Chriftian  or 
Jew  boatmen. 

The  Turks  ule  copper  veilels  for  their 
kitchen  utenfils,  which  are  tinned  with  pure 
tin,  and  not,  as  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  with 
folder  compoled  of  tin  and  lead,  which  is 
much  fooner  corroded  by.  acids  and  fat ; and 
though  it  has  not  been  obferved  that  any  vio- 
lent diforders  have  been  produced  by  the 
veffels  in  common  afe,  except  from  the 
copper  itfelf,  as  the  quantity  of  lead  diffolved 
is  fmall,  the  admixture  of  tin  rendering  lead 
more  difficult  of  folution,  yet  many  chronic 
maladies  may  be  owing  to  this  baneful  metal 
getting  into  the  habit  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
particularly  of  the  nervous  kind.  There  is 
no  country  in  Europe  where  the  quantity  of 
lead  ufed  in  tinning  is  fo  great  as  in  this 
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ifland ; an  abule  which  certainly  merits  the 
attention  of  this  government,  as  it  did  fome 
years  ago  that  of  France,  which  prohibited  at 
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the  fame  time,  under  pain  of  death,  the  life 
6f  all  preparations  of  lead  in  wine,  or  other 
liquors ; a regulation  very  necejjary  in  Eng- 
land, as  is  alfo  the  eftablifliment  of  fome 
means  to  prevent  fuch  part  of  the  tea  being 
fold  which  comes  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  lead,  in  chefts  where  it  happens  to  be 
corroded,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe. 

Nothing  can  be  more  clumfy  than  the 
door-locks  in  Turkey,  but  their  mechanifm 
to  prevent  picking  is  admirable.  It  is  a cu- 
rious thing  to  fee  wooden  locks  upon  the  iron 
doors,  particularly  in  Alia,  of  their  cara- 
vanfaries,  and  other  great  buildings,  as  well 
as  on  houfe  doors.  The  key  goes  into  the 
back  part  of  the  bolt,  and  is  compofed  of  a 
fquare  flick  with  five  or  fix  iron  or  wooden 
pins  about  half  an  inch  long,  towards  the 
end  of  it,  placed  at  irregular  difiances,  and 
anfwering  to  holes  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
bolt,  which  is  pierced  with  a fquare  hole  to 
receive  the  key.  The  key,  being  put  in  as 
far  as  it  will  go,  is  then  lifted  up,  and  its 
pins  entering  the  correfponding  holes  raife 
other  pins,  which  had  dropt  into  thefe  holes 
from  the  part  of  the  lock  immediately  above, 
and  which  have  heads  to  prevent  their  fal- 
ling lower  than  is  neceffary;  the  bolt,  being 
thus  freed  from  the  upper  pins,  is  drawn 
back  by  means  of  the  key;  the  key  is  then 
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lowered,  and  may  be  drawn  out  of  the  bolt : 
to  lock  it  again,  the  bolt  is  only  pufhed  in, 
and  the  upper  pins  fall  into  the  holes  in  the 
bolt  by  their  own  weight.  This  idea  might 
be  improved  on,  but  the  Turks  never  think  of 
improving. 

1 he  Greeks  have  a very  curious  manner 
. * J 

of  painting  in  frel'co,  which  has  many  ad- 
vantages. 1 alfo  faw  the  ancient  method  of 
painting  with  wax,  and  fixing  the  colours  by 
heat,  pra&ifed  by  a Greek,  and  at  a place 
I lead:  expected  it,  at  the  Dardanelles ; for 
at  Conffantinople  it  is  unknown.  Whether 
this  be  exa6tly  the  encaudic  painting  of  the 
ancients  it  is  hazardous  to  affirm,  though  I 
mylelfhave  not  the  lead:  doubt  refpefifing  it. 
Thus  much  is  certain,  that  it  has,  with  regard 
to  facility,  very  confiderable  advantages  over 
the  oil  painting  now  in  ufe  ; it  has  all  its 
freedom,  and  the  vivacity  of  its  colours, 
added  to  folidity,  and  the  durability  which 
the  experience  of  twenty  centuries  has  proved 
wax  painting  to  be  podefifed  of.  It  was  my 
intention  to  have  treated  on  it  in  this  place ; 
but  as  it  does  not  regard  Turkey,  the  imme- 
diate fubjedf  of  this  work,  and  would  be  a 
didertation  of  confiderable  length,  I intend 
Shortly  to  print  it  feparately,  with  the  Greek 
manner  of  frefco  painting,  in  which  all  co- 
lours may  be  ufed  on  a lime-walk 

The 
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The  Armenian  jewellers  fet  precious 
Hones,  particularly  diamonds,  to  much  ad- 
vantage, with  a foil,  which,  under  rofes,  or 
half-brilliants,  is  remarkably  beautiful,  and 
is  not  fubjeft  to  tarnifh.  Their  method  is 
as  follows:  an  agate  is  cut,  and  highly  po- 
lifhed,  of  the  fhape  defired  ; in  a block  of  lead 
is  formed  a cavity  of  about  its  own  hze  ; over 
this  is  placed  a bit  of  tin  of  the  thicknefs  of 
Hrong  brown  paper  {craped  bright.  The 
agate  is  then  placed  on  the  tin,  over  the  ca- 
vity, and  {truck  with  a mallet.  The  beauti- 
ful polifh  the  tin  receives  is  lcarcely  to  be 
imagined.  This  is  in  general  kept  a fecret, 
and  iuch  foils  fell  for  half  and  three  quarters 
of  a dollar  each. 

The  jewellers,  who  are  moHly  Armenians, 
have  a curious  method  of  ornamenting  watch 
cafes,  and  fimilar  things,  with  diamonds  and 
other  Hones,  by  limply  glueing  them  on. 

1 he  Hone  is  let  in  fiver  or  gold,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  metal  made  flat,  or  to  cor- 
refpond  with  the  part  to  which  it  is  to  be 
fixed  ; it  is  then  warmed  gently,  and  the 
glue  applied,  which  is  fo  very  Hrong  that  the 
parts  never  feparate. 

I his  glue,  which  may  be  applied  to  many 
purpofes,  as  it  will  Hrongly  join  bits  of  glals 
or  polifhed  Heel,  is  thus  made  ; 
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Diffolve  five  or  fix  bits  of  martic,  as  large 
as  peas,  in  as  much  fpirit  of  wine  as  will  fuf- 
fice  to  render  it  liquid ; in  another  veffel 
diffolve  as  much  ifinglafs  (which  has  been 
previoufly  foaken  in  water  till  it  is  fwollen 
and  foft)  in  French  brandy  or  rum,  as  will 
make  two  ounces,  by  meafure,  of  ftrong  glue, 
and  add  two  frnall  bits  of  gum  galbanum  or 
ammoniacum,  which  muff  be  rubbed  or  ground 
till  they  are  diffolved  ; then  mix  the  whole 
with  a fufEcient  heat ; keep  it  in  a phial 
ftopt,  and  when  it  is  to  be  ufed  fet  it  in  hot 
water. 

Cotton  at  Smyrna  is  dyed  with  madder  in 

J J 

the  following  manner  : — -T  he  cotton  is  boiled 
in  common  olive  oil,  and  then  in  mild  alkali ; 
being  cleaned,  it  will  then  take  the  madder 
dye : and  this  is  the  fine  colour  we  lee  in 
Smyrna  cotton-yarn.  I have  heard  that  the 
fumof  five  thoufand  pounds  was  given,  in 
England,  for  this  fecret. 

A remarkable  inftance  occurred  to  my 
knowledge  of  an  individual  fad,  which  might 
have  been  of  the  utmort  ufe  to  focietv,  but 
which,  owing  to  the  hate  of  knowledge  and 
government  in  Turkey,  was  wholly  loft  to 
the  world.  An  Arabian,  at  Court  antmoplc, 
had  difcovered  the  fecret  of  carting  iron, 
which,  when  it  came  out  of  the  mould,  was 

as  malleable  as  hammered  iron  ; fome  of  his 
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fabrication  was  accidentally  fhown  to  Mr. 
de  Gaffron,  the  Pruffian  charee  d’affaires, 
and  Mr.  Franzaroli  (men  of  mineralogical 
fcience)  who  were  rtruck  with  the  faff,  and 
immediately  inftituted  an  enquiry  for  its  au- 
thor. This  man,  whofe  art  in  Chrirtendom 
would  have  infured  him  a fplendid  fortune, 
had  died  poor  and  unknown,  and  his  fecret 
had  perifhed  with  him  I Ilis  utenfils  were 
found,  and  feveral  pieces  of  his  carting,  all 
perfe&ly  malleable.  Mr.  Franzaroli  analized 
them,  and  found  that  there  was  no  admix- 
ture of  any  other  metal.  Mr.  de  Gaffron  has 
lince  been  made  fuperintendant  of  the  iron 
manufactory  at  Spandau,  where  he  has  in 
vain  attempted  to  difcover  the  procefs  of  the 
Arabian. 

Europeans  are  much  rtruck  to  fee  the 
Turks  work  fitting,  at  every  art  or  handi- 
craft where  there  is  a portibility  of  it ; car- 
penters, for  inftance,  perform  the  greatert 
part  Oj.  then  labour  litting.  It  is  deferviii°r 
Oi  remarK,  that  their  toes  acquire  luch  a 
degree  of  rtrength  by  ufing  them,  and  by 
theii  not  being  cramped  up  in  tight  rtioes, 
that  they  hold  a board  upright  and  firmly 
w ith  their  toes,  while  with  their  two  hands 
they  guide  a faw^,  fitting  all  the  while.  Thefe 
people  are  able  to  rtand  on  the  end  of  their 
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toes,  which  will  fupport  the  whole  weight 
of  their  body. 

We  have,  in  Europe,  certainly  falfe  ideas 
with  refpedt  to  the  utility  of  fhoes,  in  pre- 
venting the  feet  of  children  from  becoming 
too  broad.  The  Arabs,  who  when  children 
wear  no  fhoes,  and  when  they  are  grown  up, 
only  fandals  or  flippers,  have  the  moft  beau- 
tiful feet. 

In  fome  parts  of  Afia,  I have  feen  cupolas 
of  a confiderable  fize,  built  without  any  kind 
of  timber  fupport.  They  fix  firmly  in 
the  middle  a poll  about  the  height  of  the 
perpendicular  wall,  more  or  lets,  as  the 
cupola  is  to  be  a larger  or  fmaller  portion 
of  a fphere  ; to  the  top  of  this  is  fattened 
a ttrong  pole,  fo  as  to  move  in  all  dire&ions, 
and  the  end  of  it  defcribes  the  inner  part  of 
the  cupola ; lower  down  is  fixed  to  the  pott 
another  pole,  which  reaches  to  the  top  of  the 
outer  part  of  the  perpendicular  wall,  and  de- 
fcribes the  outfide  of  the  cupola,  giving  the 
difference  of  thicknefs  of  the  mafonry  at  top 
and  bottom,  and  every  intermediate  part,  with 
the  greateft  pofiible  e,xa61nefs.  Where  they 
build  their  cupolas  with  bricks,  and  inftead 
of  lime  ufe  gypfum,  finifhing  one  layer  all 
round  before  they  begin  another, only  fcaffold- 
ing  for  the  workmen  is  required  to  dole  the 
cupola  at  top. 
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At  Bafiora,  where  they  have  no  timber 
but  the  wood  of  the  date  tree,  which  is  like  a 
cabbage  ttalk,  they  make  arches  without  any 
frame.  The  mafon  with  a nail  and  a bit  of 
firing:  defcribes  a femicircle  on  the  ground, 

O' 

lays  his  bricks,  fattened  together  by  a gypfum 
cement,  on  the  lines  thus  traced,  and  having 
thus  formed  his  arch,  except  the  crown  brick, 
it  is  carefully  raifed,  and  in  two  parts  placed 
on  the  wall.  They  proceed  thus  till  the 
whole  arch  is  finifhed.  This  part  is  only 
half  a brick  thick;  but  it  ferves  them  to  turn 
a ttrongerarch  over  it. 

The  cities  of  Bagdad  and  Baffora  are  mottly 
built  of  bricks  dried  in  the  fun,  which  ftand 
ages  if  kept  tolerably  dry.  The  clay  is  ufed 
in  almott  a dry  ttate,  and  beaten  into  the 
moulds  with  mallets.  This  gives  them  a 
wonderful  degree  of  hardn'efs.  * 

At  the  entrance  of  the  defert,  coming  frorrj 
Aleppo,  1 found  a village  built  in  a very  fnv 
gular  manner  ; each  room  was  a cupola,  and 
refembled  a hay  ttack,  fome  of  them  a ttigar 
loaf.  The  whole  was  of  earth,  as  they  have 
no  wood.  The  inhabitants  faid  their  town 
had  been  built  by  Abraham;  that  is,  they 
did  not  remember  when  the  oldeft  houfes 
were  built.  They  faid  they  were  never  out 
of  repair,  but  that  they  fometimes  plattered 
the  upper  part,  or  rather  beat  earth  on  it. 

The 


The  walls  were  compofed  of  clay  and  gra- 
vel, and  were  exceedingly  hard.  The  me- 
thod they  ufe  is,  to  beat  each  layer  of  earth 
till  it  is  very  hard. 

Such  a method  is  ufed  in  the  province  of 
Lyons  in  France,  where  they  build  houfes  of 
leveral  ftories,  and  very  fpacious.  The  walls 
are  always  plaflered  with  lime  and  land,  and 
fland  fome  centuries.  Tliefe  are  very  fuperior 
to  the  mud  walls  of  cottages  in  fome  parts  of 
England,  where  the  earth  is  ufed  very  moift, 
and  mixed  with  ftraw.  The  ancient  Romans 
built  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  France.  The 
excellence  of  the  Venetian  plafter  floors,  fo 
much  admired  for  their  hardnefs  and  beauti- 
ful polifh,  depends  entirely  on  their  being 
ffrongly  beaten.  The  compofition  is  only 
frefh  lime  and  land,  with  pieces  of  marble, 
uied  almofl  dry,  and  beaten  till  they  are  quite 
hard,  then  ground  even  and  polifh ed.  Com- 
mon earth  as  well  as  lime  mortar  acquires 
an  incredible  degree  of  hardnefs  by  comprei- 
fion,  if  it  contains  no  more  moiflure  than  is 
neceffary  to  make  its  parts  unite.  A kind 
of  artificial  ftone  may  be  made  of  gravel  with 
a little  lime,  very  Arongly  prefled,  or  beaten 
into  moulds. 

I have  feen  practifed  a method  o {filtering 
water  by  afcenflon,  which  is  much  fuperior 
to  our  filtering  flones,  or  other  methods  by 
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ile fcent,  in  which,  in  time,  particles  of  the 
ftone,  or  the  finer  land,  make  a paffage  along 
with  the  water. 

They  make  two  wells,  from  five  to  ten 
feet,  or  any  depth,  at  a fmall  diftance,  which 
have  a communication  at  bottom.  The  re- 
paration muff  be  of  clay  well  beaten,  or  of 
other  fubffances  impervious  to  water.  The 
two  wells  are  then  filled  with  fand  and  sra- 

o 

vel.  The  opening  of  that  into  which  the 
water  to  be  filtered  is  to  run,  mud;  be  fome- 
what  higher  than  that  into  which  the  water 
is  to  alcend,  and  this  muff  not  have  fand 
quite  up  to  its  brim,  that  there  may  be  room 
for  the  filtered  water,  or  it  may,  by  a fpout, 
run  into  a veffel  placed  for  that  purpofe. 
The  greater  the  difference  is  between  the 
height  of  the  two  wells,  the  fader  the  water 
will  filter ; but  the  lefs  it  is  the  better,  pro- 
vided a fufficient  quantity  of  water  be  fupplied 
by  it. 

This  may  be  pra&ifed  in  a cafk,  tub,  jar, 
or  other  veffel.  The  water  may  be  conveyed 
to  the  bottom  by  a pipe,  the  lower  end  having 
a fpunge  in  it,  or  the  pipe  may  be  filled  with 
coarfe  fand. 

It  is  evident  that  all  fuch  particles,  which 
by  their  gravity  are  carried  down  in  filtration 
by  defeent,  will  not  rife  with  the  water  in 
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filtration  by  afcenfion.  This  might  be  prac- 
tifed  on  board  drips  at  little  expence. 

The  Arabians  and  the- Turks  have  a prepa- 
ration of  milk,  which  has  linrilar  qualities  to 
the  kumifs  of  the  Kalmuks  : by  the  firfl  it  is 
called  lebariy  by  the  Turks  yaourt.  , 

To  make  it,  they  put  to  new  milk  made 
hot  over  the  fire  lome  old  leban  (or  yaourt.) 
In  a few  hours,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  it  becomes  curdled 
of  an  uniform  continence,  and  a mod:  plea- 
fant  acid ; the  cream  is  in  great  part  fepa- 
rated,  leaving  the  curd  light  and  femitranf- 
parent.  The  whey  is  much  lels  fubjefl  to  fc- 
parate  than  in  curds  made  with  rennet  with 
us,  for  the  purpole  of  making  cheefe. 

Yaourt  has  this  lingular  quality,  that  left 
to  ftand  it  becomes  daily  fourer,  and  at  laft 
dries,  without  having  entered  into  the  putrid 
fermentation.  In  this  ftate  it  is  preferred  in 
bags,  and  in  appearance  relembles  prefied 
curds  after  they  have  been  broken  by  the 
hand.  This  dry  vaourt,  mixed  with  water, 
becomes  a fine  cooling  food  or  dunk,  ot  ex- 
cellent fervice  in  fevers  of  the  mflammatoiy 
or  putrid  kind.  It  leems  to  have  none  of 
thole  qualities  which  make  milk  improper  in 
fevers.  Frefh  yaourt  is  a great  article  of 
food  among  the  natives,  and  Europeans  loon 
become  fond  of  it. 

No 
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No  other  acid  will  make  the  fame  kind  of 
curd  : all  that  have  been  tried,  after  the  acid 
fermentation  is  over,  become  putrid.  In  Raf- 
fia they  put  their  milk  in  pots  in  an  oven* 
and  let  it  fland  till  it  becomes  four,  and  this 
they  ufe  as  an  article  of  food  in  that  ftate, 
or  make  cheefe  of  it,  but  it  has  none  of  the 
qualities  of  yaourt,  though,  when  it  is  new, 
it  has  much  of  the  tafte.  Perhaps  new  milk 
curdled  with  four  milk,  and  that  again  ufed 
as  a ferment,  and  the  fame  procefs  continued, 
might,  in  time,  acquire  the  qualities  of  ya- 
ourt, which  never  can  be  made  in  Turkey 
without  fome  old  yaourt  *. 

They  give  no  rational  account  how  it  was 
firffc  made;  fome  of  them  told  me  an  ano-el 

. iD 

taught  Abraham  how  to  make  it,  and  others, 
that  an  angel  brought  a pot  of  it  to  Hagar, 
which  was  the  f rft  yaourt  (or  leban.) 

It  merits  attention  as  a delicious  article  of 
food,  and  as  a medicine. 

I will  here  relate  the  manner  the  Tatars 

* I have,  fince  this  was  written,  learnt  that  yaourt  may 
be  made  in  the  following  manner: — Put  into  a bafon  a 
fpoonful  of  beer  yeaft,  or  wine  lees;  pour  on  it  a quart  of 
boiling  milk;  when  it  is  formed  into  a curd,  and  is  become 
lour,  take  of  it  a table  fpoonful  and  a half  to  ferve.  as  a fer- 
ment to  a freln  quart  of  milk,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
yeaft.  f his,  after  a few  repetitions,  will  become  good 
yaourt,  and  lofe  the  tafte  of  the  yeaft  by  degrees. 
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and  Kalmuks  make  their  kumis,  or  fermented 
mare’s  milk. 

“ Take  of  mare’s  milk  of  one  day  any 
quantity,  add  to  it  a ftxth  part  of  water,  an 
eighth  part  of  the  foureft  cow’s  milk  that 
can  be  got,  but  at  a future  period  a fmaller 
portion  of  old  kumis  will  better  aniwer  the 
purpofe  of  fou ring  ; cover  the  veflel  with  a 
thick  cloth,  and  fet  it  in  a place  of  moderate 
warmth ; leave  it  to  reft  for  twenty-four 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  the  milk  will  have 
become  four,  and  a thick  lubftance  gathered 
at  top ; then  with  a ftick,  made  at  the  lower 
end  in  the  manner  of  a churn  ftaff,  beat  it 
till  the  thick  fubftance  above-mentioned  be 
blended  intimately  with  the  fubjaeent  fluid  ; 
let  if  reft  twenty-four  hours  in  a high  nar- 
row veflel  like  a churn.  The  agitation  muft 
be  repeated  as  before,  till  the  liquor  appears 
to  be  perfectly  homogenous,  and  in  this  ftate 
it  is  called  kumis  (or  koumis)  of  which  the 
tafte  ought  to  be  a pleafant  mixture  of  fweet 
and  four.  Agitation  muft  be  employed  every 
time  before  it  is  ufed.  When  well  prepared 
in  clofe  veflels,  and  kept  in  a cold  place,  it 
will  keep  three  months  or  more  without  any 
injury  to  its  quality. 

“ It  ferves  both  as  drink  and  food  ; is  a re- 
ftorative  to  the  ftomach  and  a cure  for  ner- 
vous diforders,  phthifis,  cS:c.” 
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The  Tatars  didil  this  fermented  milk,  and 
obtain  from  it  a fpirituous  liquor,  which  they 
drink  in  dead  of  brandy. 

I he  butter;,  which  is  modly  ufed  in  Con- 
dantinople,  comes  from  the  Crim  and  the 
Kuban.  They  do  not  fait  it,  but  melt  it  in 
large  copper  pans  over  a very  (low  fire,  and 
fcum  off  what  rifes  ; it  will  then  preserve 
fweet  a long  time  if  the  butter  was  frefh  when 
it  was  melted.  We  preferve  butter  modly  by 
halting.  I have  had  butter,  which  when  frefh 
was  melted  and  fcum’d  in  the  Tatar  manner, 
and  then  lalted  in  our  manner,  which  kept 
two  years  good  and  fine  taded.  Wafhins: 
does  not  fo  effectually  free  butter  from  the 
curd  and  butter- milk,  which  it  is  neceffary  to 
do,  in  order  to  preferve  it,  as  boiling  or  melt- 
ing ; when  then  fait  is  added  to  prevent. the 
pure- butyrous  part  from  growing  rancid,  we 
certainly  have  the  bed  procefs  for  preferving 
butter.  The  melting  or  boiling,  if  done  with 
care,  does  not  difcolour  or  injure  the  tade. 

To  the  lovers  of  coffee,  a few  remarks  oii 
the  Turkifh  manner  of  making  it,  in  the  bed 
way,  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Coffee,  to  be  good,  mud  either  be  ground 
to  an  almod  impalpable  powder,  or  it  mud; 
be  pounded  as  the  Turks  do,  in  an  don  mor- 
tar, with  a heavy  pedle.  The  Turks  lird  put 
the  coftee  dry  into  the  coffee  pot,  and  fet  it 
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over  a very  flow  fire, or  embers, till  it  is  warm, 
and  fends  forth  a fragrant  fmell,  fhaking  it 
often  ; then  from  another  pot  they  pour  on  it 
boiling  water  (or  rather  water  in  which  the 
grounds  of  the  lad:  made  coffee  had  been 
boiled,  and  fet  to  become  clear) ; they  then 
hold  it  a little  longer  over  the  fire,  till  there 
is  on  its  top  a white  froth  like  cream,  but 
it  muff  not  boil,  but  only  rife  gently  ; it  is 
then  poured  backwards  and  forwards  two  or 
three  times,  from  one  pot  into  another,  and 
it  foon  becomes  clear : they,  however,  often 
drink  it  quite  thick.  Some  put  in  a fpoon- 
ful  of  cold  water  to  make  it  clear  fooner,  or 
lay  a cloth  dipt  in  cold  water  on  the  top  of 
the  pot. 

The  reafon  why  our  Weft  India  coffee  is 
not  fo  good  as  the  Yemen  coffee  is,  that  on 
account  of  the  climate  it  is  never  luffered  to 
hang  on  the  trees  till  it  is  perfedlly  ripe ; and 
in  the  voyage  it  acquires  a taffe  from  the  bad 
air  in  the  hold  of  the  fhip.  This  may  be  re- 
medied in  Italy,  by  expofing  it  to  the  fun 
two  or  three  months  : with  us,  boiling  water 
fhould  be  poured  on  it,  and  let  to  ffand  till 
it  is  cold,  then  it  muff  be  wafhed  with  other 
cold  water,  and,  laftly,  dried  in  an  oven. 
Thus  prepared,  it  will  be  nearly  as  good  as 
the  beft  Turkey  coffee.  It  fhould  be  roaffed 
in  an  open  earthen  or  iron  pan,  and  the 
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flower  it  is  .roafted  the  better.  As  often  as  it 
crackles  it  mu  ft  be  taken  off  the  fire.  1 he 
Turks  often  roaft  it  in  a baker’s  oven  while  it 
is  heating. 

The  prefervation  of  yeaft  having  been  a 
fubjed  of  much  refearch  in  this  country,  the 
following  particulars  ynay  perhaps  deferve  at- 
tention. On  the  coaft  of  Perfuumv  bread  was 

j 

made,  in  the  Englifh  manner,  of  good  wheat 
flour,  and  with  the  yeaft  generally  ufed 
there.  It  is  thus  prepared  ; take  a fmall  tea 
cup  or  wine  glafs  full  of  lplit  or  bruifed  peak:, 
pour  on  them  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  fet 
the  whole  in  a veflel  all  night  on  the  hearth, 
or  any  other  warm  place  ; the  water  will  be  a 
good  yeaft,  and  have  a froth  on  its  top  next 
morning.  In  this  cold  climate,  efpecially 
at  a cold  feafon,  it  ftiould  ftand  longer  to 
ferment,  perhaps  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
hours,  and  the  quantity  of  peafe  ftiould  be 
larger;  experience  muft  determine  this.  The 
above  quantity  made  me  as  much  bread  as  a 
half  quartern  loaf,  the  quality  of  which  was 
very  good  and  light, 

A lpring,  which  operates  both  on  the  indi- 
vidual and  national  character  of  the  modern 

« 

European  with  a force  fecond  only  to  that  of 
political  inftitution,  is  commerce.  Upon  the 
.views  entertained  on  this  fubjed  by  a people  ; 
upon  the  extent  and  .modes  of  their  pradice, 
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and  upon  the  chara&er  which  they  maintain 
with  refpe6t  to  it,  depends  much  of  their  im- 
portance as  a nation. 

With  regard  to  the  general  ideas  entertain- 
ed by  all  ranks  in  Turkey  relative  to  com- 
merce, they  are  no  lefs  narrow  and  abfurd 
than  all  their  other  opinions.  64  We  fhould 
44  not  trade,”  fay  they,  “ with  thofe  beggarly 
44  nations,  who  come  to  buy  of  us  rich  arti- 
64  cles  of  merchandize,  and  rare  commodities, 
44  which  we  ought  not  to  fell  to  them,  but 
44  we  fhould  trade  with  thofe  who  bring  to 
44  us  ufeful  and  valuable  articles,  without  the 
44  labour  of  manufadluring,  or  the  trouble  of 
44  importing  them  on  our  part.”  Upon  this 
principle  it  is  that  Mocha  coffee  is  prohibited 
to  be  fold  to  infidels.  It  is  therefore  110  wonder 
that  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Turks  is 
comparatively  trifling ; their  trade  is  moffly 
from  province  to  province,  and  even  this  is 
inconceivably  narrowed  by  the  want  ot  mu- 
tual confidence,  and  the  ignorance  and  fhoi  t- 
fightednefs  of  their  views.  They  have  few 
bills  of  exchange,  or  any  of  thofe  modes  of 
tranfadling  bufinefs  which  the  ingenuity  and 
enterprife  of  commercial  nations  have  in-, 
vented  for  the  facilitation  of  commercial  in- 
tercourfe. 

The  effeas  which  the  infecurity  of  proper- 
ty, and  the  watchful  avarice  of  the  govern-: 
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ment  produce  upon  commerce,  are  dill  more 
Jinking.  In  an  extenfive  trade  capital  and 
credit  mud:  be  alike  great,  but  from  both  of 
thefe  the  Turk  is  cut  off ; he  dares  not  make 
a difplay  of  wealth  ; and  if  he  has  been  fo 
fortunate  as  to  accumulate  a large  fum  of 
money,  his  firff  care  is  to  conceal  it  from 
view,  led:  it  diould  attract  the  blood-fuckers 
of  power.  The  neceffary  confequence  of  this 
is,  that  credit,  that  vital  Jpring  of  commerce, 
cannot  be  created,  and  indead  of  thofe  com- 
mercial connections  which  in  this  part  of  Eu- 
rope ramify  fo  widely,  and  render  commercial 
operations  fo  eafy,  all  budnels  is  tranfa£ted 
either  by  principals  themfelves,  or  their  im- 
mediate fa6tors,  in  a way  little  different  from 
the  barter  of  the  rude  ages. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  mfecurity  of  property 
while  living  which  renders  the  Turk  fo  averle 
to  engage  in  undertakings  of  great  extent  and 

OO  OO 

contingent  advantage;  the  difpofitio'n  of  it  by 
will  affords  them  little  means  of  felf  grati- 
fication in  viewing  their  inheritance  tranf- 
mitted  to  poderity.  The  merchants,  and 
others  of  inferior  rank,  know,  that  a fplendid 
fortune,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  renders  their 
children  obje£ts  of  fufpicion,  will  not  raife 
them  to  pods  of  honour  and  refpe6t,  without 
putting  them  in  a dtuation  not  to  be  able  to 
franfmit  it  another  generation  to  their  pode- 
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rity ; thofe  who  hold  any  office  of  the  port© 
know  that  they  have  the  fultan  for  their  heir, 
and  his  paffias  or  other  officers  for  their  exe- 
cutors ; hence  it  is  that  pofterity  is  of  fo  little 
confequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turk,  that  he 
is  feldom  induced  to  confult  much  their  wel- 
fare, and  the  hofpitals,  caravanfaries,  foun- 
tains, bridges,  &c.  built  for  charitable  pur- 
pofes,  only  originate  in  the  oftentation  or 
fuperffitious  fears  of  their  founders,  who  build 
them  for  the  repofe  of  their  fouls,  or  to  perpe- 
tuate the  reputation  of  their  piety. 

The  natural  refult  of  this  combination  of 
circumftances  is,  that  commerce  is  every 
where  checked  ; no  emulation  takes  place,  no 
communication  of  difcoveries,  no  firm  and 
folid  affociation  of  intereft ; their  mecha- 
nical arts  are  in  many  inflances  worfe  cul- 
tivated now  than  they  were  a century  ago, 
particularly  the  tempering  of  labres  ; and 

fome  of  their  manufactures  have  gone  entirely 

* 

to  decay. 

It  remains  only  to  fpeak  of  the  moral  cha- 
raCler  which  they  maintain  as  traders  ; and 
this  has  been  varioufly  reprefented.  All 
ranks  of  people  have  fome  flight  kind  of 
commerce,  or  rather  a fort  or  pedling  tiade 
among  themfelves,  and  conl'equently  the 
diftmdive  charader  of  the  different  ranks 
will  appear  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  cir- 
cumftances, 
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cumftances.  Amongft  all  of  them  a certain 
degree  of  artifice  is  common,  and  is  fcarcely 
thought  difhonourable,  fuch  as  the  corrupting 
.of  brokers  and  all  thole  who  are  concerned  in 
making  bargains;  but  the  officers  and  de- 
pendents of  the  porte  are  univerfally  re- 
marked as  the  moft  venal  and  cheating  let  of 
men  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Honefty,  however,  it  is  laid,  in  fome  mea- 
fure  diftineuifhes  the  Turkifh  merchant : 

O 

this  may  perhaps  be  true,  if  we  compare 
him  with  the  crafty  Greek,  or  Hill  more  fubtle 
Armenian,  who,  from  the  unjuft  oppreffions 
under  which  they  labour,  are  induced  to  re- 
taliate by  artifice,  on  their  imperious  mailers, 
the  fource  of  half  that  tricking  and  deception 
commonly  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  lower 
orders  of  fociety. 

Much  of  the  civilization  of  modern  Europe 
has  been  with  juflice  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  female  fociety;  to  this  are  owing: 
the  high  and  noble  pafiions  which  excite 
mankind  to  deeds  of  ablive  patriotifm  and 
benevolence,  and  the  fofter  pleafures  which 
ornament  and  endear  the  focial  circle.  It 
will  be  worth  while  to  confider  how  far 
then  woman,  “ lafi  and  beji  of  all  God's 
works  f made  to  foften  the  ferocity  of  man, 
yvas  made  in  vain  for  thefe  barbarians ; 

whole 
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whole  love  is  fenfuality  without  friendfhip  at 
efleem. 

Polygamy  is  generally  found  to  be  deftruo 
tive  to  the  finer  feelings  ; it  is  lb  in  Turkey. 
The  rich  man  (who  alone  is  enabled  to  fup- 
port  feveral  females)  regards  them  only  as 
the  inftruments  of  his  pleafure,  and  leeks 
their  fociety  with  no  other  view  ; hence 
the  women  themfelves  have  no  cultivation 
of  mind,  but  live  a ftupid  folitary  life,  fur- 
rounded  by  {laves,  or  by  women  as  ignorant 
and  fpiritlefs  as  themfelves.  Moral  virtue 
and  intellectual  eminence  are  alike  unculti- 
vated by  them,  and  the  delcriptions  of  ele- 
gance and  tafte  dilcoverable  in  their  amufe- 
ments,  their  gardens,  and  apartments,  exilf 
only  in  the  imagination  of  travellers,  who, 
like  Lady  M.  Montague,  aim  rather  to  afto- 
nifh  than  to  infhuct. 

The  women  in  general  only  want  an  op- 
portunity to  become  unfaithful  to  their  hill- 
bands,  and  the  proportion  generally  comes 
from  them  ; but  it  is  attended  with  great 
danger.  If  a common  Mahomedan  profti- 
tute  even  be  catched  with  a Chnlfian,  Ihe  is 
put  into  a fack  and  drowned,  and  the  man 
put  to  death,  except  he  become  a Mahome- 
dan, which  will  not  always  fave  both  their 
lives.  Chriftians  of  the  country  have  often 
preferred  death, 

9 Marriage* 
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Marriage  is  with  the  Mahomedans  merely 
a civil  contra# ; the  wife  brings  no  portion 
to  the  hufband,  byit  the  hufband  ftipulates  in 
the  marriage  contra#,  which  is  executed  be- 
fore a judge,  to  allow  a certain  portion  to  the 

wife.  The  contra#s  are  of  two  kinds,  the 

/ 

nikiah  and  the  kapin ; the  former  is  the  pro- 
per legal  marriage,  and  every  Mahomedan  is 
reftrained  by  the  koran  to  four  wives  of  this 
defcription,  This  contra#  fpecifies  a certain 
fum,  which  is  to  be  given  to  the  wife  in  calc 
of  repudiation,  or  of  her  hufband’s  death. 
The  other  contra#  is  only  an  agreement  to 
live  together  for  a certain  period,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  a fpecified  fum  is  to  be 
given  to  the  woman.  It  is  a juft  obfervation 
of  Baron  de  Tott,  that  the  kapin  or  tempo- 
rary marriage  is  a neceffary  conlequence  of 

* the  general  inftitution  of  polygamy.  A fe- 
paration  may  be  demanded  by  either  party ; 
if  it  be  by  the  woman,  (lie  goes  before  the 
judge,  and  'pronounces  the  following  for- 
mula : “ Nikia-hum  khalcil , bajhum  uzad” 
i.  e.  “ My  dowry  given  up,  my  head  is  free.’* 
The  hufband,  who  repudiates  his  wife,  muft 
repeat  it  either  three  feveral  times,  or  three 
times  together,  after  which  he  cannot  take 
her  back  until  he  has  fubmitted  to  a peculiar 
indecent  and  immoral  ceremony. 

1 11  converfation  the  Turks  fometimes  dif- 

• : ' Play 


play  good  natural  ienfe;  but  the  .wit .far  which 
they  have  been  celebrated  is  no  where  to  bo 
found.  This  is  fufficiently  evident  from  the 
exigence  of  the  mufahibs , or  profefTed  fpeak- 
ers,  who  are  indeed  little  better  than  buf- 
foons, but  who  are  hired  by  the  opulent  to 
amufe  their  company.  Can  there  poffibly 
be  a greater  imputation  on  the  focial  powers 
of  a people,  than  their  adoption  of  fuch  a 
practice  ? They  cannot  or  dare  not  fpeak  lb 
as  to  keep  up  amufing  or  inilru&ive  conver- 
lation,  and  they  therefore  call  in  the  aid  ot 
hired  talkers.  Bervilhcs,  particularly  thole 
who  have  the  reputation  of  being  mad,  but 
who  generally  are  more  rogues  than  fools, 
often  attach  themfeives  to  the  great,  and 
-amufe  the  company.  Thefe  people  fome- 
times  take  very  great  liberties  in  their 
fpeeches,  which  is  excufed  in  them  on  ac- 
count of  their  holy  frenzy. 

A free  people  are  a focial  people,  fond  oi 
friendly  intercourfe.  Cheerful  converie  and 
unrelerved  communication  of  fentiment  foften 
the  nature,  refine  the  manners,  expand  the 
heart,  and  enlarge  the  underftanding.  Free- 
dom  of  fpeaking  and  abling  is  the  iburce  of 


civilization. 

A nation  of  haves  is  a nation  disunited 
no  focial  ties,  no  unbofoming  of  friendlhip 
fufpicion  and  fear  is  in  every  break  ; convert 
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fat i oiv  is  uninterefthig,  and  confequently  not 
fought  after  ; hired  buffoons  and  low  jefters 
are  the  fpeakers  to  the  gloomy  audience,  or 
they  lit  in  lad  and  ftupid  lolitude,  fmoking  a 
narcotic  herb,  or  taking  lethargic  opium ; 
intuiting  haughtinefs  and  ridiculous  pomp 
take  the  place  of  that  elevation  of  fentiment, 
-and  dignity  of  character,  which  alone  exalts 
the  mail  of  high  birth  or  office  above  his 
fellow  citizen  ; difguff  and  gloom  hang  over 
their  countenances,  and  innocent  mirth  is 
deemed  indecent. 

When  a Turk  drinks  wine,  it  is  with  an 
intention  of  being  intoxicated  ; he  therefore 
fwallows  a large  portion  at  one  draught,  or 
repeats  it  till  he  is  beaffly  drunk  ; or  if  he 
is  fearful  of  the  confequences  of  being  in  that 
ffate  in  the  place  he  happens  to  be,  at  leaff 
the  quantity  he  preferibes  to  himfelf  to  make 
him  contented  (as  they  exprefs  themfelves)  lie 
drinks  off  all  at  once.  Such  a method  of 
drinking  wine,  and  with  fuch  a view,  cer- 
tainly entitles  drinkers  to  the  contempt  they 
are  held  in  in  Turkey. 

From  thefe  circumffances,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  forming  the  more  ornamental 
part  of  the  manners  of  a nation,  we  pafs  to 
thofe  more  important  points  which  conffitute 
the  balls  of  their  moral  character. 

And  here  it  muff  be  obferved,  that  fo  wide 
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and  various  an  empire  as  Turkey  cannot  but 
have  ill  iking  varieties  in  the  morals  of  its 
inhabitants  ; they,  however,  moilly  agree  in 
the  great  leading  points,  and  the  variations 
are  to  be  accounted  for  from  peculiar  cir- 
cumftances  of  fituation,  origin,  and  habits* 
I fhall  therefore  firfh  notice  generally  thofe 
vices  and  virtues  which  belong  to  the  Turks 
as  a nation,  and  then  point  out  a few  of  the 
mod:  firiking  differences  obfervable  in  the 
various  provinces  of  the  empire. 

The  moral  charadler  of  the  Turks  has 
been  reprefented  in  a favourable  light  by 
iome  authors  upon  two  principles  ; the  one* 
a connexion  of  intereft  between  the  Turks 
and  their  own  country  (which  is  the  cafe  of 
mod:  of  the  French  writers  except  Volney) 
and  the  other,  from  a wifh  to  expole  the  vices 
and  follies  of  other  European  nations  by  the 
contrail.  Of  the  writers  themfelves  I diall 
hereafter  have  occafion  to  ipeak  ; the  chief 
points  of  their  defeription  will  be  included  in 
the  following  oblervations. 

Much  has  been  faid  of  the  equity  of  the 
Turks.  If  we  look  to  the  example  of  their 
fultans,  viziers,  paihas,  and  judges,  felling 
juflice,  can  it  be  luppofed  that  thefe  exam- 
ples have  not  corrupted  the  people,  though 
they  were  naturally  good.  The  truth  is*, 
that  they  have  fo  little  idea  of  juflice  them- 
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felves,  that  when  they  go  to  law  (that  is, 
appeal  to  a kadi)  they  rely  more  on  bribes 
and  cabal  than  on  impartial  judgment. 
Where  the  judge  is  not  influenced,  he  is 
naturally  juft  ; no  man  fcarcely  was  ever 
lb  corrupted  but  he  would  be  fo.  The 
European  merchants,  who  have  a better 
opportunity  of  knowing  them  than  foreign 
minifters,  confined  almoft  wholly  to  their 
reftdence,  and  ignorant  of  the  country,  or 
than  travellers  palling  haftily  through  the 
country,  unanimoufly  allure  us,  that  they  find 
them  very  cunning  in  their  dealings,  and  full 
of  deceit. 

The  people  are  laid  to  be  humane  : the 
peaceable  citizen  may  be  fo,  as  in  other  parts, 
or  as  man  naturally  is  ; but  the  dictates  of 
their  religion,  and  the  examples  they  fee, 
muft  blunt  their  feelings  ; and  this  citizen,  in 
regard  to  an  enemy,  is  as  favage  as  a tiger. 
There  is,  after  all  (from  whatever  caufe)  a 
ferocity  in  them  which  may  eafily  be  awoken, 
and  when  they  ftrike,  it  is  with  a dagger  to 
the  heart. 

The  temperance  of  the  Turks,  which  is 
owing  in  a great  meafure  to  their  religion, 
produces  its  ufual  good  effect  in  rendering 
their  intellects  clear ; their  grofs  ignorance 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  their  want  of 
natural  fenle  ; the  foil  muft  not  only  be 
. ' in 
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In  itfelf  rich,  it  muff  be  cultivated.  The 

Turk  has  indeed  a good  capacity,  and  an  ha- 
bitual prudence,  but  his  government  and  re- 
ligion are  eternal  bars  to  his  improvement. 
Opennefs  of  mind  and  benevolence  cannot 
exiff  where  defpotifm  renders  every  mail 
fiifpicious,  nor  can  the  votary  of  an  intole- 
rant and  fanguinary  religion  cultivate  libe- 
rality and  fcience. 

As  to  the  politenefs  afcribed  to  the  Turks 
by  fome  authors,  I never  could  difcover  it ; 
the  Turkifh  ferocity,  perhaps,  excited  fear 
ill  them,  and  produced  refpeft  : if  a man 
found  himfelf  alone  with  a tiger,  and  efcaped 
unhurt,  he  would  fay  it  was  a good-natured 
Animal.  The  affuming  fuperiority  of  the 
meaneft  Turk,  the  deference  which  is  paid 
to  him  by  all  infidels  who  approach  him,  and 
by  vour  own  interpreters,  impofe  and  create 
refpea  ; if  the  bead:  then  only  growls,  but 
does  not  bite,  he  is  praifed  for  his  civility.  If 
you  know  their  language,  you  will  obferve 
the  difference  of  their  expreffions  and  their 
manners  from  thofe  they  ufe  to  their  brother 
Mahomcdans  ; you  will  oblerve,  at  heir,  an 
infulting  condefteudence,  which  plainly  be- 
fpeaks  their  contempt  of  you  : they  are  ig- 
norant of,  and  above  praftifing  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  politenefs.  Madame  de  Genlis 

fays,  politenefs  confiffs  in  making  others  ap- 
pear 
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pear  every  thing,  yourfelf  nothing  ; a Turk 
makes  himlelf  every  thing,  you  nothing. 
We  have  only  to  obferve  the  ambaffadors 
they  lend  to  foreign  courts  (who  are  all 
people  very  low  in  office ;)  they  neither  learn 
the  language,  or  gain  any  more  knowledge 
of  the  country  than  the  poft-horfes  which 
draw  them  through  it  : when  they  return, 
they  reprefent  the  men  as  monkies,  becaufe 
they  are  adlive,  and  the  women  as  profti- 
tutes,  becaufe  they  are  unveiled,  and  live  in 
fociety  with  men.  Not  one  word  of  this  is 
exaggerated.  The  language  and  the  addrefs 
of  the  politeft-  minifter  of  the  porte  to  a fo- 
reign ambaffador  very  much  refembles  the 
civility  of  a polite  German  baron  to  his 
vaflal. 

Even  their  moft  ftrenuous  admirer,  Peyff 
fonel,  acknowledges  that  I urkey  remains  two 
centuries  behind  the  reft  of  Europe  111  re- 
fpe&  to  fcience  ; that  it  has  negletfted  naval 
and  military 'tadfics  and  difcipline  ; and  that 
it  allows  vices  in  many  parts  of  its  admini- 
ftration  to  go  uncorredfed. 

That  there  is  a confiderable  difference  of 
charader  and  morals  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  empire  has  been  before  obferve d : the  worft 
are  the  people  of  Anatolia,  particularly  thofe 
bordering  on  the  Black  Sea  ; they  are  cow- 
ardly, treacherous,  robbers,  affaffins,  and  inde- 

s cent ; 
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Cfent ; thofe  of  Conftantinople  are  foftened 
by  a city  life;  thole  of  Aleppo  are  the  molt 
refined  and  civil  among  themfelves,  and  re- 
markably decent,  but,  like  all  the  Afiatics, 
hold  Europeans  in  great  contempt,  and  even 
hatred;  at  Damafcus  they  are  furious  zea- 
lots; the  people  of  Smyrna  are  lavage  and 
dangerous;  in  European  Turkey  they  have 
fewer  prejudices  again  ft  Chriftians,  becaufe 
they  know  more  of  them,  or  rather  becaufe 
they  are  lefs  bigoted  enthufiafts  than  at  Da- 
mafcus, or  in  Egypt;  at  Bagdad  they  are 
lefs  prejudiced  by  their  religion,  and  more 
open  to  inftruction,  than  in  other  parts  of 
Afia;  the  people  of  Balfora,  a mixture  of 
Arabs,  Perfians,  and  a few  Turks,  are  mild 
and  docile.  It  is  lingular,  that  thefe  people, 
from  their  communication  with  India  and 
with  Europeans,  know  infinitely  more  of  our 
manners,  arts,  and  arms,  and  are  more  in- 
clined to  adopt  them,  than  thofe  in  the  fron- 
tier towns  in  Europe,  who  are  ftill  prejudiced, 
infolent,  and  proud.  The  Arabians  of  the 
defert  generally  pay  nearly  as  much  refpefl 
to  a European  as  to  one  of  their  own  coun- 
try, and  more  than  to  a Turk,  whom  they 
mortally  hate. 

I could  here  wifli  to  refcue  -the  Arabs  of 
the  Great  Defert  from  the  imputation  of 
robbery.  I think  no  nation  lefs  deferves  it. 

I how- 
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I however  except  the  borderers , and  thofe  who 
wander  into  countries  whofe  inhabitants  have 
fixed  habitations,  as  Egypt,  &c.  I have  lived 
with  them  ; I know  their  habits,  and  the 
limplicity  and  honefly  of  their  hearts;  I have 
feen  them  in  their  peaceable  habitations,  and 
when  they  have  been  attacked  I have  crone 
with  them  into  the  battle,  as  their  laws  of 
hofpitabty  require. 

They  religioully  obferve  their  laws  of 
peace  and  war:  it  is  from  ignorance  of  them 
that  their  conduct  has  been  mifconftrued. 
Thefe  laws  agree  with  thofe  which  fome 
European  nations  have  eftablifhed  in  their 
maritime  code ; that  a neutral  flag  proteCls 
an  enemy’s  property.  If  the  conductors  of 
caravans  or  other  leffer  bodies  are  friends, 
the  perfons  and  property  of  enemies  are  buf- 
fered to  pafs  unmolefted;  they  even  enjoy 
all  the  rights  of  hofpitality  in  common  with 
their  friends. 

But  the  Arabs  confider  the  Turks  as  ene- 
mies, and  all  unknown  nations  as  Turks; 
when  thefe  therefore  travel  alone,  or  wdth 
other  Arab  nations  with  whom  thofe  that  they 
meet  are  at  war,  the  latter  attack  them,  and 
if  they  conquer,  ftrip  them  naked.  They 
neither  kill  their  prifoners  nor  make  (laves  of 
them  as  the  I urks  do,  but  they  tell  them  to 
goto  their  nation  and  provide  themfelves  with 
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arms  to  meet  them  again  in  battle.  It  is 
true  that  people  thus  ftript  often  die  of  third 
or  hunger;  but  it  is  from  ignorance  of  an- 
other cuftom  of  the  Arabs,  which  is,  to  bar- 
gain with  their  enemies  to  condudl  them  to 
fome  place,  where  the  fum  ftipulated  is  to  be 
paid,  and  which  is  generally  very  moderate. 
The  Arabs  in  this  manner  carry  their  pri- 
foners  to  Bagdad,  Baffora,  or  whatever  place 
is  agreed  on,  where,  the  money  being  paid, 
the  government  buffers  the  Arabs  to  depart 
unmoleffed:  this  contraft  is  never  violated, 
as  the  confequences  would  be  fatal  to 
others. 

With  a large  caravan,  when  there  are  wars 
in  the  defert,  there  aregenerally  condudlors 
who  are  of  other  nations,  befides  that  of  which 
it  is  compoled,  who  appear  as  chief  condu&ors 
alternately,  according  to  the  nation  they  meet. 
This  evafion  is  fometimes  difcovered,  and 
the  caravan  plundered. 
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On  the  State  of  Population  In  the  Purkljh  Em~ 

pire . 

"'HE  aim  of  all  rational  politics  is  to 
it  augment  the  numbers,  and  increafe 
the  happinefs  of  mankind ; and  hence  the  date 
of  population  is  generally  the  mod  accurate 
ftandard  of  political  error  or  improvement. 
From  the  preceding  pages  we  fhall  have  feen 
fufficient  reafon  to  apprehend  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Turkifh  empire  cannot  be,  in  the 
prefent  day,  at  all  proportioned  to  the  extent 
of  its  territory.  The  religious  didinflions 
which  deprefs  into  fo  abjedl  a {late  of  flavery 
one  great  part  of  the  community,  and  the 
infecurity  of  property,  which  affeids  every 
rank  and  condition,  are  both  caufes,  whole 
combined  operation  mu  ft  greatly  fubtra6l 
from  the  numbers  of  a people,  which  form 
the  vital  ftrength  of  a date.  Where  the  culti- 
vator is  not  lure  of  reaping  the  corn  which  he 
fows,  he  will  low  only  what  the  immediate 
lieceflity  of  fubiidence  requires;  the  political 
date  of  the  country  prevents  his  accumulation 
of  capital,  and  even  that  fm all  portion  which 
he  may  chance  to  pofiefs,  he  will  not  hazard 
in  fpeculations  of  fo  very  uncertain  profit.  1 11 
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this  languifhing  date  of  domeftic  agriculture, 
Condantinople  looks  for  a fupply  of  corn  to 
foreign  channels,  particularly  Egypt,  Molda* 
via,  Walachia,  the  Crimea,  and  Poland. 

From  a view  of  the  hate  of  Egypt,  it  will 
appear  that  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
the  permanence  of  this  fupply ; hill  lefs  would 
a wile  government  look  to  markets,  which,  like 
the  others  which  I have  enumerated,  are  either 
immediately  under  the  direction  of  a hohile 
hate,  or  perpetually  liable  to  its  incurfions. 
The  Ruffians  are,  indeed,  wife  enough,  in 
time  of  peace,  to  invigorate  their  own  agri- 
culture, by  lupptving  Conhantinople  with 
corn  from  their  provinces.  The  Crimea,  on 
which  the  porte  ufed  greatly  to  depend,  has 
been  deferted  by  mch  of  its  Tatar  inhabitants 
fince  it  fell  under  the  imperial  dominion;  but 
the  Ruffian  and  other  adventurers,  who  now 
occupy  it,  are  making  great  endeavours  to 
revive  its  commerce  and  agriculture;  thefe, 
however,  as  well  as  the  fupplies  of  Poland, 
are  in  the  hands  of  Ruffia,  and  in  the  event 
of  a war  fhe  can  not  only  withhold  them, 
but  eafily  cut  off  the  fupplies  of  Moldavia  and 
Walachia,  thus  expofing  the  Turkifh  capital 
to  the  utmod  didrefs.  Notwithdanding 
thefe  evident  confequences  of  their  .prefen  t 
lyffem  of  policy,  the  divan  purfue  thofe  me-? 
thods  of  fupply  which  give  them  the  leaf! 

immediate 
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immediate  trouble,  totally  regardlefs  both  of 
the  decay  of  their  own  agriculture,  and  of  the 
future  deftrublion  which  this  lyftem  threatens 
to  their  very  exigence  as  a nation,  it  is  not 
only  in  theory  that  thefe  evils  are  to  be  appre- 
hended ; a companion  of  the  prelent  and  paft 
ifates  of  the  Turkifh  population  will  evince 
the  truth  of  the  foregoing  proportions. 

We  know  not  what  was  the  population  of 
this  vaft  empire  in  very  remote  ages ; from 
the  evidence  of  hiftory  it  appears  to  have  been 
very  conftderable;  at  prefent  it  is  far  from 
being  lo.  Without  going  farther  back  than 
the  memory  of  perfons  now  living,  it  is  eafy 
to  prove  that  depopulation  has  been,  in  lat- 
ter times,  aftonilhingly  rapid. 

In  earlier  times  the  chal'm  was  in  fome 
meafure  filled  by  the  inhabitants  they  carried 
away  from  the  countries  they  conquered,  or 
into  which  they  made  their  barbarous  incur- 
lions.  Hungary  and  Poland  have  furnilhed 
them  with  millions. 

The  great  caules  of  this  depopulation  are, 
doubtlefs,  the  following : 

1 ft.  The  plague,  of  which  the  empire  is 
never  entirely  free. 

adly.  Thole  terrible  diforders  which  almoft 
always  follow  it,  at  leaft  in  Alia. 

3dly.  Epidemic  and  endemic  maladies  in 
Alia,  which  make  as  dreadful  ravages  as  the 
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plague  itfelf,  and  which  frequently  vifit  that 
part  of  the  empire. 

4thly.  Famine,  owing  to  the  want  of  pre- 
caution in  the  government,  when  a crop  of 
corn  fails,  and  to  the  avarice  and  villany  of 
the  paShas,  who  generally  endeavour  to  profit 
by  this  dreadful  calamity. 

5th  and  laStly,  the  ficknefifes  which  always 
follow  a famine,  and  which  occafion  a much 
greater  mortality. 

The  plague  is  more  mortal  in  proportion 
as  it  vifits  a country  feldom.  At  Constan- 
tinople it  is  often  a great  number  of  years 
together  : it  is  fcarcely  perceived  in  winter, 
and  frequently  fillips  fail  to  Europe  with  clean 
bills  of  health , though  it  is  lurking  in  infedled 
clothes,  and  in  diftant  and  little  frequented 
parts  of  the  city.  In  fpring  it  breaks  out 
again.  No  calculation  can  be  formed  of  the 
numbers  that  die  of  it  in  the  capital ; for 
their  want  is  never  long  perceived,  there  be- 
ing a conftant  influx  of  people  from  the 
country  to  the  capital.  Some  years  the  mor- 
tality does  not  appear  to  be  considerable,  but 
at  other  times  they  have  what  is  called  a great 
ficknefs,  which  carries  off  an  aSlonifliing  num- 
ber. The  confumption  of  provisions  has  been 
reduced,  during  fuch  a plague,  to  three-fourths 
ef  what  it  was  when  it  began  to  rage. 

Jt  vifits  molt  parts  of  Afia  every  ten  or 

twelve 
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twelve  years,  and  carries  off  an  eighth  or 
tenth  of  the  inhabitants,  and  fometimes  a 
fourth  or  more.  The  farther  eaft  a country  is 

J 

fituated,  the  lefs  frequently  it  is  vifited.  It  is 
faid,  it  never  goes  where  the  olive  tree  does  not 
grow.  It  reaches  Baffora  about  every  nine- 
tieth year ; but  then  this  fcourge  is  moil 
dreadful.  The  la  ft  plague  carried  off  nine- 
tenths  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  city  had 
been  ninety-fix  years  free  of  it.  ' Farther  eaft 
it  has  not  been  known  to  go. 

The  plague,  like  the  fmall  pox,  is  a difor- 
der  never  generated  by  foul  air,  or  the  like,  but 
always  produced  by  contagion.  It,  doubtlefs, 
comes  from  Egypt,  though  in  Egypt  it  is  fre- 
quently received  back  from  Conftantinople. 

Dr.  Ruffel  fays,  the  plague  which  afflifted 
Egypt  in  1736,  and  of  which  it  was  faid  that 
10,000  died  in  one  day  at  Cairo,  u was  the 
66  only  one  that  happened  in  this  century , which 
“ was  believed  by  the  people  of  Cairo  to  have 
“ been  brought  from  Upper  Egypt ; the  others 
“ were  always  thought  to  have  been  imported 
^ from  Conftantinople  or  Candia , but  never 
“ from  Syria  or  Barb  ary .” 

How  eafily  would  not  a regular  quarantine 
and  fiutting  up  deliver  Turkey  from  this  ter- 
rible fcourge  ! — but  what  is  to  be  expelled 
but  devaftation  from  the  Turks  ? No  city  has 
better  local  fituations  for  lazarettoes  than  Con- 

ftantinople 
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ffantinople — I allude  to  the  Princes  Iflands. 
When  the  capital  has  been  really  free  of  it,  it 
always  is  brought  thither  either  diredtly  or 
indiredlly  from  Egypt  (generally  by  the  way 
of  Smyrna.)  Many  people,  not  attending  to 
this  circumftance,  have  concluded  that  it  was 
generated  in  Conffantinople,  and  talk  much 
of  the  bad  air  produced  by  the  naftinefs  of 
the  ftreets,  which  is  without  foundation. 
"1  he  air  ot  Conffantinople  is  exceedingly  pure 
and  healthy ; but  no  infedled  or  impure  air, 
loaded  with  the  miafma  of  putrefadlion,  &c. 
will  produce  the  plague,  though  it  may  fe- 
vers, both  contagious  and  mortal,  in  a high 
degree. 

It  does  not  appear  from  Plutarch’s  account 
of  the  plague  at  Athens,  that  it  really  was 
this  diforder  which  afflidled  that  city  in  Pe^ 
ricles  time.  The  true  plague  is  never  in  the 
air,  perhaps  (for  I fay  this  with  fome  doubt) 
not  in  the  breath  of  a pefliferous  perfon,  at 
leaf!  the  breath  cannot  convey  it  above  a few 
feet,  as  the  Ruffian  furgeons  have  fufficiently 
proved,  when  the  plague  was  at  Mofqua 
(Mofcow)  and  at  Cherfon  more  particularly, 
where  thofe  furgeons,  who  touched  nothing 
in  the  hofpitals,  and  pulled  off  their  fhoes  on 
going  out,  all  efcaped. 

The  phylicians  at  Conffantinople  fay,  the 
more  they  ftudy  the  plague  the  leis  they  know 
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of  it ; and  as  it  is  there  aimed:  every  year, 
they  have  more  opportunities  of  feeing  this 
diforder  than  any  others  of  the  profeflion.  We 
learn  nothing  from  the  Ruffian  phyficians, 
who  expofed  themlelves  very  much  in  the 
plague  at  Mofcow,  in  1771,  and  in  that 
which  broke  out  in  1 783  at  Cherfon.  (See 
Mertens’s  Obferv.  and  Orreus’s  Delcriptio 
Pediis  ; alio  Samoillovits’s  Memoire  fur  la 
Pefre.)  Doblor  Miltzer,  a phydeian  of  Mof- 
cow, has  written,  in  German,  a large  book  on 
the  plague,,  which  contains  a great  number  of 
cafes  that  came  under  his  obfervation  ; but  as 
they  all  tend  to  lupport  a fvftem  which  he  has 
adopted,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  the 
power  of  prepoffeffion  in  favour  of  his  fyflem 
has  often  milled  his  judgment.  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  very  fatisfa&ory  with  refpeci  to  the 
cure  to  be  learned  from  Dr.  Ruffel’s  elaborate 
treatife  on  the  plague,  nor  from  the  more 
ancient  authors.  It  is  faid  that  fri&ion  with 
oil  has  lately  been  diicovered,  in  Egypt,  to  be 
a prefervative,  and  even  a cure ; lo  much  is 
certain,  that  the  plague  is  unknown  to  thofe 
nations  whole  cullom  it  is  to  rub  their  bodies 
with  oil.  It  has  been  obferved  at  Conftanti- 
nople,  that  thole  who  ufed  mercurial  fribtions 
never  catched  the  plague,  how  much  foever 
they  were  expofed  to  the  contagion.  May 
this  not  have  been  owing  to  the  greale  rather 
than  to  the  mercury  ? 
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Mr.  Matra  (who  is  now  agent  at  Morocco) 
gave  James’s  powders  to  an  Armenian  fami- 
ly, about  twenty  years  ago,  at  Conflantinople, 
and  they  recovered.  I alfo  thought  I had 
performed  cures  with  this  famous  medicine ; 
but  it  has  had  a fair  trial  in  Ruflia,  without 
producing  any  falutary  effect ; farther  than 
what  was  to  be  expedled  from  an  emetic. 
There  is,  however,  lome  reaion  to  believe  that 
it  may  prevent  the  plague,  if  adminiftered 
immediately  after  the  infection , though  perhaps 
anv  other  fudorific  would  be  equally  fervice- 
able. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  of  which  it  is 
of  importance  to  determine  the  truth,  as  it  is 
of  confequence  with  refpeft  to  quarantine ; 
this  is,  whether  the  plague  communicated 
per  fomitem,  (that  is,  by  fubftances  which,  hav- 
ing imbibed  the  peftiferous  effluvia  or  miafma, 
retain  them  in  an  active  flate  for  fome  time,) 
be  of  a more  mortal  kind  than  that  by  imme- 
diate contact  with  a difeafed  body ; and  parti- 
cularly whether  the  fomes  become  of  a more 
deadly  quality  by  its  being  long  retained  in  the 
lubftance,  than  when  newly  imbibed  by  it. 

Dr.  Cullen  fays,  “ It  appears  to  me  probable 
“ that  contagions , as  they , arife  from  fomites , are 
“ more  powerful  than  as  they  arife  immediately 
“ from  the  human  body” 

Dr.  Lind  lays,  “ From  a fxt  attention  to  this 
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u fubjeti  for  many  years , I fay  thefe  lajt  ( wear- 
44  mg  apparel , <f//7y  linen,  &c.  long  retained  in 
44  that  impure  fate  J contain  a more  concentrated 
44  and  contagious  poifon  than  the  newly  emitted 
44  effluvia  or  excretions  from  the  fck .”  Van 
Swieten  was  of  the  fame  opinion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dodor  Ruffel  (Trea- 
tife  of  the  Plague)  whole  opinion  with  refped 
to  the  plague  is  a great,  authority,  thinks  dif- 
ferently; he  fays,  (page  205)  44  I fiould  be  in- 
44  dined  to  doubt  that  the  pefiiferous  effluvia  of 
44  a perf on  labouring  under  the  plague , after  the 
44  having  been  fiut  up  fome  time  in  a J'ubfance 
44  ftted  to  imbibe  and  confine  them , would  ad 
44  more  powerfully  on  a per  Jon  difpofed  to  infec- 
44  tion9  than  the  fame  effluvia  would  have  done 
44  at  the  infant  of  their  emanation  from  the  mor- 
44  bid  body.” 

It  certainly  would  be  a ridiculous  pre- 
fumption  in  one,  who  is  not  a medical  man, 
to  decide  between  fuch  great  profeflional  au- 
thorities ; but  do  not  fads,  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Ruffe  1 himfelf,  decide  the  queftion  ? Page 
97.  {peaking  of  the'  firft  of  the  fix  clalfes, 
under  which  he  arranged  the  cafes  which  fell 
under  his  immediate  oblervation,  he  fays, 
44  None  of  the  fck  recovered. , and  mo  ft  of  them 
44  died  the  fecond  or  third  day  ; a very  few  lived 
44  to  the  fifth — 44  Tfheje  defirudive  forms  of 

44  the  dife of e prevailed  mofi  at  the  rise  of  the 
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“ plague  in  1760,  W //j  resuscitation//* 
“the  fpring  of  the  two  fubfequent  years , de- 
“ CREASING  ALWAYS  AS  THE  DISTEMPER' 
“ spread  : and  though  they  were  found  difl 
“ perfed  in  every  flage  of  the  peftilential  feafon , 
“yet  the  number  of  fubjeds  of  this  clafs  was 
“ proportionally  very  final! , compared  with  that 
“of  others ” Again  (page  209)  “ But  a 

“ greater  difficulty  than  that  of  perfons  not  being 
“ equally  fufceptible  of  infection,  arifes  from  the 
“ ceffation  of  the  plague  at  a period  when  the 
“ fuppofed  contagious  effluvia , preferved  in  ap - 
“ pare l,  furniture , and  other  fomites,  at  the  end 
“ of  a peftilential feafon , muft  be  allowed  not  only 
“ to  ex  ft  in  a much  greater  quantity  than  can  be 
“fuppofed  to  be  at  once  accidentally  imported 
“ by  commerce,  but  in  a jlate  alfo  of  untverfal 
“ difperfon  over  the  city  ” 

It  is  an  incontrovertible  fa£l,  in  which 
every  author  agrees,  relative  to  the  plague, 
which,  having  ceafed  in  fummer  or  in  au- 
tumn, breaks  out  again  in  the  fpring,  or  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year,  whether  commu- 
nicated by  infeftious  fomites  remaining  in  ap- 
parel, &c.  in  the  fame  city,  or  brought  in  mer- 
chandize, &c.  from  other  parts,  that  in  the 
beginning  fcarcely  any  one  recovers  of  the 
plague,  that  the  diforder  gradually  becomes 
lefs  mortal,  and  laftly,  that  it  entirely  ceafes. 

Quere  ? May  it  not  be  thence  concluded, 

that 


, that  the  reafon  of  the  mortality  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  plague  is  owing  to  the  fo- 
mites  having  been  confined  a longer  time, 
and  become  thereby  more  poifonous  ; that 
when  the  plague  has  raged  feme  time,  and 
the  infe&ion  taken  from  peffiferous  bodies 
or  effebts  lately  impregnated  with  frejh  fomites, 
this  is  the  realon  why  it  is  lets  malignant ; 
that  the  diforder  thus  becomes  milder,  and 
at  length  ceafes  to  be  infe&ious,  till  the 
fomites  have  again  acquired  an  increafed  de- 
gree of  malignity  by  time  ; that  the  examples 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Ruffel,  (page  97.)  of  cafes 
of  the  firft  and  mortal  clafs,  which  ibmetimes 
were  found  at  eveiv  feafon,  were  cafes  where 
the  lick  had  caught  infection  from  old  fo- 
mites. This  cannot  be  affirmed,  but  it  can- 
not, I believe,  be  contradicted,  and  it  would 
appear,  from  the  gradual  decline  in  malignity 
of  the  plague,  to  be  probable. 

It  would  appear  that  the  plague,  when  it 
firfl  breaks  out,  and  is  very  mortal,  not  one 
in  ten,  and  fometimes  in  forty,  recovering, 
is  not  fo  catching  as  when  it  is  fpread  over 
the  whole  city.  Perhaps  later  in  the  year, 
when  the  pores  are  more  open  by  the  warmth 
of  the  feafon,  people  are  more  liable  to  be  in- 
fected. Mertens  (Hiftoire  de  la  Pefte  de  Mof- 
co w en  1771)  fays,  46  T'ke  great  cold  which 

7 eigned  during  the  lajl  two  months  oj'  the  year 
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“ fo  enervated  the  pejiilential  miafma , that  thofe 
“ 'ic/zr;  ajfifled  the  fck , buried  the  dead \ 

4C  lefs  eafily  attacked  by  the  contagion,  &c.” 
It  appears  alio  from  him,  that  froft  will  in  a 
very  fhort  time  entirely  deftroy  the  fomites  : 
he  fays,  “ Dr.  Poparetjky  told  me,  that  the 
“ carriers  of  the  dead  clothed  themfelves  with 
“ fheep  Jkins,  which  had  been  worn  by  thofe  who 
“ had  had  the  plague,  after  having  been  expofed 
“ to  a fevere  frof  forty-eight  hours,  and  not  one 
<c  of  them  caught  the  plague.” 

It  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  plague 
fhould  be  more  mortal  in  hot  weather  than  in 
cold  ; but  it  would  feem  as  if  the  degrees  of 
its  poifon  depended  not  fo  much  on  the  Hate 
of  the  air  as  on  the  old  or  recent  flate  of  the 
fomites ; and  that  the  power  of  the  poifon 
was  diminifhed  by  propagation,  till  it  became 
at  laft  little  if  at  all  mortal ; at  leaf!  experi- 
ence in  all  places  where  the  plague  has  raged 
leems  to  prove  this. 

It  alfo  appears,  that  the  fomites  may  be 
preferved  a long  time  in  infe&ed  things, 
which  are  not  expofed  to  the  air.  Dr.  Ruffel 
quotes  a lingular  inftance  of  this  from  Dr. 
Mackenzie  of  Confiantinople ; it  is  too  in- 
terefting  not  to  be  repeated  : “ Count  Cajlil - 
“ lane  had,  for  three  years  running,  perfons  at- 
u tacked  in  the  fame  manner,  in  the  months  of 
“ July  and  Augujl , notwithftanding  all  pojftble 
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u precaution  ufed  in  cleaning  the  room , and  even 
“ white-wajhing  it.  At  lajl , by  my  own  advice 
“ to  his  excellency,  he  built  a flight  counter -waif 
“ fince  which  there  has  been  no  accident  in  that 
“ room , now  jive  years  ago  A It  has  never 
been  determined  how  long  the  miafma  or  ef- 
fluvia of  the  plague,  when  fhut  up  in  mer- 
chandize or  effedts,  may  remain  active  ; there 
is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  may  many  months; 
there  are,  indeed,  proofs  of  it  in  every  laza- 
retto in  the  Mediterranean,  (as  well  as  the 
contagion  brought  fo  far  as  Holland  and 
England  in  former  times)  where  often 
accidents  happen  to  thofe  who  open  cotton 
bales  and  other  packages;  and  this  fomes, 
probably,  was  only  the  perfpiration  or  efflu- 
via from  infedled  perfons,  who  laboured 
at  the  packing,  or  perhaps  had  lain  down 
on  luch  merchandize,  or  fomes  attached  to 
their  clothes,  though  they  themfelves  were 
not  infe&ed ; but  if  by  fome  accident  cotton 
embued  with  the  pus  of  peftiferous  buboes  or 
carbuncles  fhould  be  (which  is  not  impoffible) 
packed  into  the  cotton  fent  to  Europe,  how 
long  fuch  dried  pus  would  retain  its  infeflious 
quality  is  not  known,  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  it  might  be  very  long,  though  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  like  the  matter  of  the  irnall  pox,  it 
may  lofe  its  contagious  quality  of  ltfelf  in  a 
certain  time  without  airing. 
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It  is,  however,  evident  that  cxpoffire  to  the 
air  will  deftroy  this  infe£tious  quality ; that 
great  cold  (as  has  been  feen  in  the  inftances 
quoted  from  Mertens)  will  deftroy  it  very 
fuddenly  ; and  it  would  feem  alfo,  that  the 
rays  of  the  fun  and  a drying  wind  will  alfo, 
though  not  fo  rapidly,  arreft  its  poifon,  and 
deftrov  it : on  this  is  grounded  quarantine, 
the  utility  of  which  no  rational  man  can  now 
doubt,  though  formerly  fuch  doubts  have  ex- 
ited. But  all  quarantines  are  of  no  erfe£t 
where  the  merchandize  are  not  opened  and 
aired ; and  as  that  is  not  the  cafe  in  England 
nor  in  Holland,  thofe  lazarettoes  are  of  no 
kind  of  ufe  ; they  retard  trade  without  fecur- 
ing  the  country  from  infedtion.  The  quaran- 
tines in  the  Mediterranean  only  are  efficient. 

In  a feparate  chapter,  treating  on  the  Le- 
vant trade,  I ffiall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more 
at  large  on  quarantine,  and  the  neceffity  of 
making  other  regulations  in  this  country, 
than  thofe  which  at  prefent  exifh  Dr.  Ruf- 
fel,  indeed,  has  collected  every  thing  that  has 
been  faid  by  others,  and  has  treated  this  mat- 
ter 1b  ably  and  fo  fully  himfelf,  that  it  may 
feem  fuperfluous  to  fay  more  on  that  head ; 
but  it  appears  to  me,  that  he  has  not  repre- 
lented  the  danger  fo  ftrongly  as  he  faw  it ; 
there  now  ex  ills  a neceffity  of  fpeaking  out 
more  plainly. 


We 
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We  may  add  another  caufe  of  depopula- 
tion, the  tyranny  of  the  pafhas,  who*  in  fome 
parts  of  Aha,  fo  much  impoverifh  the  people, 
that  they  prevent  marriages  being  fo  frequent 
as  they  are  where  there  is  lefs  danger  of  be- 
ing unable  to  maintain  a family ; and  this 
gives  rife  to  an  abominable  vice,  which  brings 
Iferility  with  it,  and  when  men  are  fo  de- 
graded as  to  become  habituated  to  it,  they 
lole  the  natural  inftinCt  in  man  for  the  fair 
fex. 

Polygamy  itfelf  is  an  inftitution  experience 
proves  to  be  fo  little  favourable  to  popula- 
tion, that  the  Chriftian  families  are  generally 
obferved  to  be  much  more  prolific  than  the 
Mahomedans. 

Depopulation  is  fir  ft  perceived  in  the  coun- 
try. Cities  are  filled  up  with  new  recruits 
of  inhabitants  from  the  country;  but  when 
the  cities  become  delert,  and  that  not  merely 
by  the  decay  of  a particular  branch  of  com- 
merce or  manufacture,  or  any  other  fimilar 
caufe,  but  for  want  of  people  to  emigrate 
from  the  country,  we  may  eafilv  believe  that 
depopulation  has  reached  nearly  its  laft  ftage. 
i his  is  the  cafe  even  in  thole  parts  of  the 
1 urkifh  empire  where  manufactures  exift; 
where  there  is  bread  for  thofe  who  will  feek 
employment  ; even  in  thefe  places  the  coun- 
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try  is  alfo  defert,  villages  uninhabited,  and 
fields,  and  gardens,  and  orchards  lying  wade. 

Let  us  take  a view  of  the  prefent  date  of 
fome  of  the  mod  confiderable  cities  of  Alia. 

Aleppo  (Haleb)  is  the  befl  built  city  in  the 
Turkifh  dominions,  and  the  people  are  re- 
puted the  mod;  polite.  The  late  Dr.  Ruffel 
(in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Aleppo)  calculated 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  in  his  time,  at 
about  230,000  ; at  prefent  there  are  not  above 
40  or  50,000.  This  depopulation  has  chiefly 
take  place  lince  1770.  As  this  city  is  built 
of  a kind  of  marble,  and  the  houfes  are  vault- 
ed, they  are  not  fubjedl  to  decay  and  fall  in 
ruins,  though  they  remain  uninhabited;  they 
dand  a monument  of  the  dedrudlion  of  the 
human  race  : whole  dreets  are  uninhabited 
and  bazars  abandoned.  Fifty  or  fixty  years 
ago  were  counted  forty  large  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood,  all  built  of  done  ; their  ruins 
remain,  but  not  a lingle  peafant  dwells  in 
them.  The  plague  vifits  Aleppo  every  ten 
or  twelve  years.  About  four  years  ago  there 
was  at  Aleppo  one  of  the  mod  dreadful  fa- 
mines ever  known  any  where. 

The  whole  coad  of  Syria,  which  a few 
years  ago  was  tolerably  populous,  is  now  al- 
mod  a defert.  Tripoli,  Sidon,  Laodecia,  are 

infignificant  places,  and  the  country  around 

them 
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them  almoft  abandoned.  Maundrell,  about 
a century  ago,  complained  of  the  rapid  depo- 
pulation of  Syria;  but  from  his  Account  it  was 
then  in  a flourifhing  condition  compared  with 
its  prefen t date. 

Moful  has  loft  half  its  inhabitants,  and  is  in 
a ruinous  ftate. 

Diarbekir  was  the  mod:  populous  city  in 
the  Turkifh  empire  but  a few  years  ago  ; it 
migdit  ftill  have  been  counted  amone  the  firft 
cities  in  the  world  for  magnitude,  arid,  not- 
withftanding  the  exaggerated  accounts  of 
Cairo  and  Conftantinople,  it  containd  more 
people  in  its  walls  than  either  of  thefe  cities. 
In  1756,  there  were  400,000  inhabitants,  at 
prefent  there  are  only  50,000.  In  1757, 
iwarms  of  locufts  devoured  all  the  veeetation 
of  the  furrounding  country,  and  occalioned  a 
famine  ; an  epidemic  dcknefs  followed,  which 
carried  off  300,000  fouls  in  the  city  of  Diar- 
bekir, befides  thole  who  perifhed  in  the  adja- 
cent villages.  The  plague  vilits  this  country 
every  thirty  or  forty  years. 

At  'Merdin  there  are  about  1,000  fouls. 
The  dcknefs  of  1757  was  fatal  to  this  city 
and  its  environs : the  greateft  part  of  the  towm 
i$  uninhabited  ; it  is  fubjedt  to  endemical  lick- 
neffes. 

Bcigdat  contained  from  125  to  130,000 
inhabitants ; at  prefent  there  are  fcarcely 
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20,000.  The  plague  of  1773  carried  off 
two-thirds  of  the  people.  Here  likewife  arc 
feen  whole  flreets  and  bazars  defolate. 

BaJJ'ora  (or  Ballora,  i.  e.  Bi-al-fura,  called 
by  the  Arabs  often  Al-fura)  contained, 
twenty  years  ago,  nearly  100,000  inhabitants; 
the  laid  accounts  from  thence  mention  only 
7 or  8,000. 

Between  Angora  and  Conftantinople  there 
is  a conftant  communication  by  caravans  : 
there  are  old  people  at  Conftantinople  who 
remember  forty  or  fifty  villages  in  the  road, 
of  which  no  vefriges  now  remain.  I11  theie 
parts  the  buildings  are  not  durable,  being 
chiefly  timber  frames  filled  with  brick  or 
earth,  and  plaftered  over.  An  Englifh 
merchant  of  my  acquaintance,  whole  trade 
as  well  as  his  father’s  was  between  theie 
two  cities  and  Smyrna,  has  a lift  in  his  books 
of  all  the  towns  or  villages  in  the  road, 
of  which  about  fifty  are  not  known,  even  by 
name,  to  the  prefent  conduciois  of  cara\ans. 
No  longer  ago  than  1768,  it  was  afleited, 
that  upwards  of  two  hundred  villages  in  this 
part  of  the  country  had  been  foriaken,  on 
account  of  the  oppreflions  exerciled  o\ei  the 
inhabitants. 

Though  we  fhould  admit  that  the  people 
in  Turkey  multiply  as  much  as  it  is  pofiible 
for  the  human  fpecies  to  do  (which  is  how- 
ever very  far  from  being  the  cafe)  yet  flill  it 
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is  impoflible  that  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the  wo- 
men can  keep  pace  with  the  mortality  of  the 
plague,  and  the  other  lickneffes  which  afflict 
this  empire,  particularly  in  Alia,  if  Sill 
there  be  a conliderable  number  of  people 
dilperfed  over  this  vaft  traS  of  country,  what 
mull:  not  the  population  have  been  a few 
centuries  ago  ? Cohesively  indeed  the  num- 
ber is  fomewhat  conliderable,  but  each  cUf- 
tridl,  conlidered  feparately,  is  a defert  com- 
pared with  the  molt  thinly  inhabited  region 
in  Europe. 

If  we  proceed  to  a regular  calculation, 
and  take  for  a datum  the  greateff  number  of 
inhabitants  thefe  countries  could  maintain 
four  centuries  ago,  and  allow  the  greateft 
number  of  births  experience  of  the  moS 
prolific  nations  will  juftify  ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  dedudl  at  every  period  they  are 
vilited  by  the  plague  and  other  fickneffes  the 
number  of  deaths  which  then  take  place, 
the  relult  will  be  a much  fmaller  number  of 
inhabitants  than  there  now  reallv  exiffs;  if  we 
real'on  a pojleriori , we  lhall  find  that  four  cen- 
turies ago  there  were  a much  greater  num- 
ber than  it  is  poffible  there  could  have  been 
in  faS, 

It  is  therefore  reafonable  to  conclude,  that 
depopulation  could  not  formerly  have  made 
fo  rapid  a progrefs  as  at  prefent ; and  that  in 
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a century  more,  things  remaining  in  their  p re- 
lent Situation,  the  population  of  the  Turkifh 
empire  will  be  nearly  extinct. 

Smyrna  is  the  only  city  in  Turkey  where 
depopulation  does  not  appear  ; but  how  of- 
ten are  not  its  inhabitants  renewed  ? It  is 
the  only  place  of  conliderable  trade  in  Tur- 
key, and  from  the  retort  of  foreign  fhips,  as 
it  is  the  centre  of  the  export  and  import  trade, 
it  muff  long  continue  to  flourifh. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Curds  in 
the  mountains,  and  other  independent  or  re- 
bellious tribes,  who  do  not  mix  with  the 
Turks,  are  exempt  from  the  mortality  occa- 
honed  by  all  the  calamities  which  affiidl  the 
countries  more  immediately  under  the  iron 
fceptre  of  the  porte. 

I fhould  have  mentioned  a part  of  Bulga- 
ria, and  a great  part  of  European  Turkey, 
except  the  countries  towards  the  Adriatic 
and  Elungary,  as  almofl  deffitute  of  inhabi- 
tants. This  fiate  of  the  country  is  particu- 
larly finking  on  the  road  from  Belgrade 
through  Sophia,  Philiippopolis,  and  Adria- 
nople,  to  Conflantinople.  The  north  or 
north-eaflern  part  of  Bulgaria  is  populous. 

In  taking  a feparate  view  of  European 
Turkey,  of  Greece,  and  of  Egypt,  we  fhall 
find  fimilar  traces  of  that  devaflation,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  complicated  evils  under  which 

this 
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this  empire  has  fo  long  groaned  ; at  prelent 
] lhali  pay  a particular  conlideration  to  the 
Hate  of  the  capital  itfelf. 

Conjlantinopld  is  the  more  deferving  of  our 
enquiry,  becaule,  erroneous  as  calculations  of 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  great  cities 
ufuallv  are,  none  have  been  more  exagp-e- 
rated  than  the  population  of  this  city. 

The  caules  of  this  error  were  probably  va- 
rious, as,  firft,  the  fituation  of  the  city  on 
the  afcent  of  . a hill,  which,  lhewing  every 
houfe  in  it,  and  hiding  the  voids  between 
them,  makes  it  appear  to  the  great  eft  advan- 
tage poffible. 

Secondly,  the  crowd  of  people  appears  to 
be  prodigious  in  the  ftreets  leading  to  the 
cuftom-houfe,  to  the  harbour,  (to  crols  which 
the  boats  are  all  Rationed  at  a very  few 
landing  places  ox  fc ales)  to  the  great  bazars 
or  markets,  to  the  porte,  to  the  baths,  and  to 
the  principal  molbues  ; but  it  fhould  be  ob- 
lerved,  that  thefe  are  all  lituated  in  the  fame 
part  of  the  city,  and  that  every  one  who  goes 
out,  either  for  buhnefs  or  pleafure,  pafles 
through  thefe  ftreets,  and  travellers  very 
rarely  go  farther  into  the  city,  where  they 
would  find  ftreets  nearly  deferted,  and  grafs 
growing  in  many  of  them,  notwithfbmding 
their  narrownefs. 

Thirdly,  Grangers  (and  I include  mold  fo- 
reign 
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reign  minifters,  who  are  grofsly  impofed  on 
by  the  ignorance  of  their  drogomans  or  in- 
terpreters) are  milled  by  the  accounts  they 
receive  of  the  number  of  janizaries,  of  bof- 
tangees,  of  boatmen,  of  artifans,  of  fhop- 
keepers,  &c.  without  knowing  that  one  and 
the  fame  perfon  is  commonly  in  two  or  three 
of  thefe  capacities  ; for  inflance,  almoft  every 
boatman  is  a boftangee  or  a janizary,  and 
the  greateft  part  of  the  fhopkeepers  and  arti- 
fans are  janizaries.  We  muff  rely  on  real 
calculation. 

k ' \ 

Firft  calculation. — In  Conftantinople  and 
its  environs  there  are  dailv  confumed  from 

J 

nine  to  eleven  thoufand  kilos  of  corn.  Ex- 
perience has  proved,  that  one  perfon  con- 
iumes  nine  kilos  a year,  one  with  another. 
One  kilo  of  wheat  is  twenty  - two  okes, 
which  renders  eighteen  okes  of  flour,  of 
which  thev  make  twentv-feven  okes  of  bread, 
as  their  bread  is  very  moiih,  made  into  flat 
cakes  feemingly  half  baked.  An  oke  is  about 
two  pounds  and  three  quarters  Englifh  avoir- 
dupois weight.  (In  France,  one  pound  of 
wheat  produces  exa6Uy  one  pound  of  bread. 
This  was  the  rule  obferved  by  their  govern- 
ment with  refpedt  to  the  price  of  bread.)  Ac- 
cording to  this  calculation,  the  medium  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  would  be  426,000  fouls  ; 
and  this  milled  Sir  James  Porter,  formerly 

Englifh 
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Englilh  ambaffador  at  the  porte,  as  it  has 
done  many  others,  who  rely  oil  the  informa- 
tion received  from  interpreters. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  porte,  or  rather  of 
the  vizirs,  to  keep  the  price  of  bread  low 
at  the  capital ; and  it  is  generally  cheaper 
there  than  at  a day  or  two’s  journey  diflant. 
The  miri  fclely  diftribute.s  the  corn,  not  co 
the  city  only,  as  people  have  concluded,  but 
to  all  its  fuburbs,  as  Peru , Galata , the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  to  the  city  of  Scutari  ( Ef- 
cudarj  and  all  along  the  channel  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  which  is  bordered  with  large 
villages  to  Kuchuk  - Chikmagi , commonly 
called  Ponte-piccolo,  and  thence  in  a line  to 
Borgos  and  to  Domufdere , on  the  coaft  of 
the  Black  Sea,  to  the  Princes  IJlands , to  nine 
large  villages  in  Aha  behind  Scutari,  and 
thence  in  a line  north,  to  all  the  country  as 
far  as  the  Black  Sea. 

Some  years,  frpm  14  to  16,000  kilos  of 
corn  have  been  confumed.  A conhderable 
quantity  muh:  be  allowed  for  the  confump- 
tion  of  veffels  of  all  denominations  that  fre- 
quent the  port,  and  when  corn  is  dearer  in 
the  country  than  the  price  at  Conftantinople 
fixed  bv  the  tniri9  it  may  reafonably  be  iup- 
pofed  that  feme  little  contraband  is  carried 
<on. 
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From  all  this  it  mu  ft  appear,  that  not 
above  one  half  of  the  corn  is  confumed  in 
Condantinople,  and  that  the  number  of 
inhabitants  does  not  exceed  213,000  ; and 
if  we  take  for  our  rule  thofe  years  in  which 

16.000  kilos  were  confumed  (and  which  by 
the  bve  have  always  been  thole  when  corn 
was  dear  in  the  country)  ftill  the  number 
will  be  but  292,000;  the  medium  between 
the  higheft  and  the  loweit  year,  when  there 
was  no  remarkable  plague,  is  230,000,  which 
I believe  to  be  nearly  the  real  number  of 
inhabitants. 

Second  calculation. — The  kajjab  bajlii  (or 
chief  of  the  butchers  (through  whole  office 
all  cattle  for  daughter  mud  pafs,  didributes 
to  Condantinople,  Scutari,  &c.  from  2,500 
to  3,000  fheep  a week,  or  130,000  to  1 56,000 
a year.  It  mud  be  obferved,  that  the  Turks 
cat  very  little  beef ; fome  fidi  indeed,  and 
fowls,  but  the  quantity  is  trifling  to  the  mut- 
ton. At  Paris  they  confumed  10,400  fheep 
a week,  befides  beef,  and  630  hogs,  lalt-filb, 
&c.  and  one  million  pounds  of  bread  daily. 
The  annual  confumption  of  Paris  was  about 
12,800  muids  of  corn  (36,864,000  pounds); 

77.000  oxen;  120,000  calves;  32,000  bar- 
rels of  herrings,  540,000  fheep,  and  32,400 
hogs,  befides  other  articles. 

Suppofe 
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Suppofe  the  French  to  eat  only  the  fame 
quantity  of  bread  as  the  Turks,  (and  i believe 
there  is  not  much  difference,)  the  calcula- 
tion, applied  to  Paris,  would  make  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  to  be  about  one  million. 

There  are,  however,  a few  Iheep  killed  by 
contraband,  that  have  not  palled  through  the 
hands  of  the  kaffab  bajhi , and  the  butchers  de- 
pendent on  him,  but  their  number  is  very 
fmall,  as  the  pradtice  is  attended  with  dange- 
rous confequences,  and  the  profit  arifing  from 
it  inconfiderable. 

This  calculation  of  meat  produces  fewer 
inhabitants  than  that  of  corn,  and  we  mult 
take  rice  into  the  account  to  make  it  am  wife 
adequate  ; but  it  at  leaf:  proves  the  former 
not  to  have  been  too  low. 

Third  calculation. — From  about  1770  to 
1777,  there  was  no  plague  at  Conftantinople. 
The  dead,  which  were  carried  out  of  the  gates 
of  the  city,  where  a regular  regider  is  kept 
(except  when,  in  time  of  the  plague,  they  fur- 
pafs  one  thoufand  a day,  after  which  they  are 
not  counted)  amounted  only  to  5,000  one 
year  with  another.  This  number,  multiplied 
by  36,  the  larged:  number  which  pofhbly  can 
be  taken,  though  Conftantinople  is  very 
healthy,  and  the  Turks  temperate,  gives  only 
1 So, 000  inhabitants.  It  mud  be  obferved, 

that 
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that  fome  oonfiderable  people  are  buried  in 
the  city,  in  their  gardens  or  private  burial 
grounds,  and  fome  are  carried  to  the  ceme- 
teries of  Pera  and  Scutari,  an  account  of  all 
of  which  is  not  taken,  as  feveral  on  that  fide 
of  the  city  do  not  pafs  the  gates  : if  we  allow 
1,000  a year  for  thefe,  which  is  certainly 
much  beyond  the  truth,  by  this  calculation 
there  would  appear  to  be  216,000  inhabi- 
tants. As  to  the  fubufbs  of  Pera  and  Galata, 
if  they  are  to  be  included  as  making  a part 
of  Conftantinople,  they  are  not  very  confkler- 
able,  confining  only  of  a few  long  ftreets.  The 
number  of  fouls  they  contain  I have  forgotten, 
and  my  memorandum  is  miflaid : I counted 

J 

the  houfes. 

Fourth  calculation. — The  ground  on  which 
Conftantinople  hands  is  not  fo  extenfive  as 
Paris.  Count  Choiffeul  Gouffier,  the  French 
ambaffador,  had  an  exaCt  plan  made  of  it  by 
a Mr.  KaufFer,  a very  good  geometrician, 
which  proves  this  faff ; and  whoever  walks 
acrofs  the  city  in  different  directions  may 
convince  himfelf  of  its  accuracy.  The 
ftreets  in  Paris  are  very  narrow,  the  houfes 
four  and  fix  hones  high,  and  inhabited  from 
top  to  bottom  ; the  ftreets  in  Conftantinople 
are  alfo  narrow.  The  churches,  hotels,  &c. 
of  Paris,  do  not  take  up  near  fo  much  ground 

as  the  mofques,  baths,  palaces,  gardens,  (of 
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which  whole  flreets  on  the  upper  and  back 
parts  have  one  to  each  houfe),  the  feraglio, 
houfes  of  the  great,  (hops,  and  bazars,  where 
people  do  not  live,  &c.  The  houfes  in  Con- 
flantinople  are  ipacious,  except  the  very 
crowded  quarter  by  the  water  fide  ; they  are 
compofed  of  a ground-floor  frez  de  chauffee) 
which  comprifes  the  kitchen,  a liable,  wafh- 
houle,  bore-rooms,  &c.  a room  to  receive 
Grangers,  and  a yard  in  the  centre,  except  ip 
the  above  mentioned  crowded  quarter ; over 
this  there  is  but  one  bory,  where  the  familv 
lives.  This  is  the  general  conbruclion  of  all 
the  houfes  ; they  differ  only  in  fize  and  the 
number  of  apartments.  It  is  a very  unufua! 
thing  for  two  families  to  live  in  one  houfe ; 
it  would  be  an  indecency,  and  amount  almob 
to  a crime,  except  it  be  two  brothers,  or  a 
father  and  a ion,  among  the  poorer  people* 
Hence  it  follows  demonbratively,  that  there 
cannot  be  above  one-fourth  of  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  Confbmtinople,  which  there 
are  in  Paris,  and  whatever  obje&ion  mav  be 
made  to  my  other  calculations,  this  cannot  be 
confuted. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Confbmtinople  is  lefs  than  300,000 
fouls  at  prefent,  and  that  it  never  could  have 
been  much  more  within  the  walls,  with  their 
mode  of  building  houfes. 


In 
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In  the  year  1 777,  there  were  5,700  pri* 
vate  and  public  boats  of  all  fizes  in  the  port 
of  Constantinople*  and  in  all  the  villages  to 
the  Black  Sea.  This  number  is  great,  but  the 
fituatiou  of  the  city  muff  be  confidered,  and 
that  every  one  muff  go  in  a boat  who  goes, 
into  the  country,  at  leaf!  to  the  part  fre- 
quented, which  is  acrofs  the  water,  or  to  the 
villages,  all  built  by  the  water  fide,  and  al- 
moft  inacceffible  by  land ; that  there  are 
fcarcely  any  kind  of  carriages  ; that  the  in- 
habitants of  Conftantinople  take  great  plea- 
sure in  going  on  the  water,  and  great  num- 
bers  have  boats  of  their  own,  almofl  all  who 
can  afford  it ; and  that  they  make  no  ufe  of 
carriages.  In  Paris,  there  were  12,500 
coaches  or  carriages,  and  infinitely  fewer 
people  go  in  carriages  in  Paris,  than  they  do 
in  boats  in  Confhmtinople. 

The  Turks  tell  you  indeed,  and  perhaps 
believe  it,  that  there  are  72,000  mofques  in 
Conftantinople.  The  Chriftians  out  of  vanity, 
to  make  their  feci  appear  confiderable,  mag- 
nify X heir  own  numbers,  but  no  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  them  ; thefe  affertions  cannot  be  op- 
pofed  to  calculations  founded  on  tacts. 

Cairo  is  another  city,  the  magnitude  of 
which  has  been  much  exaggerated.  Volney 
favs,  the  number  of  inhabitants  are  250,000 
fouls.  I bad  an  account  of  the  population  of 
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Cairo  from  a very  fenfible  Armenian,  who 
had  lived  twelve  years  there,  which  agreed 
nearly  with  Volney’s  ; he  made  the  number 
to  be  230,000.  Volney  further  fays  (on 
what  foundation  he  does  not.  mention)  that 
all  Egypt  contains  2,300,000  fouls — how- 
ever, the  population  is  there  better  known 
than  in  other  parts  of  Turkey. 

The  people  of  the  country  tell  us  of 
300,000  dying  in  a year  of  the  plague,  in 
Cairo,  but  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  their 
calculations. 

Various  are  the  opinions  of  writers  and 
travellers  with  refpe61  to  the  number  of  in- 
habitants in  the  Turkifh  empire,  and  dif- 
ficult, certainly  it  is,  to  make  a calculation 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  in  a country 
where  there  are  no  registers  kept  of  births 
and  burials,  (except  at  Conftantinople,)  or 
other  events  which  concern  the  general  Ma- 
homedan  population  of  the  cities,  and  where, 
in  the  country,  not  only  the  fize,  but  the 
number  of  villages  is  unknown  ; there  are, 
befides,  wandering  tribes  and  independent. 
diftri6fs,  fuch  as  the  mountains  inhabited  by 
the  Curds,  as  wholly  unknown  in  Turkey  as 
in  Europe. 

With  refpe6t  to  Chriflians  and  Jews  the 
cafe  is  different ; .they  keep  regular  regifters 
of  their  births  and  burials  ; but  as  they  re- 
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main  in  the  feveral  places  they  are  made,  and 
no  account  of  them  is  tranfmitted  to  the  go- 
vernment, it  is  impoffible  for  any  individual 
to  collect  them  ; nor  indeed  can  one  always 
rely  on  the  affirmation  of  the  biffiops  or 
other  perfons,  who  have  the  regifters,  with- 
out adtual  infpe&ion  of  the  books;  for  fome- 
times  out  of  vanity  they  augment  the  ftate- 
ment  of  their  population,  and  fometimes  out 
of  policy,  with  regard  to  the  Turks,  they 
diminiffi  the  account  of,  their  numbers,  as 
they  are  often  taxed  or  fined  in  a body , to  pay 
certain  fums  to  a paffia,  (fuch  unjuft  demands 
are  called  avaniasj  and  the  fmaller  their 
numbers  appear,  they  hope  the  lefs  will  be 
the  fum  impofed  on  them ; it  therefore  re- 
quires addrefs  even  to  get  at  thefe  regifters, 
which,  after  [all,  have  not  the  accuracy  of 
fimilar  documents  in  Chriftian  countries. 

The  only  datum  which  we  can  in  any- 
wife  form  a calculation  upon,  is  the  karatch, 
or  capitation  tax,  on  all  male  Chriftians  and 
Jews  above  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
By  knowing  the  fum  this  tax  is  farmed  at 
(which  is  lefs  than  the  fum  the  collectors  re- 
ceive, and  therefore  not  very  accurate)  and, 
more  or  lefs,  the  fum  each  male  pays,  we  have 
fome  kind  of  data  to  reafon  from.  This  cal- 
culation gives  nine  million  of  fouls ; but  it  is 

to 
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to  be  remembered,  that  there  is  a part  of  the 
empire  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  inde- 
pendent, and  confequently  pay  no  capitation, 
as  will  be  feen  in  the  next  chapter.  The 
Greeks  calculate  their  numbers  to  lie  feven 
millions  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  there 
are  not  many  in  the  diftant  provinces  ; but 
they  certainly  exaggerate. 

The  only  method  of  calculating  the  Ma- 
homedan  inhabitants  would  be,  the  propor- 
tion they  bear  to  the  Chriftians  in  the  dif- 
ferent cities  and  provinces,  and  of  which 
there  are  fome  vague  accounts.  In  many 
places  there  are  ten  Chriftians  to  one  Ma- 
hometan, and  in  others  ten  Mahomcdans  to 
one  Chriftian  ; in  fome,  their  numbers  are 
nearly  equal.  Were  I to  make  a guefs  (for 
a calculation  I could  not  call  it)  my  opinion 
with  refpe<ft  to  the  whole  population  of  the 
Mahomedans  in  the  empire  would  as  widely 
differ  from  the  generally  received  notions,  as 
it  does  with  refpe£t  to  the  particular  popula- 
tion of  Conftantinople. 

If  their  numbers  have  greatly  decreafed,  we 
need  feek  no  other  caufe  to  account  for  it 
than  the  plague,  though  there  are  many 
others  co-operating  with  great  deftru6lion. 

If  we  take  for  granted,  that  there  were 
fifty  millions  of  people  on  the  continent  two 
centuries  ago ; that  the  births  are  to  the 
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burials  as  twelve  to  ten,  or  that  one  in  thirty- 
fix  die  every  year,  in  the  common  courfe  of 
mortality,  or  that  the  number  of  births  to  the 
living  are  as  one  to  26,  27,  or  28,  or  any 
calculation  more  favourable  to  the  increafe 
of  population,  we  fhall  ftill  find  that  the  mor- 
tality occafioned  by  the  plague,  taken  on  an 
average  fas  its  ravages  are  ftated  in  thefe 
pages)  would  reduce  thefe  fifty  millions  to 
little  more  than  ten  at  this  day. 
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C H A P T E R VIII. 

On  the  State  of  the  Turkifi  Provinces. 


IT  is  not  enough  to  confine  our  view  to 
the  metropolis,  in  order  to  form  an  accu- 
rate judgment  of  a great  empire;  there,  in- 
deed, is  the  centre  of  government  and  of  opu- 
lence,  there  are  placed  the  fprings  which 
guide  the  whole,  and  thither  are  brought 
the  produ&s  of  the  general  exertion;  but  it 
is  not  from  the  apparent  tranquillity  and  great- 
n el's  of  the  capital  that  we  can  form  a juft 
idea  of  the  ftate  of  the  provinces.  Lulled 
into  a fatal  fecurity  within  the  recedes  of  his 
palace,  the  tyrant  frequently  knows  not  the 
lcenes  of  ruin  and  devaluation  which,  under 
fandlion  of  his  name,  are  a£led  at  a diftance 
by  his  creatures;  he  perceives  not  the  in- 
creating  uneafinefs  and  difafteclion  of  his  op- 
pretifed  fubje&s,  until  the  tempeft  of  rebel- 
lion, rolling  rapidly  forward,  breaks  over  his 
aftonifhed  head. 

The  relaxation  of  the  bands  of  power  has 
gone  too  far  in  the  Purkifli  empire  not  to 
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be,  in  fome  degree,  perceived  by  the  porte; 
it  cannot  but  feel  the  weaknefs  of  its  au- 
thority over  mod:  of  the  diftant  pajhaliks ; 
but  as  ignorance  is  always  confident,  they, 
perhaps,  over-rate  their  remaining  power, 
and  truft  to  the  fhadow  of  a name  whole 
terror  has  long  fince  palled  away. 

Still,  it  mud  be  acknowledged,  that  there 
are  circumdances  which  counteradf  the  ten- 
dency of  their  political  fydem  to  fall  in  ruins; 
there  are  prejudices,  habits,  and  local  pecu- 
liarities, which  ferve  to  hold  together  the  bar- 
barous inhabitants  of  thofe  extenfive  regions. 
In  order  to  judge  of  their  importance,  it  will 
be  necedary  to  condder,  in  detail,  the  filia- 
tion of  the  different  provinces,  moral  and 
phydcal ; to  trace  “ mores  hominum  multorum 
ct  urbes not  merely  the  drength  and  ex- 
tent of  the  countries,  but  the  fpirit,  manners, 
and  difpofitions  of  the  people. 

Of  the  dependent  provinces  of  the  Turkidi 
empire,  the  drd  rank  in  the  eye  of  an  en- 
lightened European  will  be  held  by  the  de- 
scendants of  that  people  from  whom  ema- 
nated the  fcience  and  the  refinement  of  our 
hemifphere;  of  the  Grecians,  therefore,  I 
fhall  treat  at  large  in  another  part  of  this 
work;  and  I propofe  to  condder  them  fepa- 
rately,  becaufe  the  didin dtions,  religious  and 
political,  exiffingbetween  them  and  their  Ma- 
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homedan  conquerors,  together  with  the  rela- 
tions they  bear  to  the  Chriftian  hates  in  ge- 
neral, will  furnifh  ample  matter  for  a ieparate 
difeuffion;  I ffiall  here  only  remark,  that  the 
captain  pafha,  or  grand  admiral,  is  pafha  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  the  fleet,  or  a divifion, 
goes  annuallv  to  colled!  the  tribute:  it  is 

then  that  the  poor  Greeks  moil:  feel  the 
weight  of  the  iron  iceptre  that  governs  them, 
and  all  the  infults  and  oppreffion  of  the  vile 
latraps  of  the  tyrant.  When  a fhip  of  the 
fleet  arrives  in  a port,  all  the  people  who  can, 
fly  to  the  mountains  or  into  the  country, 
others  ffiut  themfelves  up  in  their  houfes, 
without  daring  to  {Hr  out.  Every  one  on 
the  roads  are  plundered  by  the  foldiers  and 
failors  of  the  ffiips,  and  if  they  are  not  cut, 
or  wounded  with  a piftol  ball,  or  killed  out- 
right, they  efteem  themfelves  happy;  even 
in  the  Erects  it  is  the  fame.  Thus  the  poor 
Greeks  pay  another  contribution  to  the  fleet, 
which  is  heavier  to  thofe  on  whom  it  un- 
happily falls  than  that  to  the  fultan. 

If  a woman  or  a girl,  or  even  a boy,  is  met 
by  them  in  any  place  not  immediately  under 
the  eye  of  their  officers,  or  where  they  might 
be  expofed  to  refinance,  they  are  infallibly 
vidtims  to  their  brutality.  In  weak  towns 
and  villages  this  fometimes  happens  in  the 
ftreets.  The  officers  cannot  always,  and  ob- 
it 4 ten 
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ten  will  not  rettrain  them,  except  where  the 
crime  is  too  public,  and  complaint  might  be 
made  to  the  porte.  The  captains  and  of- 
ficers raife  contributions  for  themfelves  on 
the  principal  inhabitants  under  various  pre- 
tences, The  Greeks  are  generally  prevented 
from  complaining,  out  of  fear  that  the  next 
fhip  which  comes  will  take  revenge.  When 
the  fhips  of  war  are  met  at  fea,  they  are  little 
better  than  pirates  to  the  Greeks  and  Ra- 
gufans. 

With  regard  to  the  other  countries  which 
are,  or  have  recently  been  fubjefted  to  the 
Turkiih  yoke,  I fhall  here  give  them  a brief 
confideration,  from  which  it  will  appear  that 
their  fituation,  relatively  to  l'ubordination  and 
internal  management,  is  fuch  as  might  reafon- 
ably  be  expefted  from  the  wretched  fyttem  of 
policy  which  we  have  previoufly  invefti- 
gated. 

Catting  our  view  over  the  pafhaliks  or  go- 
vernments moft  immediately  connected  with 
the  feat  of  empire,  we  fhall  find  them  dif- 
t rafted,  diforganifed,  and  fcarcely  yielding 
more  than  a nominal  obedience  to  the  fultan: 
fuch  are  the  pafhaliks  of  Alia  Minor  and  Sy- 
ria. With  regard  to  the  more  dittant  pro- 
vinces, they  may  be  confidered  as  connefted 
with  the  porte  rather  by  treaty  than  as  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  empire.  In  this  light  I 
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view  Moldavia  and  Walachia  on  the  north, 
and  Egypt  on  the  fouth.  Thefe  unfortunate 
countries  (unfortunate  in  their  political  re- 
gulation, however  bled:  bv  the  bounty  of  na- 
ture) differ,  though  in  different  degrees,  from 
the  harpy  touch  of  Turkifh  defpotiim.  I fhall 
confider  them  fingly,  and  add  to  thefe  obler- 
vations  a review  of  the  date  of  the  Crimea, 
with  fome  remaks  on  thole  Tatar  hordes, 
whole  ferocitv  has  either  been  foothed  or  fub- 

J 

dued  by  a dibjedtion  to  Rufda. 

A dis;ht  Iketch  of  the  date  of  rebellion  or 
independence  of  the  chief  palhaliks  will  eafily 
demon  drate  the  weaknefs  and  inefficacy  of  the 
prefent  political  fydem  of  Turkey. 

The  great  pafhalik  of  Bagdad  has  been  in 
reality  independent,  except  at  very  ffiort  in- 
tervals, ever  bnce  Achmet  Pafha,  who  de- 
fended it  againd  Nadir  Shah  (the  famous 
ufurper  of  Perfia.)  The  l'ultan  only  confirms 
the  pafha  whom  the  people,  and  principally 
the  foldiery  of  Bagdad,  have  appointed  to  go- 
vern them  with  delpotic  power  ; the  firman, 
however,  lent  on  thefe  occalions,  always 
mentions  the  pallia  as  being  nominated  by 
thelublime  porte  to  this  high  and  trudy  office, 
in  conlideration  of  his  virtues,  and  fome  iig- 
nal  fervice  he  has  rendered  to  the  empire; 
and  this  farce  is  kept  up  by  a new  firman 

fent  every  year  to  continue  him  in  office,  as 
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if  the  porte  really  had  the  power  to  remove 
him.  The  porte  draws  no  revenue  from  this 
extenfive  province.  The  pafha,  who  has  al- 
ways a large  army  in  his  pay,  and  entirely 
devoted  to  him,  fends  regularly  an  account 
of  the  revenue  of  his  government,  which  he 
always  proves  is  totally  abforbed  by  the  ex- 
pellees of  the  army,  which  he  hates  as  ne- 
cefifary  to  be  kept  on  a formidable  footing,  to 
ferve  the  empire  againft  any  attacks  of  the 
Perfians  or  Arabs,  and  by  the  reparation  of 
fortreffes,  which  formerly  exifted,  and  of 
which  no  veftige  now  remains,  &c.  When- 
ever there  is  a war  with  an  European  power, 
and  the  pafiba  of  Bagdad  is  called  on  to  fur- 
nifh  his  quota  of  troops,  he  pretends  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  keeping  them  all  at  home,  to  defend 
the  province  againft  the  attacks  of  the  Arabs, 
and  finds  means  to  provoke  fome  Arab  na- 
tion to  war;  or,  in  connivance  with  the  prince 
of  the  Montefiks  (an  Arab  nation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates)  carries  on  a fham 
war.  In  fhort,  the  fultan  is  the  nominal 
fovereign  of  Bagdad,  but  the  pallia  has  the 
real  fovereign  independent  power  in  his 
hands. 

In  Armenia  Major,  and  all  the  neighbour- 
ing; countries,  there  are  whole  nations  or 
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tribes  of  independent  people,  who  do  not 
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even  acknowledge  the  porte,  or  any  of  its 
pafhas. 

The  three  Arabias  do  not  acknowledge  the 
fovereignty  of  the  fultan,  who  only  pofleffes, 
in  thefe  countries,  a few  unimportant  towns. 

The  pafha  of  Ahilka  cares  very  little  for 
the  porte;  and  the  famous  Haggi-Ali-Ye- 
nikli-Pafha,  of  Trabifonde,  was  the  mailer  of 
all  that  country  ; he  could  bring  a large  army 
into  the  field,  and  often  fet  the  porte  at  de- 
fiance. 

In  the  country  about  Smyrna,  there  are 
great  agas , who  are  independent  lords,  and 
maintain  armies,  and  often  lay  that  city  un- 
der contribution.  The  porte  never  gains  but 
a temporary  influence,  by  fometimes  intermed- 
dling in  their  quarrels. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  from 
Smyrna  to  Palefline,  are  perfedlly  indepen- 
dent, and  are  confidered  by  the  porte  as  ene- 
mies, whom  they  attack  whenever  there  is 
an  opportunity.  They  are  compofed  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  who  have  their  own  fovereigns 
or  lords,  and  are  even  of  different  religions. 
Thofe  near  Smyrna  are  Mahomedans ; far- 
ther down  come  the  Cordes,  a very  ferocious 
and  faithlefs  people.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aleppo  there  are  various  fe61s  of  religion. 
The  mountains  of  Antilibanus  are  inhabited 
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by  Drufes  and  Chriftians,  and  have,  at  times, 
been  formidable  to  the  porte  ; they  have  more 
than  once  taken  Damafcus,  and  plundered 

it. 

The  nation  of  Drufes  would  here  deferve 
particular  mention  ; hut  as  there  are  accounts 
of  them  already  puhl idled,  which  appeared  to 
me,  when  1 was  in  that  country,  very  exaCt, 
I fhall  forbear  faying  more  about  them  ; I 
cannot,  however,  avoid  taking  notice  of  a 
great  miflake  the  Ruffians  made  in  the  lafl 
war  but  one,  in  attacking  thole  people  ill 
conjunction  with  Sheen  Omar  al  Dahei,  of 
Acri,  between  whom  there  never  exiflcd 
much  harmony.  Had  they  reconciled  their 
difference,  which  they  might  have  done,  they 
would  have  had  for  allies  all  the  countries 
from  Egypt  to  the  Curdes,  who,  probably, 
would  have  joined  the  league,  and  the  aimy 
they  could  have  brought  into  the  field  would 
have  been  more  numerous  than  that  of  the 
fultan  ; they  would  have  been  mailers  of  Da- 
mafcus, Aleppo,  and  all  that  part  of  the  em- 
pire. 

The  very  considerable  country,  which  was 
for  fo  manv  years  under  the  jurifdiClion  of 
the  fliech  of  Acri,  never  paid  any  revenue  to 
the  porte,  and  was  by  it.  even  confidered  as 
an  independent  llate.  Shech  Dahar  was  be- 
lieved in  his  capital,  after  the  conclufion  oi 
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the  war,  by  the  famous  great  admiral,  Haffan 
Pafha  ; he  himfelf  was  killed,  and  the  country 
reduced  to  obedience.  The  porte  appointed 
a pafha  to  govern  it,  and  he  has  now  become 
as  independent,  and  more  formidable,  even 
than  was  Dahar  himfelf. 

Between  the  country  of  the  Drufes  and 
that  of  Acri  there  is  a nation  inhabiting  the 
mountains  on  the  back  of  Tyre,  (which  alio 
belongs  to  them,  though  there  are  no  houfes 
now  {landing  on  that  once  famous  fpot,)  called 
Metuali ; they  are  of  the  fedf  of  Ali,  and  are 
fuch  inveterate  enemies  to  the  Turks,  that 
they  murder  every  one  who  comes  into  their 
country,  or  that  they  can  furprize. 

O11  the  coail  of  Syria,  the  fultan  only 
virtually  poffefles  the  ports  of  Latachia  (Lao- 
dicea)  a fmall  (hallow  harbour  and  a ruined 
town  ; Alexandretta  (or  Scanderon)  the  port 
of  Aleppo,  a miferable  village,  the  air  of 
which  is  fo  bad,  that  it,  perhaps,  has  not  its 
equal  in  the  world  for  infalubrity  ; Tripoli 
and  Sidon,  Jaffa,  and  a few  very  infignificant 
places.  The  caravans,  which  go  from  Scan- 
deron to  Aleppo,  are  obliged  to  go  by  the 
way  of  Antioch,  as  all  the  country,  through 
which  the  diredl  road  leads,  belongs  to  the 
Curds,  who  will  not  buffer  the  Turks  to 
pafs  it. 

All  Egypt  is  independent.  The  pafha  fent 

to 
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to  * Cairo  is  in  eftedl  a priloner  during  his 
government,  which  is  only  nominal ; the 
porte  draws  little  or  no  revenue  from  it,  and 
no  troops,  except  a few  fanatics  in  time  of 
war  with  the  Chriftians.  The  Turks  have 
at  different  times  got  poffeffion  of  Cairo,  but 
never  could  maintain  themfelves  in  the  eo- 
vernment.  The  laft  inffance  of  their  fub- 
jedting  the  capital  was  by  the  late  Haffan, 
captain  paflia,  but  it  was  foon  loft  again  ; yet 
Conftantinople  depends  very  much  on  Egypt 
for  provifions,  and  above  all  for  rice.  The 
Ruffians,  when  they  had  a fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, very  much  diftreffed  the  porte,  by 
cutting  off  the  communication  with  Egypt, 
and  might  have  done  it  much  more,  had  they 
not  permitted  many  neutral  veffels  to  fupply 
them. 

In  Europe,  the  Morea,  Albania,  Epirus, 
and  Scutari,  are  more  or  lefs  in  a ftate  of 
rebellion ; Bolnia,  Croatia,  &c.  obey  the 
porte  only  as  long  as  it  fuits  them,  and  the 
fultan  reaps  little  benefit  from  them.  Thefe 
latter  countries  afford  the  moft  robufl  and 
warlike  foldiers  in  the  empire;  they  are 
accuffomed  to  arms  from  their  infancy,  as 
they  are  continually  fighting  among  them- 
felves, diflrid  againft  diftridt,  and  often  even 
village  againft  village,  befides  individual 
quarrels  of  families.  Thefe  troops  would  be 

of 
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of  great  ufe  to  the  fultan  in  his  wars,  but  they 
will  not  go  far  from  their  iioufes,  and  ferv'e 
only  when  it  is  to  defend  their  own  country : 
the  emperor  of  Germany  has  had  to  contend 
with  them,  while  only  the  enervated  and  daf-' 
tai  dly  ioldiery  of  Alia  has  been  oppofed  to 
Ruffia. 

Lately  we  have  feen  almofl:  all  European 
Turkey  in  arms  againft  the  porte,  Adrianople 
in  imminent  danger,  and  even  Conftantino- 
ple  itlelf  trembling  for  its  fafety. 

I have  faid  that  Egypt  is  independent : a 
few  words  on  the  peculiar  relation  of  that 
country  to  Turkey  will  not  be  improper, 
perhaps.  The  divifion  of  the  fpiritual  digni- 
ties of  the  Mahomedans  took  place.  A?  D. 
970,  in  an  early  period  of  their  religion,  and 
the  Fatimite  kalifs  eftablilhed  themfelves  in 
Egypt,  claiming  to  themfelves  the  title  of 
commander  of  the  faithful,  heretofore  borne  by 
the  kalifs  of  Bagdad.  1 

Both  thefe  kalifs  fucceffively  yielded  to 
the  force  or  policy  of  the  Turkifti  princes. 
The  laft  of  the  Egyptian  kalifs  called  in  the 
Turks  to  his  affilfance  againft  the  Chriftian 
crufaders,  which  fervice  being  accompliihed. 
the  new  allies  turned  againft  the  kalif  himfelf 
and Jlrangled him,  A.  D.  xr7r,  whi  a new 

dynafty  commenced  in  the  perfon  of  Salah- 
ud-din. 
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The  Egyptian  princes  long  maintained  an 
independent  power  bv  the  a Affiance  of  their 
Mamaluk  troops,  until,  in  1518,  they  were 
reduced  to  lubjedion  by  Selim  the  foil  of 
Bavazet,  and  have  ever  fince  remained  at- 
tached,  nominally  at  leaft,  to  the  porte  ; but 
as  their  beys  were  not  deprived  of  their 
power,  and  to  this  day  each  is  governor,  or 
rather  fovereffin  of  a dffirid,  thefe  in  fad  ex- 
ercile  a tyranny  of  the  word  kind  over  a 
country,  which  would  be  one  of  the  mod:  pro- 
dudive  in  the  univerle,  were  property  pro- 
teded,  while  they  render  little  either  of  tri- 
bute or  lubmifdon  to  the  porte. 

This  corps  of  Mamaluks  is  kept  up,  to  this 
day,  by  Jlaves  bought  from  the  fame  coun- 
tries, viz.  Georgia,  Circaflia,  Abaffa,  and  Min- 
grelia,  and  moftly  purchaled  at  Coiffiantino- 
ple,  for  their  children,  born  in  the  country, 
are  not  admitted  into  the  corps  ; indeed  it  is 
affirmed,  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  they 
have  but  few  children,  and  their  families 
never  extend  beyond  two  generations,  d his 
is  accounted  for  by  their  being  greatly  addid- 

ed  to  an  unnatural  vice. 

The  adual  power  refides  in  the  Mamaluks, 
and  the  bey  who  has  mod:  of  them  in  his 
ffiite  is  confequently  the  mod:  powerful.  As 
to  the  paffia  fent  by  the  porte,  he  has  at 

different 
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different  times  had  more  or  lets  influence,  but 
is  in  general  a mere  cypher,  obliged  to  fubmit 
to  the  will  of  the  beys,  who  difmifs  him  when 
they  pleafe.  I hey  have  fometimes  entirely 
thrown  off  all  appearance  of  fuh million  to  the 
porte ; and  at  prefent,  as  well  as  generally, 
their  obedience  is  only  nominal,  and  the  paflia 
is  in  reality  a prifoner  in  the  caffle  of  Cairo, 
which  is  the  place  fixed  for  his  refidence. 

Idle  tribute  which  Egypt  ought  to  fend  the^ 
porte  is  frequently  withheld,  or,  if  tranfmit- 
ted,  it  is  diminifhed  by  dedu&ions  for  the 
reparation  of  canals,  fortrefies,  &c.  at  the  will 
of  the  beys.  Yet  a long  proceflion  of  mules 
and  camels  fets  out  annually  from  Egypt, 
with  the  pretended  revenue  for  the  fultan, 
which,  inffead  of  filver,  confifls  mofflv  of 
bags  of  rice,  and,  not  unfrequentlv,  ftones. 

The  janizaries  and  Arab  foldiers  in  the 
fervice  of  the  porte  are  but  little  able  to  en- 
force its  authority,  as  they  are  few  in  num- 
ber, and  moflly  compofed  of  artizans  and 
perfons  unaccuftomed  to  arms.  The  Mama- 
luks,  on  the  contrary,  muff  be  allowed  to  be 
moff  excellent  cavalry. 

In  the  beautiful  country  and  climate  of 
Egypt,  it  is  d iff  refling  to  confider  how  little 
the  advantages  of  nature  are  cultivated,  and 
how  much  its  evils  are  augmented  by  the 
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ignorance  and  unaccountably  grofs  fuperdi- 
tion  of  its  inhabitants. 

From  a furvey  of  Egypt  I turn  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  empire,  to  contemplate 
the  provinces  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia, 
which,  like  the  lad:  mentioned  country,  are 
rather  attached  to  the  empire  by  treaty  than 
by  ablolute  iubjedHon,  and  who  retain  at  lead: 
independence  as  to  matters  of  internal  regula- 
tion ; their  inhabitants  are,  however,  more 
oppreffed  than  perhaps  any  people  in  the  em- 
pire ; nor  could  they  poffibly  bear  fuch  ex- 
actions, were  it  not  for  the  wonderful  fertility 
of  their  foil. 

Their  waywodes  (or  princes  as  they  are 
generally  dill  called)  are  Greeks,  who  pur- 
chafe  their  offices  for  large  fums  of  monev, 
the  porte  generally  receiving  about  80,000 
pounds  derling  for  every  nomination,  and 
who  are  obliged  to  maintain  themfelves  in 
their  pods,  by  continually  feeing  thofe  who 
can  ferve  or  hurt  them  at  Condantinople  ; for 
befdes  the  complaints  which  frequently  are 
made  againft  them,  other  Greeks  are  con- 
dantly  caballing  at  the  porte  to  get  them 
removed,  and  to  obtain  their  places.  The 
waywodes  mud,  befides  raffing  large  fums  to 
defray  all  thefe  expences,  and  live  in  afflu- 
ence with  a large  train  of  dependents,  who 
follow  them  from  Condantinople,  hoard  up 

diffident 
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fufficient  to  fecure  a fafe  and  fplendid  retreat 
to  themfelves  when  recalled  from  their  way- 
wodffiips  to  their  former  homes,  where, 
though  the  fear  of  punifhment  is  ever  hang- 
ing over  them,  and  destroying  their  repofe, 
they  maintain  within  their  own  houfes  a weak 
and  oStentatious  magnificence.  It  is  eaSy  to 
conceive  how  much  the  miferable  fubje&s  of 
their  defpotifm,  while  in  office,  muSt  fuffer 
from  the  impositions  neceffiary  to  anfwer  fuch 
calls  of  rapacity. 

The  boyars  are  obliged  to  furnifh  money 
to  the  waywode,  and  they  in  return  oppreSs 
the  people  by  all  kinds  of  exactions,  exclu- 
sively of  the  public  taxes,  which  go  immedi- 
ately into  the  waywode’s  purfe,  and  which 
are  multiplied  ad  infinitum,  and  exa6ted 
with  the  utmoSt  leverity  : thefe  taxes,  which 
are  not  in  proportion  to  the  property  of 
the  people,  aggravate  them  beyond  defcrip- 
tion;  they  murmur,  but  mud:  lubmit  and 
pay. 

Among  the  hardships  of  the  Moldavians 
may  be  reckoned  their  being  obliged  to  fur- 
niffi  a fupply  of  corn  to  Constantinople,  at  a 
certain  price  fixed  when  they  firSt  came 
under  the  TurkiSh  yoke  : this  was  originally 
edabliffied  as  a favour  to  thofe  countries, 
but  has  now  become  an  intolerable  burthen. 
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as  the  price  now  bears  no  proportion  to  the* 
prefent  vajue. 

Another  great  caufe  of  complaint  is  the 
paffage  through  their  country,  or  refidence 
in  it,  of  a Turkifh  army  in  time  of  war. 
The  excefles  which  thefe  undifeiplined  hordes 
commit  are  beyond  defeription,  plundering 
and  laying  wafle  the  country,  and  often 
deftroying  whole  villages,  and  maffacring 
their  defencelefs  inhabitants;  hence  it  is 
not  unufual  for  the  inhabitants  to  flee  with 
their  mod  valuable  effects  to  the  woods  and 
mountains  for  concealment,  as  foon  as  they 
hear  of  the  approach  of  an  army:  I was 
myfelf  a witnels  of  the  terror  of  the  Molda- 
vians for  a limilar  event.  Being  a prifoner, 
in  1778,  at  Galaz  (when  hoftilities  had  taken 
place  in  l'ome  parts,  between  Ruflia  and  the 
Turks,  which  had  nearly  ended  in  a war) 
I was  awakened  one  night  by  the  cries  of 
women,  and  the  noile  of  the  preparations 
made  by  the  whole  town  to  flee,  on  a ru- 
mour (which  proved  groundlefs)  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a Turkifh  army.  I then  learnt 
that  every  family  was  provided  with  a wag- 
gon, and  one  or  more  horfes,  to  efcape  in 
cafe  of  danger. 

The  Turkifh  foldiery,  if  they  flay  but  a 
fhort  time  in  a place,  caufe  fo  much  havock, 
that  the  unfortunate  Moldavians  and  Wa- 
lachians, 
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lachians,  returning  to  their  homes  after  thefe 
monfter's  have  withdrawn,  are  for  a con- 
iiderable  time  unable  to  rebuild  their  houles, 
and  procure  feed  and  other  requifites  for 
the  cultivation  of  their  corn  fields  and  vine- 
yards, which  the  l urks  have  rooted  up. 

The  following  circumflances  will  prove 
how  much  realon  the  Moldavians  in  par- 
ticular have  to  prefer  the  dominion  of  Ruffia 
to  that  of  Turkey. 

At  the  peace  of  Kainargi  it  was  ftipulated, 
that  the  waywode  fhould  not  be  removed 
without  the  confent  of  the  court  of  Ruffia, 
in  order  to  deliver  the  people  from  the  op- 
prefiion  neceffarily  attendant  on  a frequent 
change  of  their  rulers.  The  porte,  how- 
ever, in  1777-5  fent  to  the  waywode  Gica 
a particular  friend  of  his,  who,  pretending 
illnefs,  requeued  Gica  to  pay  him  a vifit, 
under  pretence  of  communicating  to  him 
affairs  of  fecrefy;  the  attendants  of  the  way- 
wode were  lent  out  of  the  room,  when  a 
band  of  ruffians  rufhed  into  the  apartment 
from  a private  door,  and  murdered  this  un- 
happy credulous  man.  A lucceffor  was  im- 
mediately appointed,  without  confulting  the 
court  of  Ruffia,  or  its  minifter  at  Conflan- 
tinople.  This  is  the  nation  whole  fcrupulous 
ohfervance  of  treaties  is  fo  much  vaunted  by 
fome  writers. 
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While  Moldavia  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ruffians,  during  the  lad:  war.  Prince  Potem- 
kin treated  the  inhabitants  with  the  utmofl 
indulgence,  and  exempted  them  from  all 
kind  of  taxes,  fo  that  they  returned  with 
great  relu&ance  under  the  Turkiffi  yoke.  It 
is  little  confolation  to  them  to  be  governed 
by  princes  or  governors  of  their  own  reli- 
gion, for  their  iituation,  if  not  their  inclina- 
tion, makes  them  as  rapacious  as  Turks.  The 
contemptuous  and  humiliating  treatment  all 
ranks  meet  with  from  the  Turks  is  impa- 
tiently borne  by  a race  of  people  naturally 
haughty,  and  afpiring  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, and  particularly  the  Boyars,  who 
are  treated  by  the  Ruffians  as  equals  and  as 
gentlemen,  and,  if  they  emigrate,  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  civil  or  military  fervice. 

If  there  were  any  deficiency  of  proof  to 
edabliffi  the  miferable  debility  of  the  Turk- 
iffi government,  with  regard  to  its  didant 
provinces,  and  the  horrible  devadation  to 
which  thofe  provinces  are  fubjeft,  we  diould 
find  it  in  the  eulogid:  of  Turkey,  Mr.  Peyl- 
fonel.  He  was  French  conful  in  the  Crimea, 
in  1758,  when  a rebellion  broke  out,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  extortions  of  the  officers  of  the 
porte,  relative  to  the  ichetirah , or  tranlport- 
ine  of  corn.  The  rebellious  Tatars,  to  the 
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overrun,  in  feven  clays,  the  province  of  Mol- 
davia, carried  off  forty  thoufand  Haves,  fpread 
terror  and  defolation  on  all  fides,  and  the 
porte  had  no  other  means  of  fettling  this 
diffurbance  than  by  depofing  the  reigning 
khan,  Alim  Guerrai,  and  placing  in  his  room 
Krim  Guerrai,  the  rebel  chief.  At  this  time, 
lays  Mr.  Pevlfonel,  we  faw  the  plains  of 
Kichela,  covered,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
with  male  and  female  Haves  of  all  ages,  cat- 
tle, camels,  horfes,  Hieep,  and  all  kinds  of 
plunder,  heaped  together.  The  whole  of  this 
booty  was  taken  from  a Chriftian  province 
fubjeft  to  the  porte.  Krim  Guerrai,  in  return 
for  his  exaltation,  endeavoured  to  caufe  the 
effe&sto  be  reHored  to  their  proprietors,  and 
the  prifoners  to  be  fet  at  liberty ; but,  not- 
withftanding  the  vigorous  and  determined 
meafures  of  this  prince,  he  could  only  wreH 
from  the  rapacious  banditti  under  his  com- 
mand a fmall  part  of  their  plunder.  Of  the 
Haves,  many  were  lecreted  or  fold,  and  many 
dead  from  brutal  treatment,  fo  that  only  half 
the  number  of  the  prifoners  returned  to  their 
country.  This  is  the  account  of  PeyHonel, 
the  friend  of  Krim  Guerrai;  but  it  is  well 
known,  that  he  himfelf  had  a part  of  the 
plunder,  and  that  only  luch  were  fent  back, 
whofe  age  rendered  them  unfit  for  their  pur- 
pofes.  I was  informed,  in  Moldavia,  from 
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the  regifters,  that  there  were  above  thirty 
thoufand  iouls,  tne  flower  of  their  youth, 
who  never  returned.  Surely  tins  pidture  of 
delegating  barbarity  fufficiently  marks  the 
character  of  the  Tatar  hordes  ; and  if  we 
add,  that  they  were  conflantly  making  in- 
curlions  into  Ruflia,  Poland,  Circaflia,  &c. 
to  carry  ofl  the  inhabitants,  plunder  and 
burn  the  villages,  it  fufficiently  juflifies  the 
court  of  Ruflia  in  taking  pofleffion  of  this 
neft  of  thieves  and  murderers,  and  reducing 
them  to  fomething  like  focial  order  and  fub- 
ordination.  In  head  of  being  blamed,  as  the 
emprefs  has  been,  by  thole  Chriflians,  who 
always  fvmpathile  with  i yrks,  and  by  thole 
politicians  who  think  the  duration  of  their 
ufurped  empire  a defirable  objedi,  the  ought 
to-  receive  the  thanks  of  all  men,  of  whatever 
nation,  and  particularly  of  Chriftians,  who  are 
not  degraded  by  prejudices,  or  corrupted  by 
the  practice  of  flmilar  enormities.  The 
whole  reign  of  the  Tatars  has  been  an  infult 
to  mankind,  and  a difgrace  to  human  nature, 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Ottoman  fbltans. 
Was  it  to  be  expedfecl  that  a power  like 
Ruflia  ffiould  fufter  itfelf  to  be  thus  inlulted 
by  a horde  of  lavages,  when  the  could  redrels 
the  grievance  ? and  had  lhe  not  a right  as 
lovereign,  as  a Chriflian,  and  as  a friend  to 
hymanity,  to  protedf  her  feeble  neighbours., 
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who  had  no  other  iupport  to  look  to,  and 

$ 

whole  plunder  and  depopulation  ftrengthened 
her  enemy  as  well  as  theirs  ? She  had  a fa- 
cred  right,  and  the  mouth  is  unholy  which 
dares  to  arraign  it. 

The  connection  of  the  Tatar  hordes  with 
the  Turks,  both  in  origin  and  religion,  in- 
duces me  to  review  the  ilate  of  their  moft 
celebrated  feat,  the  Crimea  (or  Krim)  though 
it  has  now  paffed  under  the  dominion  of 
Rullia,  and  has  been  abandoned  by  a great 
part  of  its  former  inhabitants.  To  this  1 am 
the  more  prompted  by  the  erroneous  ideas 
which  have  been  propagated  in  Europe  rela- 
tive to  that  meal ure,  to  the  country  in  gene- 
ral, and  to  the  nature  of  their  ancient  go- 
vernment, hitherto  fo  little  known.  What 
much  furprifes  me  is,  that  M.  de  Peyffonel, 
who  had  io  good  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
the  moil  accurate  information  on  this  iubjecl, 
has  totally  negleCted  it,  and  fpcaks  of  the 
Tatar  government  conformably  to  the  com- 
monly received  notions  of  it.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  the  moll  attentive  travellers  go  into 
a country  with  falfe  notions  of  things,  and  if 
nothing  occurs  to  undeceive  them,  they  re- 
main in  their  error.  To  explain  all  this,  it 
may  be  neceffary  to  prefent  a Iketch  of  the 
Tatar  modes  of  warfare,  and  their  fmall  de- 
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gree  of  civilization,  and  to  notice  the  im- 
proved {fate  of  maimers  and  commerce  which 
is  arifing  under  the  fofrering  care  of  Ruffia. 

The  name  of  Tatar,  not  Tartar,  is  com- 
mon to  a vafr  number  of  thofe  roving  and 
uncultivated  tribes,  who  inhabit  the  wide 
extent  of  country  from  the  northern  frontier 
of  China  to  the  borders  of  Hungary,  and 
from  among  whom  have  arifen,  in  darker 
ages,  the  conquerors  and  the  founders  of 
many  mighty  empires.  The  tribes  on  the 
north  of  the  Euxine  had,  like  many  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Turkifh  empire, 
been  fubje&ed  to  a kind  of  dependence; 
they  vielded  little  in  time  of  peace,  and  in 
war  fupplied  only  a predatory  banditti,  little 
lefs  terrible  to  their  friendly  neighbours  than 
to  the  hoftile  power. 

In  very  early  ages  the  empire  of  the  Cri- 
mea (the  ancient  Cherfonefus  Taurica)  arofe 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  {fill  more  ancient  and 
extenfrve  dominion  of  the  khans  of  Kapt- 
chak.  It  took  its  name  from  the  town  of 
Krim,  of  which  fome  ve friges  now  remain  ; 
it  is  at  prefent  called  Elki-Krim  (Old-Krim) 
and  was  a place  of  great  trade  in  the  year 
1237,  when  the  Mongul  Tatars  efrablifhed 
their  dominion  in  this  peninfula.  Thefe 
princes  were  wholly  independent,  until  the 
Genoefe,  having  efrablifhed  themlelves  there 
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in  the  15th  century  for  the  fake  of  com- 
merce, obtained  fucli  an  afcendency  as  to 
depofe  or  eledt  the  native  khans  at  pleafure. 
Over  the  principal  gate  of  Kafifa  there  ftill 
exifts  a Genoefe  infcription,  in  bad  Latin, 
and  the  arms  of  the  republic.  The  Turks 
having  expelled  the  Genoefe,  began  in  like 
manner  by  refipedting  the  independence  of 
the  khans,  elpecially  as  they  had  embraced 
the  Mahomedan  religion  ; but  they  loon  al- 
fumed  the  right  of  confirming  their  election, 
and  finally,  of  nominating  them  to  office. 
Under  the  hands  of  Turkey,  the  Black  Sea, 
which  had  formerly  been  the  fcene  of  a very 
a61ive  commerce,  was  fhut  up  by  the  narrow 
policy  of  the  divan,  and  the  ports  of  the  Krim 
gradually  lofl  that  fplendor  and  magnifi- 
cence now  attefted  only  by  their  ruins.  No 
friend  of  humanity  can  do  other  wife  than  re- 
joice that  fuch  matters  have,  by  the  events 
of  war,  been  di-ipofiefled  of  this  important 
country,  and  that  it  has  fallen  under  the 
control  of  a power,  whole  more  liberal  and 
enlightened  views  tend  to  revive  a decayed 
commerce,  to  polifh  barbarian  ferocity,  and 
to  render  a portion  of  the  globe,  which  had 
been  almott  a defert,  again  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive. 

Immediately  as  the  emprefs  got  pofleflion 
of  the  Krim,  fhe  projected  the  recal  of  trade 
§ and 
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and  manufaflures  to  a fpot  lb  well  fituated 
for  them  ; fhe  immediately,  and  at  a great 
expence,  formed  new  eftablilhments  for  that 
purpofe,  fent  a number  of  troops  to  prole# 
her  new  dominions,  and  allowed  the  reigning 
khan  to  retire  on  a liberal  penfion. 

The  following  account  of  the  former  go- 
vernment of  that  country,  which  I had,  in 
1781,  from  Seid-Effendi,  vizir  to  Shaheen 
Guerrai,  the  reigning  khan,  and  which  I 
found  by  other  information  to  be  perfe&ly 
accurate,  I prefent  as  the  more  deferving  no- 
tice, as  no  juft  account  of  that  government 
has  hitherto  appeared.  To  compare  it  with 
the  ancient  feudal  governments,  and  to  offer 
a number  of  conjectures  which  would  arife 
from  an  inveftigation  of  that  lubjeCt,  would 
be  foreign  to  my  prefent  purpofe,  and  a talk 
1 am  not  qualified  to  undertake,  but  it  may 
furnifn  matter  for  the  fpeculations  of  others. 

The  khan  was  always  the  eldell;  male  of 
the  Guerrai  family,  defcended  from  G eng  is 
Khan , except  there  was  fome  natural  inca- 
pacity which  excluded  him  from  the  fuccef- 
fton,  or  that  the  country,  which  fometimes 
happened,  interfered,  and  eleCted  another, 
but  always  one  of  the  Guerrai  family,  and 
the  ekleft  and  neareft  to  the  right  line  of 
defeent.  Afterwards  this  family  became  very 
numerous,  and  it  was  uifficult  to  dctci  mine 
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who  had  the  belt  claim,  fo  that  the  khans 
were  latterly  wholly  elective.  Thofe  moil 

j * 

concerned  in  the  election  were  the  beys  and 
the  murias  ; but  the  general  opinion  of  the 
nation  was  alio  considered,  as  the  nomination 
of  an  un warlike  or  unpopular  khan  would 
occafion  an  opposition.  on  the  part  of  the 
people. 

After  the  Turks  became  formidable  to  the 
Krim  Tatars,  the  porte  eStabliShed  a right 
of  approving  the  election,  and  afterwards  of 
appointing  the  khan  folely.  The  beys  and 
principal  murfas  (or  myrfas)  Sometimes  wrote 
to  Constantinople  to  Solicit  the  Sovereignty 
for  the  prince  whom  they  preferred,  and  fome- 
times  the  candidates  bribed  the  porte. 

The  khan  retained  his  Sovereignty  only 
during  the  pleafure  of  the  Ottoman  fultan, 
and  annually  a capugee-bafhi  was  lent  from 
Constantinople  with  a firman  confirming  him 
for  the  year  to  come.  By  the  peace  of  Kai- 
nargi,  in  1774,  the  Krim  was  declared  inde- 
pendent, and  the  Tatars  reftored  to  their 
privilege  of  eledling  their  own  Sovereign. 

If  the  khan  was  depofed,  it  was  by  a fir- 
man (or  hatti-fherif)  of  the  fultan,  brought 
from  Constantinople  by  a capugee-bafhi; 
His  deposition  was  often  the  conSequence  of 
complaints  againSt  him  by  the  principal 
people  of  the  Krim,  or  of  diffatisfa&ion  on 
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the  part  of  the  porte  of  his  condudl  in  time 
of  war,  or  tardinefs  in  fupplying  the  capital 
with  corn  ; but  he  was  never  put  to  death. 

The  lad:  unfortunate  khan,  who  reigned 
when  I received  this  information,  was  an  ex- 
ception. He  quitted  Ruffia,  and  retired  to 
Condantinople,  where  he  was  at  firft  received 
with  great  didindlion,  then  exiled,  and  after- 
wards put  to  death. 

The  depofed  khans  were  iometimes  exiled 
to  a didant  part  of  the  empire,  or  one 
of  the  Greek  idands,  but  generally  the 
porte  gave  them  a chiftlik , or  kind  of  farm, 
confiding  ,of  a country  - houfe  and  culti- 
vated lands,  between  Condantinople  and 
Adrianople,  whither  they  carried  with  them 
their  domedics,  and  fuch  as  were  attached 
to  their  fortunes.  There  are  at  prefen t 
nearly  three  hundred  princes  of  the  family 
redding  in  thofe  parts,  who  fometimes  ren- 
der the  roads  unfafe,  as  they  or  their  people 
cannot  entirely  abandon  their  old  cudom  of 
plundering.  They  are  the  next  heirs  to  the 
Ottoman  throne,  and  the  reigning  family  has 
often  been  nearly  extindh  At  prefent  there 
are,  belides  the  fait  an,  only  two  fons,  dill  very 
young,  of  his  late  uncle  Abd-  ul-hamid, 
Selim  himlelf  has  no  children  : he  is  much 
addidted  to  a vice  which  generally  carries 
with  it  this  puniihment. 

When 
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When  the  Sultan  appointed  a khan,  he 
wrote  to  the  four  beys,  informing  them  that 
he  had  named  luch  a prince  for  their  fove- 
reign. 

The  khan  was  as  defpotic  as  the  Ottoman 
fultan  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  which  in 
common  cafes  was  that  of  the  koran ; in 
extraordinary  cafes,  or  where  he  did  not 
choofe  to  appeal  to  the  law,  there  was  no 
reftraint  on  his  power,  except  with  refpe6l  to 
the  beys  families,  as  fhall  be  hereafter  men- 
tioned, and  in  affairs  which  concerned  the 
nation  at  large. 

The  khans  had  no  land  of  their  own,  ex- 
cept a very  little  about  Bagfhiferrai. 

All  the  foils  of  the  Guerrai  family  are 
fliled  fultans . 

There  was  a council,  or  rather  eftate  (itat) 
compofed  of  the  four  eldeft  perfons  of  four 
families  who  have  the  title  of  bey  (the  fame 
as  the  Arabic  beg)  or  prince.  The  names 
of  thefe  families  are  Sherin,  Barin  (or  Baron,) 
Maniur,  and  Sigevut. 

The  fird:  family  is  very  numerous  ; of  the 
fecond,  two  perfons  only  were  living  in  1 782 
of  the  Manfurs  there  are  alfo  many,  but  of 
the  Sigevuts  few.  The  Sherins,  who  are 
clfeemed  the  moft  noble,  and  to  whom  the 
fovereignty  would  devolve,  were  the  Guerrai 
family  extin6f,  frequently  marry  daughters  of 
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theGuerrais,  and  fometimes,  though  not  often, 
out  of  the  mort  confiderable  Mvrfas  fa- 
milies. 

The  khan  was,  by  the  conftitution  of  the 
government,  obliged  to  confult  them  in  mat- 
ters of  peace  and  war,  and  all  matters  which 
concerned  the  nation  in  general,  and  to  con- 
firm all  matters  of  importance  written  by  the 
khan  to  Constantinople,  or  any  other  courts, 
by  their  Signature. 

The  khan  could  not  put  to  death  any  one 
of  the  families  of  the  beys,  without  permif- 
fion  from  Constantinople  ; he  could  only  im- 
prilon  them.  Formerly  they  were  judged  by 
the  other  beys  and  the  khan,  and  if  the  other 
beys  were  implicated  in  his  crime,  by  the 
murfas,  or  body  of  landholders. 

Neither  the  beys,  nor  any  of  their  family, 
could  ferve  the  khan  in  any  office  whatever. 

A bey  could  not  fell,  or  otherwise  alie- 
nate the  family  lands  and  pofTeffions,  which 
were  inherited,  not  by  his  children,  but  by 
his  fucceffor  in  office  or  dignity.  I he  mo- 
ney and  moveable  effects  the  beys  could  leave 
to  whom  they  pleafed,  and  it  was  in  thisr* 
manner  that  they  provided  for  their  children. 
All  the  individuals  of  ?he  bevs  families  were 
called  murfas,  except  the  perfon  inverted 
with  the  dignity  of  bey. 
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In  criminal  cafes,  the  beys  as  well  as  the 
murfas,  oil  whofe  lands  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted, feized  the  offender,  and  fent  him  to 
the  khan  or  other  officer  of  juftice.  This  is 
to  be  underftood  of  capital  offences;  in  cafes 
of  lefs  importance  they  might  punifh  by 
beating. 

o 

There  was  another  effate,  compofed  of  the 
murfas  or  proprietors  of  land,  and  who  con- 
fidered  themfelves  as  a leparate  clafs  from 
the  people ; their  ideas  of  diftin&ion  on  this 
head  exa<5tly  correfpond  with  thofe  received 
in  Europe,  of  gentlemen  or  nobles . The  word 
murfa  (in  Perfa  mirfa)  fgnifies  lord,  or  feig- 
neur,  and  we  fhould  tranflate  it  efquire , lord 
of  the  manor , or  leJJ'er  baron , while  the  beys 
are  the  great  barons  or  peers . 

The  eldeft  fonsof  the  murfas  inherited  their 
father’s  lands,  and  not  the  eldeff  males  of  the 
family,  as  was  the  cafe*  with  the  beys.  Of  their 
money  or  other  effe&s  they  difpofed  as  they 
pleafed  to  their  younger  children.  They  had 
the  fame  jurifdi<ffion  as  the  beys  in  cafes  of 
offences  committed  on  their  lands,  that  is, 
beating  or  imprifoning,  and  fending  the  of- 
fenders to  the  khan  or  other  tribunals. 

The  khan  might  put  to  death  a murfa,  but 
he  always,  when  the  nature  of  the  cafe  ad- 
mitted delay,  judged  the  offender  before  the 
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beys,  or  an  affembly  of  the  murfas,  or  fuch 
of  his  friends  who  infilled  on  feeing  juftice 
done  to  him  according  to  the  koran. 

In  matters  of  national  concern,  or  which 
might  occaliou  a general  dilcontent,  the  khan 
affembled  the  murfas  as  well  as  the four  beys  ; 
the  latter  a6lii)g  always  as  a check  on  the 
great  power  of  the  khan,  and  red; raining  the 
power  which  an  union  of  the  murfas  fome- 
times  had  rendered  too  dilating.  In  former 
times  the  beys  and  the  murfas  depofed  their 
fovereign,  when  his  condufl  had  occasioned 
a general  difcontent ; but  this  was  confidered 
as  fo  dangerous  a hep,  that  it  was  never  re- 
curred to,  except  in  very  urgent  neceliities. 

The  peafantsor  country  people,  who  formed 
the  body  of  the'  nation,  were  free. 

The  peafant,  who  farmed  a piece  of  land 
for  agriculture  or  pafture,  paid  to  the  bey  or 
murfa,  who  was  the  owner,  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  produce  for  rent. 

If  the  land  was  his  own,  he  paid  only  ten 
per  cent,  to  the  bey  or  murfa,  in  whole  dil- 
tridl  it  lay. 

The  peafant  difpofed  of  his  property  as  he 
pleaded  ; if  he  died  intehate,  the  law  of  the 
koran  decided  the  fucceflion. 

When  the  khan  railed  an  army  for  war,  he 
feat  a fummons  to  the  beys  and  murfas  to 
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furnifh  their  quota,  which  was  fixed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  people  who  dwelt 
on  their  poffeffions.  Every  bey  or  murfa  com- 
manded the  body  he  brought  into  the  field. 
The  khan  gives  the  foldiers  neither  pay  nor 
pfovifions ; their  officers  or  themfelves  pro- 
vided what  was  neceffary  till  they  pa(Ted  their 
frontier,  when  they  fubfifted  on  plunder, 
whether  the  country  belonged  to  a friendly 
or  an  inimical  power.  Almoff  every  Tatar 
had  a horfe  and  arms  of  his  own. 

A part  of  the  booty,  which  they  always 
made  whenever  they  palled  their  frontier, 
belonged  to  the  khan,  a part  to  their  bey  or 
murfa,  and  the  remainder  to  themfelves, 
which  was  generally  the  moff  considerable. 

Neither  the  beys  nor  the  murfa  were  per- 
mitted to  make  war  with  one  another ; and 
the  people  were  forbiden  to  take  a fin  a re  in 
their  perfonal  quarrels. 

There  was  another  clafs  of  the  people,  who 
dwelt  in  cities  and  towns,  and  who  paid  no 
rent  to  the  beys  or  murfas  for  the  ground  their 
houfes  ffood  on,  or  their  gardens  or  fields, 
which  belonged  to  themfelves,  or  they  hired 
of  other  proprietors,  as  thefe  lands  or  grounds 
belonged  to  the  city  or  town  ; nor  were  they 
fubje<51  to  be  called  out  to  war ; though  they 
often,  for  the  fake  of  plunder,  voluntarily 
joined  the  corps  of  fome  bey  or  murfa. 
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There  were  feme  other  perfons  in  the  Krim, 
who  had  the  title  of  bey,  but  they  did  not  be- 
long to  the  ejiate  or  etat9  and  were  in  effed 
only  common  murfas. 

There  was  a dais'  of  people  alfo  called 
courtiers ,'  kapu-khalki9  people  of  the  forte  or 
gate,  that  is,  the  court,  becaule  juft  ice  was 
anciently  adminiftered  by  the  judge  fitting  at 
his  gate  ; they  conlifted  of  the  vizir,  khuzna- 
dar-bafhi,  defterdar,  akhtagibev,  kapigi-bafhi, 
&c.  The  khan  appointed  any  perlon  he 
pleafed  to  thefe  offices,  as  murfas  or  their 
ions,  merchants,  Turks,  &c.  and  when  they 
had  an  office,  if  they  were  of  an  inlignifi- 
cant  family,  they  were  called  aga,  and  their 
fons  took  the  title  of  murfa.  The  beys  and 
great  murfas  fometimes  gave  their  daughters 
in  marriage  to  the  courtiers  if  they  were  be- 
come perfons  of  confequence,  but,  however, 
this  was  rare,  and  generally  by  the  folicita- 
tion  of  the  khan. 

The  great  officers  of  the  date  were 
i.  Galga-Sultan.  lie  was  governor  of 
the  city  of  Akmedfchit,  and  its  diftrid,  where 
he  always  redded.  He  was  always  of  the 
'Guerrai  family,  and  had,,  in  his  diftrid,  power 
of  life  and  death,  as  the  khan  himfelf.  No 
perfon  older  than  the  reigning  khan  could  be. 
appointed  to  this  office,  fie  had  a court, 
and  officers  of  the  fame  denomination  as  the 
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khan,  viz.  a vizir,  khaznatlar,  &c.  It  has 
been  always  underllood  by  thole  who  have 
treated  of  the  Krim,  that  sralp'a-iultan  was 
the  khan’s  elded  ion  ; this  was  never  the  cafe. 

2T.  Nuruddin-Sultan.  He  alio  could  be 

/ 

of  no  other  family  but  of  the  Guerrai.  He 
had  the  lame  privileges  as  galga-fultan,  but 
could  not  put  to  death  ; he  refided  always 
with  the  khan,  but  had  no  part  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice,  or  any  other  depart- 
ment, farther  than  giving  his  advice,  or 
tranfactins;  for  the  khan  in  his  name  inch 
bulinefs  as  he  entrufted  him  with.  His  office 
leems  to  have  been  a kind  of  occafional  lieu- 
tenant to  the  khan,  alwavs  at  hand. 

3.  Or-Bey  (or  ore-bey  as  it  is  pronounced) 
lived  at  Perekop,  called  Or.  His  privileges 
were  the  fame  as  thofe  of  galga-fultan  ; ex- 
cept that  he  could  not  put  to  death  ; he  was 
not  alwavs  of  the  Guerrai  family,  but  fome- 
times  a S her  in,  in  which  cafe  he  had  no  vizir , 
but  he  had  all  the  other  officers  of  his  court 
the  fame  as  a fultan. 

4.  Ak-kirman-Seraskir  was  always^  a 
fultan,'  and  had  power  of  life  and  death.  He 
relided  at  Akkirman , before  the  l urks  took 
poffeffion  of  Befarabi ; he  was  alfo  governor 
of  the  Nogai-Tatars  before  they  emigrated 
from  the  plains  on  the  north  of  Perekop  to 
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the  Kuban ; he  had  the  fame  officers  as  galga- 

5.  Kuban-Seraskir  had  the  lame  power 
and  privileges  as  galga-fultan,  being  always 
a fultan  of  the  Cuerrai  family.  Befides,  every 
tribe  of  the  Kuban- Fatars  had  a feralkir, 
who  adminiftered  juftice  in  the  tribe,  but  was 
under  kuban-ferajhr , and  could  not  put  to 
death. 

Belides  thefe  there  were, 

1.  The  Mufti  in  the  Krim,  appointed  by 
the  khan,  and  who  refided  with  him  at  Bag- 
chilerrai,  but  there  was  no  body  of  ulema  to 
check  the  power  of  the  government,  as  at 
Conflantinople.  When  the  Turks  were  in 
poiTeffion  of  KafFa,  they  had  a mufti  there, 
but  he  never  was  confulted  by  the  Tatars,  or 
buffered  to  meddle  in  their  affairs. 

2.  A kadilalkir  or  (kazialkir)  in  like  man- 
ner appointed  by,  and  redding  with  the 
khan. 

3.  Twenty-four  kadis  (or  kazis)  one  in 
every  confiderable  dilf  riel,  befides  kadis  in  the 
Kuban,  where  every  kadi  had  a diftridl  of  fe- 
veral  villages  or  encampments  of  tents. 

Thus  this  lingular  government  feems  ori- 
ginally to  have  been  feudal,  but  was  after- 
wards, when  the  Tatars  became  Mahome- 
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Hans,  modified  by  the  adoption  of  the  laws 
of  the  koran.  The  Tatars  acknowledged  thd 
fultan  of  Conftantinople  as  kalif  and  head  of 
their  religion.  They  never  could  be  per- 
iuaded  to  leave  off  eating  horfefiefh,  which  is 
forbidden  by  the  Mahomcdan  law  to  Mufel- 
mans.  The  Turkiih  muftis  wifelv  decided, 
that  horfefiefh  was  forbidden  to  all  other 
Mahomedans  to  eat,  but  not  to  the  Tatars, 
as  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  it,  and  that 
thereby  it  ceafed  to  be  a fin. 

r * 

The  Revenues  of  the  reigning  Khans  were, 

1 ft.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  corn  the  No- 
gais  grew. 

o o 

2.  The  produce  of  the  salt  lakes — very 
little  fait  was  the  property  of  individuals — - 
thev  rendered  him  about  one  hundred  thou- 

J 

find  dollars  a year,  that  is,  about  twelve  thou- 
land  five  hundred  pounds  fterling. 

3.  The  duty  on  imports  and  exports, 
which  ufually  amounted  to  the  fame  lum  of 
one  hundred  thouland  dollars,  or  twelve  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  pounds  fterling. 

’ 4.  Subsidies,  which  the  Ottoman porie paid, 
to  the  khan  in  time  of  war,  and  frequently 
other  fums,  to  affift  in  armaments,  and  to 
keep  the  Tatars  in  good  humour. 

5.  The  fums  annually  lent  by  the  Otto- 
man fultan  to  defray  the  expences  of  Galga- 
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fultan’s  court,  and  to  pay  the  officers  of  the 
khan’s  court,  as  vizir,  khafnadar,  &c.  with  a 
Ariew  to  render  them  more  dependent. 

6.  The  pay  of  the  feimans , a body  of  troops 
of  about  1,600,  who  ferved  as  guards  to  the 
khan,  was  always  lent  from  Conflantinople. 

The  Turks,  in  return,  could  always  rely 
on  a body  of  auxiliary  cavalry  from  the  Krim 
and  the  Kuban. 

The  Chriflians  and  Jews  paid  a capitation 
tax,  as  in  Turkey,  to  the  beys  or  murfas  ; but 
they  were  infinitely  lefs  vexed  than  in  1 ur- 
kev,  enjoyed  more  protection, and  were  treated 
with  lefs  infolence  and  indignity. 

The  revenue  ot  Shaheen-Guerrai-Khan,  in 
1 78 1 , amounted  to  900,000  dollars,  without 
calculating  the  fums  ufually  lent  from  Con- 
flantinople ; this  fum  makes  about  1 1 2,500 
fielding. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  was  then  re- 
duced to  about  100,000  fouls  in  the  Krim, 
and  600,000  fouls  in  the  Kuban  ; two  thirds 
of  the  inhabitants  had  emigrated  to  Turkey 
fmce  the  beginning  of  that  khan’s  reign, 
which  was  the  laid.  In  the  autumn  of  1 777, 
the  Tatars  of  the  Krim  alone  met  the  Ruf- 
fian army,  under  Prince  Proforofsky,  in  the 
plains  of  Salguir,  with  forty  thoufand  men, 

all  well  mounted  and  armed.  In  1782,  the 
* large 
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large  citv  of  Kaffa  confided  only  of  450  houfes 
inhabited. 

4 

It  may  not  be  inappofite  to  fay  a few  words 
on  the  reig-n  of  the  lad;  khan  of  the  Tatars, 
and  the  final  extinction  of  the  Tatar  domi- 
nion in  the  Krim. 

In  the  treaty  ot  peace  of  Kainargi,  con- 
cluded in  July  1774?  the  independence  of  the 
Krim  was  dipulated  in  thefie  words. ‘Ait.  III. 
44  All  the  Eatar  people,  thofe  of  Crimea,  of 
44  Budgiac,  of  the  Kuban,  the  E difans,  Geam - 
44  bouiluks  and  Edifchku/s,  Jhall,  without  any 
44  exception , be  acknowledged  by  the  two  empires 
44  as  free  nations,  and  entirely  independent  of  any 
“ foreign  power,  and  fall  be  governed  by  their 
44  own  fovereign  of  the  race  of  Gingis-Khan, 
44  eledled  and  raifed  to  the  throne  by  all  the 
44  E atar  people  ; who  fLall  govern  them  accord - 
44  ing  to  their  ancient  laws  and  ufages , render - 
44  ing  no  account  whatever  to  any  foreign  power ; 
44  it  is  for  this  reafon  that  neither  the  court  of 
44  Buff  a nor  the  Ottoman  porte  ought  not  to 
44  meddle , under  any  pretext  whatever,  in  the 
44  election  of  the  faid  khan,  nor  in  their  affairs, 
44  domed ic,  politic,  civil,  and  interior,  but,  on 
44  the  contrary,  acknowledge  and  confder  the 
44  faid  Eatar  nation  in  its  political  and  civil 
44  fate,  on  the  fame  footing  as  other  powers , 
44  which  govern  by  themf elves,  and  are  depen - 
. 44  dent  on  God  alone . With  ref  peel  to  the  cere - 
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“ monies  of  religion , as  the  "Tatars  profefs  the 
“ fame  worjhip  as  the  MuJ'elnians , they  jhall 
44  regulate  t hem f elves  with  regard  to  his  high - 
44  grand  kalifi  oj  Mahometan ifm,  accord- 

44  to  the  precepts  which  their  law  prefer ibes 
44  to  them , without , however , prejudice  t<r 
46  the  confirmation  oj  their  civil  and  religious 
44  liberty , &?6\” — 44  Rufiia  engages  to  withdraw 
44  ;/j  troops , the  fublime  porte  to  rclin- 

44  all  right  whatever , which  he  might  have 
44  /o  the J'ortreffes , cities,  habitations , ©V.  Cr/- 
44  the  Kuban , or  the  ifiand  of  Taman , 
44  to  keep  in  any  oj  thefe  places , garrij'ons , 
44  nor  other  armed  people,  &c.  &cT 

In  confequence  of  this  flipulation  Shaheen 
Guerrai  was  elecled  khan  by  the  beys  and 
nutrias,  with  the  approbation  of  the  people, 
as  it  feemed,  for  no  difeontent  appeared 
anion?  them. 

O 

The  new  khan,  however,  did  not  long 
keep  his  popularity.  He  wiffied  to  civilize 
his  people,  and  introduce  the  European  dif- 
cipline  among  his  troops.  He  would  have 
fucceeded,  had  he  paid  more  refpedl  to  the 
deep-rooted  prejudices  of  the  people.  He 
began  by  entirely  abolifhing  t lie  old  form  of 
government;  he  raifed  new  ioldiers  and  paid 
them,  and  appointed  murfas  for  theii  officers. 
They  had  no  {landing  army  before,  but  eveiy 
mail  was  a foldier.  He  diminiffied  the  rent  paid 
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by  the  people  to  the  murfas  for  their  land, 
and  appropriated  it  to  his  own  ufe,  allowing 
fuch  murfas  as  would  ferve  in  the  armv 

J 

handfome  Hilaries.  He  affected  too  much 
the  manners  of  the  Chriffians  or  Ruffians, 
though  he  obferved  with  punCuality  all  the 
ceremonies  of  his  religion.  His  expences 
were  thus  increafed  beyond  his  income,  and 
he  could  not,  like  his  predeceffors,  apply  for 
pecuniary  affiffance  to  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
which  had  cealed  to  pay  the  falaries  of  the 
officers  of  his  court.  He  ftruck  a new  coin 
at  an  enormous  expence  ; the  mint  was  con- 
duced by  a German.  He  farmed  out  the 
different  branches  of  the  revenue  to  people 
who  exacted  the  payment  with  a rigour 
hitherto  unknown.  He  eftablifhed  a corps 
of  artillery,  and  endeavoured  to  form  a ma- 
rine; but  want  of  revenue  prevented  him 
fucceeding  in  any  one  undertaking. 

The  Turks  law  with  jealoufy  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Tatars,  and  lamented  being 
deprived,  in  all  probability,  of  their  affiffance 
in  any  future  war,  as  the  khan  declared  his 
intention  of  remaining  neutral,  as  the  only 
means  of  making  his  people  formidable,  and 
maintaining  his  independence.  The  Turks 
laboured  inceffantly  by  their  emiffaries,  who 
were  moffly  religious  enthuliaffs,  to  ffir  up 
the  people  to  rebellion.  They  fucceeded  in 
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railing  fuch  a {pint  of  difcontent,  that  the 
khan,  fearful  of  his  perfonal  fafety,  called  in 
a body  of  Ruffians,  and  placed  fmall  corps  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  Turks 
had,  previoufly  to  this,  lent  a body  of  troops 
to  Taman,  and  beheaded  one  of  the  khan’s 
commanders. 

I arrived  at  the  Ruffian  fortrefs  of  Jani- 
kali,  in  October  1 777,  and  was  letting  out 
for  Bagfhirai,  when  news  arrived  that  the 
Tatars  had  fuddenly  fallen  on  the  dilpcrled 
Ruffians  in  every  part  of  the  Krim  and  the 
Kuban  at  the  lame  time,  and  had  cut  them 
all  off  ; the  Khan  himfelf  luckily  efcaped  to 
the  Ruffian  head-quarters.  Tha  Ottoman 
Porte,  at  the  lame  time,  had  appointed  a new 
khan,  and  lent  him  to  the  port  now  called 
Sebaftopolis,  with  live  fhips  of  the  line.  A 
Ruffian  army  foon  entered  the  Crimea;  the 
Tatars  were  defeated,  and  during  the  winter 
reduced  again  to  obedience  to  their  khan. 
The  Ruffians  are  accufed  of  committing  fome 
cruelties  on  this  occalion.  If  they  cannot  be 
juffified  as  Chriftians  for  following  the  law 
of  retaliation,  they  are,  as  men,  fome  what 
exculable. 

The  Tatars,  though  reduced  to  obedience, 
could  not  be  kept  in  that  flate  by  the  few 
'troops  the  khan  could  rely  on;  he  was 
therefore  obliged  to  have  an  auxiliary  army 

from 
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from  Ruffia,  and  the  porte  made  feveral  at- 
tempts to  excite  a frefh  rebellion.  The  em- 
prefs,  at  laft  tired  out  by  the  continual  alarms 
they  occalioned,  and  determined  no  longer  to 
fuffer  her  fubje£ts  to  be  expofed  to  the  cala- 
mities the  incurfions  of  thefe  barbarians  oc- 
calioned,  feized  on  the  Krim  and  Cuban  in 

i 

1783.  The  khan  retired  to  Kaluga,  in  Ruf- 
fia Minor,  where  he  was  allowed  a very  large 
penfion  by  the  emprefs,  and  treated  in  every 
reipeft  as  a fovereign;  but,  unaccuftomed  to 
a quiet  and  inactive  life,  he  quitted  Ruffia,  and 
went  to  Conftantinople,  where  at  fir  Id  he  was 
received  with  great  diftin&ion,  but  was  foon 
fent  into  exile  to  a Greek  ifland,  and  one  day, 
as  he  was  in  his  bath,  he  was  feized  and 
ftrangled,  and  his  head  fent  to  Co'nftantino- 
nople. 

I bes;  the  reader  will  excufe  a fhort  di^ref- 
lion  refpedling  myl'elf,  as  it  may  throw  lome 
light  on  the  character  or  morals  of  the  people 
1 was  among.  The  ~th  December,  1777,  1 
failed  from  Janikali,  in  a fmall  veifel,  for 
Kafta,  (the  road  by  land  being  unfafe)  which 
had  juft  been  taken  by  the  Ruffians,  under 
General  Balmaine,  bv  ftorm,  and  manv 
Turks,  who  were  at  Kafka,  had  been  put  to 
the  fword  by  a Greek  corps  from  Janicali, 
who  all'o  robbed  my  fervant  of  all  my  bag- 
gage, to  a very  confiderable  amount,  and 
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which  I never  recovered.  Inftead  of  mak- 
ing the  port  of  Kaffa,  we  were  driven  by  a 
ilorm  along  the  coaff,  and  after  lofing  our 
bowlprit  and  all  our  anchors,  we  were  in 
great  diftrels  for  water,  being  eighty  perfons 
on  board,  all  military  men.  We  made  feveral 
delcents  on  the  coaff  to  procure  water,  but 
were  always  beaten  off  by  the  Tatars;  at  laff 
we  palled  Belaklava,  and  lay  to  in  the  gulph 
of  Giosleve,  oppolite  the  port  of  Sebaffopo- 
lis,  where  we  law  the  Turkifh  fleet  at  anchor. 
The  mailer  of  a Turkifh  merchant  fliip 
came  out  to  us,  and  we  bargained  with  him, 
for  about  fifty  pounds  fterling,  for  a calk  of 
water,  which  he  promifed  to  bring  us  off  in 
the  night ; but  as  loon  as  he  got  on  fhore,  we 
obferved  one  of  the  Turkifh  frigates  loofen- 
ing  her  topfails  to  come  out.  It  was  nearly 
night,  and  we  put  to  lea  and  bore  away  for 
the  Danube,  the  only  port  we  could  reach 
with  the  wind  we  had,  preferring  to  throw 
ourfelves  on  the  mercy  of  the  Turks  to  pe- 
rilling by  thirff.  I was  the  only  perfon  in 
the  veffel  who  could  navigate  her  out  of 
light  of  land.  The  captain,  who  was  a 
G reck,  had  become  mad.  I found  two 
Turkilh  charts  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  dif- 
fered in  the  latitude  of  the  Danube  a de- 
cree. I examined  the  coaff  of  Anatolia, 
which  I had  furveyed  that  lummer  from 
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Conftantinople  to  Kitros,  and  by  that  judged 
which  was  the  bed:. 

We  arrived  late  off*  Sulina-mouth,  but  the 
wind  not  permitting  us  to  enter,  a Turkifti 
boat  came  out  to  us;  and  here  1 cannot 
enough  commend  the  humanity  we  expe- 
rienced from  the  crews  of  feveral  Turkifii 
merchant  veffels.  We  had  only  a hawfer 
and  a boat  anchor  to  hold  the  ftiip.  The 
water  was  very  fmooth.  It  was  already  night. 
They  fent  out  five  large  boats  manned  to 
tow  us  in,  if  there  fhoukl  be  any  danger,  and 
they  remained  with  us  all  night.  We  got 

J O O 

fafe  into  the  river  in  the  morning. 

The  next  day  I fet  oft  for  Galatz,  intending 
to  go  by  land  to  Ruffia.  In  the  river  I found 
two  new  Turkifh  50  gun  fhips,  without  their 
guns  or  crews.  I had  known  the  captains 
at  Conftantinople,  and  was  received  with 
kindnefs  by  them. 

The  1 ft  January,  1 778, 1 went  to  the  Greek 
governor  to  pay  him  a complimentary  vifit; 
I found  a very  cold  reception  from  him;  he 
was  feated  on  his  fopha  with  a Turk,  in. 
appearance  of  fome  diftindhon,  who  imme- 
diately produced  a warrant  from  the  pallia 
of  Ebrahil  to  cut  oft”  my  head  and  thofe  of 
26  perfons  who  were  come  with  me  from 
the  veftel.  The  executioner  was  ftanding  in 
the  room,  with  a bag  to  put  our  heads  in, 
and  a heap  of  fawduft  was  laid  in  the  court 

before 
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before  the  houfe  to  abforb  the  blood.  My 
Greek  interpreter  was  fo  terrified,  that  he 
could  utter  no  other  word  than  quel  J'accc , 
pointing  to  the  bag  in  which  his  head  was  to 
be  put.  Luckily  I was  not  intimidated;  but 
I was  obliged  to  fpeak  for  myfelf  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  with  great  difficulty  perfuaded 
the  officer,  who  was  filiktar  (fword-bearer) 
to  the  pafha,  that  1 was  an  Englifhman,  and 
came  with  no  ill  intentions;  that  were  I an 
enemy,  in  the  fituation  in  which  we  came 
into  the  Danube  the  cuftom  of  all  nations 
granted  us  an  afylum.  He  then  told  me,  we 
were  accufed  of  coming  into  the  Danube 
with  a defign  to  burn  the  two  Turkifh  ffiips 
of  war.  In  fhort  my  arguments,  and  a few 
thoufand  dollars  in  Ruffian  bank  notes,  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  go  back  to  the  pafha  for 
freffi  inftru&ions,  and  to  fend  to  the  captains 
of  the  Turkifh  ffiips  of  war,  who  engaged  to 
anfwer  with  their  heads  that  I was  an  En- 
glifhman, and  a friend  of  the  captain  paffia’s. 
It  was  a lucky  circumfirance  that  they  had 
ieen  me  with  the  captain  pafha,  and  knew 
that  I really  was  an  Englifhman. 

I afterwards  learnt  that  the  Greek  gover- 
nor, who  had  at  firft  received  me  with  great 
civility,  was  our  accufer. 

We  remained  prifoners  at  large  in  the 

town  three  months,  when  an  order  from  the 

captain 
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captain  pafha  came  to  let  us  depart,  and  “ that 
u we  Jhould  he  Jo  little  molejled , that  if  a bird 
“ perched  on  the  majl-top  it  Jhould  he  driven 
“ away” 

While  I was  in  the  quarantine  at  the  Ruf- 
fian frontier,  in  September  1778,  there  palled 
75,000  Chriftians,  obliged  by  the  Ruffians 
to  emigrate  from  the  Crimea  (35,769  males.) 
The  Armenian  women,  who  came  from 
Kaffa,  were  more  beautiful,  and,  1 think,  ap- 
proached nearer  that  perfedt  form  which  the 
Grecians  have  left  us  in  their  ftatues,  than  the 
women  of  Tino.  Thefe  people  were  fent  to 
inhabit  thex country -abandoned  by  the  Nogai 
Tatars,  near  the  wed:  coaft  of  the  fea  of  Azof 
(Palus  Maeotis)  but  the  winter  coming  on 
before  the  hcufes  built  for  them  were  ready, 
a great  part  of  them  had  no  other  flicker 
from  the  cold  than  what  was  afforded  them 
by  holes  dug  in  the  ground,  covered  with 
what  they  could  procure  : they  were  people 
who  all  came  from  comfortable  homes,  and 
the  greateft  part  perifhed ; leven  thoufand 
only  were  alive  a few  years  ago.  A colony 
from  Italy  to  the  banks  of  the  Boryfthenes, 
in  1783?  had  no  better  fate,  owing  to  the  bad 
management  of  thofe  who  were  commiffion- 
ed  to  provide  for  them,  and  not  to  the  cli- 
mate ; nor  have  colonies  of  Germans  been 
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more  fortunate  in  Ruffia — but  this  is  a digref- 
lion. 

I fhall  here  take  the  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting a few  errors  into  which  fome  writers 
of  celebrity  have  fallen. 

With  refpect  to  the  title  of  fultan,  borne 
by  the  Gengilkhan  family,  and  to  that  of 
khan  (written  frequently  by  the  French,  who 
do  not  diftino-uiih  the  found  of  an  in  from  an 
n when  not  followed  by  a vowel,  kam  and 
chain , as  they  write  Edimbourg,  & c.)  Baron 
de  Tott  has  made  fome  oblervations  which 
require  correction.  TIis  errors,  which  are  not 
entirely  cleared  up  by  Peyffonel,  arife  from 
• not  having  obferved  the  different  force  which 
thefe  words  have  in  the  different  countries 
where  they  are  ufcd.  They  are  both  words 
of  command,  and  (contrary  to  Tott’s  alfertion) 
are  uled  bv  the  Turkilh  emperors  to  exprefs 
fevereismty,  as  is  evident  from  the  Arabic  in- 

J 1 

fcription  on  the  Ottoman  money  : Sultan , ebn 
id Julian , Abdulhamtd  khan , dame  mtilkhu,  Sul- 
tan, Jon  of  a fultan , Abdulhamtd  the  khan , whofe 
reign  be  perpetual.  Thefe  terms,  however,  are 
ufd  very  differently  in  Perlia  ; jhah , which 
among  the  Tatars  is  equivalent  to  khan  or 
king,  is  the  only  title  taken  by  the  Perfian 
monarch  : in  that  country  khan  anfwers  to 
the  Turkilh  pafia , and  is  therefore  taken  by 
the  governors  of  provinces,  whillt  fultan , 
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which  there  fignifies  limply  commander,  is  a 
title  given  to  a captain  of  horfe.  In  my  time, 
a man  was  made  khan  or  governor  of  Bender- 
rik,  and  his  foil,  who  commanded  a body  of 
cavalry,  was  called  fultan . I fpeak  of  the 
prelent  acceptation  of  thefe  words,  not  of  their 
more  ancient  ligniiication. 

Tott  is  erroneous  in  dating;,  that  the  bev 
of  the  Sherins  condantly  reprefents  the  live 
other  beys.  In  the  kinguejhes , or  extraordi- 
nary affemblies,  as  well  as  in  all  the  public 
convocations,  the  bey  of  the  Sherins,  though 
fir  ft  in  rank,  reprefents  only  his  own  family  ; 
the  beys  of  the  other  houfes  are  alio  prelent, 
and  reprefent  each  their  own  family. 

1 he  hijloncal  journal  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Crimea,  which  was  kept  at  Bagtjhiferrai , is 
probably  a valuable  document : Peylfonel 

leems  to  doubt  of  its  exigence,  or  at  lead:  to 
fuppofe,  that  it  is  little  more  than  a compila- 
tion from  general  traditions,  made  by  fome 
I atar  of  learning;  it  is,  however,  certain  that 
Inch  a journal  was  regularly  kept  there  by  a 
family,  who  have  handed  it  down  from  father 
to  fon  with  the  fame  regularity  as  a limilar 
journal  is  kept  at  the  porte  at  Conftantinople  : 
the  khans  often  referred  to  it. 

The  caverns  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  Crimea,  particularly  at  Tepekirman,  half 
a league  from  Bagtfhiferrai,  have  given  rile 
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to  much  curious  {peculations:  from  their 
fituation  on  the  Tides  of  deep,  and  often  per- 
pendicular (ides  of  rocky  mountains,  as  well 
as  from  the  regularity  of  their  {fracture,  it 
is  evident  that  they  have  been  excavated  by 
human  art,  but  whether  as  fepulchral  monu- 
ments, as  fortreffes,  or  as  places  of  refuge  for 
cattle  in  time  of  invafion,  or  for  whatever 
other  ufe,  is  at  the  prefent  day  doubtful. 
The  objection  of  Mr.  Peyffonel,  who  thinks 
it  impoffible  for  cattle  to  have  climbed  to 
fiich  a height,  is  certainly  erroneous  as  to  its 
practicability,  fince  the  Tatars  at  prefent  actu- 
ally do  put  herds  of  goats  every  night  into 
fome  of  them,  by  means  of  ffeps  cut  in  the 
rock,  which,  had  he  palled  a night,  as  I did, 
in  that  beautifully  romantic  vale , he  might  have 
been  an  eye  witnefs  of;  others,  indeed,  have 
no  fiich  accefs,  and  might  ferve  as  a refuge  to 
the  maters  of  the  flocks  themlelves. 

What  has  been  faid  fiifhciently  illuftrates 
the  political  (late  of  the  Tatars.  In  their 
education,  there  is  little  to  fupply  the  mind 
with  knowledge,  and  whatever  marks  of  fa- 
gacity  are  difcoverable  among  them,  are  to 
be  attributed  to  natural  genius,  and  the  effect 
of  an  active  mode  of  life,  which,  even  among 
(avages,  beftows  a (liarpnels  and  accui  acy  of" 
intellect.  Their  acquired  information  is  very 
limited  ; reading  and  writing  conflitute  their 

higheft 
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highed  branches  of  education,  and  in  the 
fciences  in  general  they  are  lefs  informed  even 
than  the  Turks  themlelves.  Like  mod:  bar- 
barians, their  own  country  is  to  them  at  once 
the  pattern  of  excellence  and  the  boundary 
of  knowledge;  and  the  chief  officers  of  date 
themlelves  were  ignorant  of  the  geography 
or  relative  lituation  of  every  other  country. 

The  T atar  mode  of  fighting  has  no  re- 
femblance  to  European  tadics ; it  is  one  con- 
tinued fcene  of  confulion  and  tumult,  though 
it  gives  occahon  to  the  dilplay  of  great  agility, 
and  no  fmall  portion  of  a barbarous  kind  of 
Ikill.  Alternately  flying  and  advancing  in 
detached  parties,  many  kinds  of  conted  are 
carried  on  at  once  ; the  labre,  the  pike,  and 
lire  arms,  are  all  employed,  and  they  fight 
alike  on  horfeback  or  on  foot,  though  the 
former  is  their  mod  common  mode.  The 
regularity  and  difcipline  of  the  modern  Eu- 
ropean battles  has  greatly  contributed  to  pro- 
duce a correfpondent  mildnels  towards  the 
conquered  ; but  in  this  defultory  warfare  the 
paffions  of  the  individuals  are  let  loofe,  per- 
fonal  fury  augments  the  favage  horror  of  the 
fcene,  and  the  enemy  is  never  ipared,  unlefs 
he  be  diffidently  unhurt  to  become  valuable 
as  a Have. 

It  is  not  furprizing,  that  on  the  emprels’s 
obtaining  pofleffion  of  the  Krim,  a great 
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number  of  its  Tatar  inhabitants  fhould  emi- 
grate from  their  country.  Belidcs  the  re- 
ligious prejudices  of  thefe  people,  their  un- 
fettled and  turbulent  habits  rendered  them 
little  adapted  to  that  induftry  and  civiliza- 
tion, which  it  was  her  endeavour  to  intro- 
duce into  her  newly  acquired  dominions. 
Thofe  who  chofe  to  leave  the  country,  had 
leave  to  fell  their  lands  and  other  property, 
which  was  protected  by  the  Ruffians.  She 
did  not  act  with  them  as  the  Turks  and  Ta- 
tars ever  did  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
tries they  conquered  ; thofe  who  chole  to  re- 
main, were  left  in  the  quiet  poffelfion  of  their 
property  and  their  religion,  and  enjoyed  every 
protedtion  and  privilege  as  a Ruffian  Chriftian 
fubjefit. 

The  Tatar  hordes  now  no  more  fwell  the 
Turkifh  army,  nor  mark  their  road  with  firnok- 
ing  villages  laid  in  allies,  and  murdered  inha- 
bitants ; thofe  hordes,  who  penetrated  even 
into  Pruffia  and  Silefia,  ravaged  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, and  Rufiia,  deftroying  by  fire  and  fiword 
every  habitation,  every  living  creature  they 
could  not  carry  off,  tying  their  priloners  to 
their  horles  tails,  and  thofe  priloners  were 
the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Chriftian  nations, 
led  away,  never  more  to  return  from  flavery 
and  violation  to  their  friends  or  their  country  ; 
thefe  hordes  are  now  either  difperfed  among 
their  brother  lavages  in  Alia,  or  civilized  by 
their  conquerors. 
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The  Political  State  oj  Greece . 


^ Ii  E political  ftate  of  Greece  has  long 


announced  to  the  attentive  oblerver 


that  explolion  which  late  events  feem  to  have 
rapidly  promoted.  Greece  can  no  longer 
fubmit  to  the  Turkilh  yoke ; (lie  pants  for 
emancipation,  and  already  afpires  to  be  rank- 
ed among  the  independent  {fates  of  Europe. 
The  rile,  or  rather  the  renovation  of  her 
power  will  form  an  important  tera  in  Euro- 
pean politics  : to  appreciate  its  probable confe- 
quences  we  mu  ft  conlider  thepaft  and  prelent 
circumftances  of  that  famous  country  ; we 
muff  recur  to  the  ecliple  of  her  former 
iplendor  by  the  Turkilh  conqueft,  to  the  long 
night  of  barbarifm  and  oppreflion  in  which 
Ih'er  has  been  whelmed,  and  to  thofe  ftrugo-les 
which  of  late  years  have  fhown  that  Ihe  is 
about  to  awake  to  the  affertion  of  her  native 
rights. 

It  is  not  here  mv  intention  to  trace  the  de- 
tails of  clalhc  ftorv,  to  deferibe  thole  heroic 
ages,  when  the  Iplendor  of  genius  and  the 
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illumination  of  fcience  feemed  to  be  con- 
centrated within  the  narrow  boundaries  of 
Greece,  and  by  their  irradiation  to  com- 
municate animation  and  improvement  to 
furrounding  nations;  by  will  be  fufficient  for 
me  to  call  to  the  remembrance  of  the  fcholar 
l'orne  of  the  brigheft  pages  in  the  hiftory  of 
mankind  it  will  be  fufficient  to  cite  the 
names  of  thole  poets  and  orators,  thofe  ffatef- 
men  and  moraliffs,  whofe  illuftrious  deeds 
and  whole  admirable  precepts  {fill  extort  the 
applaufes  of  the  univerfe.  To  Greece  be- 
longed an  Homer  and  a Demofthenes,  a Pho- 
cian  and  an  Ariffides,  a Socrates,  a Plato,  an 
Arilfotle,  a Phidias,  and  an  Apelles  ; in  Ihort, 
in  whatever  path  the  ardent  and  eccentric 
imagination  of  man  has  fought  for  fame,  in 
. that  the  G recian  name  {lands  eminently  con- 
fpicuous,  if  not  arrogating  to  itfelf  an  unrival- 
led fuperiority. 

India  and  Egypt  had  for  many  preceding 
ages  cultivated  the  arts  ; but  thefe  countries 
were  only  the  cradle  of  knowledge  ; when 
‘tranimitted  to  the  genial  climate  of  Greece, 
foflered  by  her  political  freedom,  and  ani- 
mated by  her  vivacity  and  enterprize,  it 
quickly  attained  the  fublimeff  heights,  and 
invefeci  the  human  character  with  a dignity^ 
before  unknown.  By  what  gradations  their 
ancient  fimplicity,  temperance,  modeffy,  and 
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good  faith  funk  away,  and  how  the  decay  of 
their  virtues  involved  the  ruin  of  their  genius, 
their  hiftory  will  fhew:  let  the  philanthro- 
pic, perilling  the  inftruCtive  leffon,  weep  over 
the  fall  of  human  greatnefs;  or  rather  let  him 
colleCt  from  the  fatal  example,  new  incite- 
ments to  energy  and  perfeverance  in  the  caufe 
of  private  and  public  virtue. 

Ancient  Rome,  the  victorious  rival  of 
Greece  in  arms,  caught  from  her  captive  the 
infpiration  of  genius  ; but  the  never  reached 
a fimilar  degree  of  fublimity ; fhe  imitated, 
but  never  equalled,  the  poets,  the  orators,  the 
hiftorians,  the  artifts  of  G reece,  according  to 
the  ingenuous  acknowledgment  of  the  fir  ft  of 
Gatin  poets : 

<c  Excudent  alii  fpirantia  mollius  sera, 
u Credo  equidem : vivos  ducent  de  marmore  vultus  > 

<c  Orabunt  caufas  melius,  coelique  meatus 
<c  Defcribent  radio,  &c. 

Indeed  no  nation  ever  arrived  fo  nearly  at 
perfection  in  every  branch  of  fcience.  The 
genius  of  the  ancient  Grecians  feems  to 
have  been  endowed  with  as  preternatural  a 
ftrength  as  the  bodies  of  Homer’s  heroes. 
Their  poetical  imagery  was  fplendid  and 
fublime,  their  oratorical  tropes  bold  and  ener- 
getic, their  fpeculative  philofophy  manly  and 
comprehenfive.  Of  the  effeCt  of  their  paint- 
ings we  can  judge  only  from  hiftory,  but 

their 
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their  hatues  have  reached  to  the  prefen t times  ; 
they  poflefs  a dignity  more  than  human  ; they 
feem  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  genius,  tahe,  and  ex- 
ecution, and  though  often  imitated  defy  the 
hand  of  the  copy  ill. 

Such  a nation  could  not  have  fallen  under 
the  voke  of  a Turkifh  conqueror,  had  the 
not  been  prepared  for  that  difgrace  by  a long- 
period  of  debalement  and  liiperhition.  When 
this  lah  and  mold  terrible  catahrophe  arrived, 
the  law  her  cities  and  palaces  laid  in  afhes, 
and  the  magnificent  monuments  of  her  anci- 
ent  o-lorv  levelled  with  the  duh  bv  the*rude 
ftrokes  of  thofe  ferocious  barbarians  ; lhe  law 
her  foils,  a race  who  had  graced  and  dignified 
iociety,  flaughtered  without  dihinction  and 
without  mercy,  or  lubje&ed  to  a captivity  hill 
worle  than  {laughter  ; yet  hill  her  weeping, 
genius  teemed  to  linger  among  the  melan- 
choly ruins,  and  reluctantly  to  lea\  e them,  to 
carry  with  her  the  faint  remnants  of  leai  n~ 
ing  and  tahe  into  more  fortunate  regions, 
where  lhe  lowed  the  feeds  of  that  civilization 

and  fcience  which  at  the  prefen t day  fo  emi- 
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nently  flourilh  in  Europe. 

Conquered  Greece  polilhed  Rome,  but  the 
conquerors  were  Romans.  Conquered  Gicece 
did  not  polifh  Turkey,  for  the  conquerors 
were  Turks.  The  infenlibility  of  thefe  bar- 
barians is  ahonifhing  : living  amid  the  chul- 

o-ence 
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gence  of  genius,  they  have  not  caught  one 
ipark  ; they  gaze  with  unfeeling  ftupidity  on 
the  wonder  and  boaft  of  art,  on  their  glori- 
ous monuments,  on  their  temples,  and  con- 
clude they  were  built  by  genii,  and  then 
deftroy  them,  to  burn  the  marble  for  lime 
to  make  ftucco  for  their  own  taftelefs  houles, 
whence  the  fine  arts  are  banifhed ; where 
ignorance,  tyranny,  fuperftition,  and  grols 
fenfuality  only  dwell  in  fad  and  ftupidly- 
folemn  pom]),  or  iffuihg  out  with  favage 
furv,  lay  wafte  the  country  round,  and  imbrue 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  helplefs,  mur- 
dering without  remorfe  thole  they  have  con- 
quered. Thus  the  fineft  countries  in  the 
world  are  become  deferts  ; part  inhabited  by 
favage  beafts,  and  part  by  more  favage  men  ; 
the  poor  aborigines  Ikulking  in  hiding  places 
like  the  timid  hare  (which  epithet  the  Turks 
give  them  in  derifion)  while  thofe  beafts  of 
prey  roam  abroad. 

Every  object  moral  and  phylical,  the  fair 
face  of  nature  and  the  intellectual  energies 
of  the  inhabitants,  have  alike  been  blafted 
and  defiled  by  the  harpy-touch  of  Turkifh 
tyranny.'  As  an  inftance  of  thole  changes 

J J O 

which  the  country  has  undergone,  wre  need 
only  conlider  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  now  an 
almofl  uninhabited  defert,  which  was,  not 
only  in  ancient  times,  but  when  it  was  taken 

by 
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by  the  Turks  from  the  Venetians,  populous 
and  exceedingly  rich.  The  gentry  lived  like 
princes  in  fplendor,  and  even  the  peafants 
had  each  of  them  at  lead;  a diver  cup,  fpoon, 
knife,  and  fork.  The  number  and  excel- 
lency of  its  productions  were  wonderful.  At 
prefent  only  a little  cotton,  dome  dlk  and 
wine,  and  a few  drugs,  are  its  produce,  all 
to  no  great  amount.  Even  the  falines  (or 
falt-works)  which  were  fo  great  a branch  of 
revenue  and  commerce  to  the  Venetians,  have 
produced  nothing  fince  the  Turks  have  been 
podeffed  of  the  ifland. 

Of  the  defe&s  of  the  Grecian  character 
dome  are  doubtleds  owing  to  their  ancient 
corruptions;  but  mod  of  them  take  their 
rife  in  the  humiliating. date  of  depreddon  in 
which  they  are  held  by  the  Turks,  i his 
degradation  and  dervility  of  their  dtuation 
has  operated  for  centuries,  and  has  confe- 
quently  produced  an  accumulated  efdeCt  on 
the  mind;  but  were  this  weight  taken  off, 
the  eladicity  and  vigour  of  the  foul  would 
have  wide  room  for  expandon,  and  though 
it  cannot  be  expefted  that  they  would  at 
once  rife  to  the  proud  animation  of  their 
former  heroes,  they  would  doubtlefs  difplay 
enemies  of  mind,  which  the  iron  hand  of 

D 7 

defpotifm  has  long  kept  dormant  and  inert. 
It  is  rather  adonidiing  that  they  have  re- 
1 tained 
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gained  fo  much  energy  of  character,  and  are 
not  more  abafed,  for  like  noble  courfers 
they  champ  the  bit,  and  fpurn  indignantly 
the  yoke  ; when  once  freed  from  thefe,  they 
will  enter  the  courle  of  glory.  The  truth  of 
thefe  obfervations  will  appear,  whether  we 
coniider  the  Greeks  in  their  common  cha- 
mber as  one  people,  or  whether  we  coniider 
them  according  to  their  local  and  peculiar 
diftindions. 

When  we  view  the  Greeks  in  their  more 
comprehenfive  character  as  a nation,  their 
fuperiority  over  the  Turks  in  knowledge  is 
furprifingly  great ; they  poflefs  a great  degree 
of  genius  and  invention,  and  are  of  fo  lively 
an  imagination,  that  they  cannot  tell  -the 
fame  Hory  twice  without  varying  the  em- 
bellifhments  of  circumftance  and  diclion  ; 
added  to  this,  both  men  and  women  fpeak 
much,  and  with  wonderful  volubility  and 
boldnefs,  and  no  people  are  lucb  natural 
orators;  numbers  of  them  fpeak  Italian,  but 
all  have  an  adlivity  and  fprightlinefs  which 
ftrongly  contrails  with  the  Hup  id  and  pom- 
pous gravity  of  the  Turks ; an  European 
feels  himfelf  as  it  were  at  home  with  them, 
and  among#  creatures  of  his  own  fpecies, 
for  with  Mahomedans  there  is  a diftance,  a 
non-alfimilation,  a total  difference  of  ideas, 
and  the  more  he  knows  their  language  the 

more 
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more  he  perceives  it ; on  the  contrary,  the 
mere  intimately  he  knows  the  Greeks,  the 
more  limilar  does  lie  find  them  in  habits  and 
manners  to  other  Europeans:  their  bad  re- 
putation is  more  owing  to  the  flander  of  the 
French  (their  mortal  enemies)  than  to  fo 
great  a degree  of  demerit.  In  general,  they 
are  an  agreeable  and  a ferviceable  people, 
hut  they  are  much  given  to  levity,  are  immo- 
derately ambitious,  and  fond  of  honourable 
diftindtions ; but  this  very  ambition,  now  a 
weaknefs,  when  they  have  nobler  objects  ta 
purfue  will  lead  them  to  greatnefs. 

From  the  account  given  by  Tott  (vol.  i.  p. 
1 1 8)  of  the  difturbances  excited  by  the  pa- 
triarch Kirilo,  it  would  appear  that  the  Greeks 
have  not  yet  entirely  abandoned  that  fpir-it 
of  fuperftition  and  bigotry,  which  was,  per- 
haps, the  main  cauie  of  their  former  down- 
fall. 

It  mu  ft  be  obferved,  however,  that  thefe 
difputes  are  not  fo  much  foftered  among 
themfelves,  as  they  are  owing  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Latin  church,  which  wais  the  cafe  in 
the  inftance  alluded  to,  where  the  foundation 
of  the  conteft  was  a bull  of  the  pope,  dire&cd 
again  ft  the  Greek  church. 

1 hcv  bear  the  Furkifh  voke  with  greater 
impatience  than  other  Chriftians  (who  have 
long  cealed  to  ftruggle  again  ft  it)  and  poflets  a 

ipirit 
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fpirit  of  enterprize  which,  however  ridiculed 
by  lome  authors,  often  prompts  them  to  noble 
atchievcments.  Their  ancient  empire  is  frefli 
in  their  memory;  it  is  the  fubjeft  of  their 
])opular  fongs,  and  they  fpeak  of  it  in  com- 
mon converfatioii  as  a recent  event. 

That  they  pollels  a firm  and  manly  cou- 
rage, not  with  Handing  the  inlinuations  of 
their  calumniators,  lias  been  too  often  tefti- 
fied  to  be  in  the  leaft  doubtful;  the  inftances 
which  they  have  difplayed  in  the  Ruffian 
fervice  have  been  truly  linking.  They  are 
paffionate,  and  fometimes  given  to  affaffi- 
nation;  but,  except  in  Zante  and  Cephalonia, 
the  ftiletto  is  not  fo  frequent  with  them  as 
with  the  Italians,  whom  they  in  general  re- 
iemble,  the  beft  of  them,  if  we  add  more 
energy,  being  very  fimilar  in  char  after  to  the 
Venetians,  and  the  worft  to  the  Genoefe. 

The  mold  oblervable  difference  in  the 
Grecian  charafter  is  between  thole  of  Con- 
ftantinople  and  their  countrymen  of  the 
iflands.  The  merchants  and  lower  orders'  of 
the  Conftantinopolitan  Greeks  have  indeed 
no  very  marked  charafter;  they  are  much  the 
fame  as  the  trading  Chrifrians  in  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  that  is  to  fay,  as  crafty  and  frau- 
dulent as  the  Jews,  but  left  fo  than  the  Ar- 
menians, who  are  the  molt  fubtle  of  all 
ufu  re  rs, 
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But  there  is  in  a fuburh  called  the  Fenar 
a race  of  Greeks  who  call  themfelves  nobles, 
and  affedt  to  defpife  thole  of  the  iflands : they 
are  certain  opulent  families,  from  which  are 
generally  appointed  the  drogomans  of  the 
porte,  and  the  waywodes  of  Walachia  and 
Moldavia.  They  have  kept  thele  places 
among  them,  as  they  are  mofidy  allied  to- 
gether, and  keep  up  a conftant  connection 
with  the  officers  of  the  porte.  They  are 
continually  intriguing  to  get  thole  in  office 
removed,  and  obtain  their  places;  even  chil- 
dren cabal  againfl  their  fathers,  and  brothers 
againld  brothers.  They  are  all  people  of 
very  good  education,  and  are  polite,  but 
haughty,  vain,  and  ambitious  to  a mold  ridi- 
culous degree,  confidering  the  contempt  they 
are  treated  with  by  the  Turks.  As  to  their 
noble  extradlion,  it  is  a matter  of  great  un- 
certainty; mold  of  them  bear  the  names  of 
thofe  families  which  were-  illuftrious  when 
the  Turks  took  Conftantinople,  but  they 
would  find  it  difficult  to  prove  their  defcent. 
They  have  in  general  all  the  vices  of  the 
Turks  of  the  feraglio;  treachery,  ingratitude, 
cruelty,  and  intrigue,  which  Hops  ap  no 
means.  While  they  are  drogomans  of  the 
porte,  they  are  obliged  to  behave  with  great 
caution  and  prudence,  but  when  they 

become 
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become  waywodes,  they  are  in  nothing 
different  from  Turkifh  pafhas  in  tyranny; 
nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  when  men 
are  obliged  to  look  up  not  only  to  tyrants, 
but  to  the  very  fervants  of  tyrants,  for  ho- 
nour and  confequence;  to  flatter  their  igno- 
rance and  ffupidity,  their  foibles  and  their 
vices,  and  to  tremble  for  their  lives  at  their 
frowns,  that  cunning  takes  the  place  of  wif- 
dom,  vice  of  virtue,  and  treachery  of  forti- 
tude. I11  fuch  a fltuation  the  mind  muff 
lofe  its  vigour,  the  heart  its  generofity:  the 
abafement  of  man  by  fuch  caufes  was  never 
more  ffrongly  exemplified  than  in  the  in- 
ffance  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Fenar;  they 
do  not  weep  over  the  ruins  which  they  can- 
not reffore,  nor  glow  with  emulation  to  rear 
others  of  equal  magnificence. 

Strange  as  is  the  infatuation  which  induces 
thefe  Greeks  to  aim  at  the  poff  of  waywodes, 
it  is  perhaps  no  lefs  affonifhing  than  many  ex- 
amples which  daily  occur  in  other  nations  of 
the  power  of  ambition.  Though  ffvling 
themfeives  noble,  and  affedHng  a fuperiority 
over  the  other  Greeks,  they  are  the  only  part 
of  their  nation  who  have  totally  relinquifhed 
the  ancient  Grecian  fpirit;  they  feem  not 
anxious,  as  the  iflanders  are,  for  liberty,  but 
delight  in  their  falfe  magnificence,  and  in 
the  petty  intrigues  of  the  feraglio ; and  their 
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pride  is  to  appear  in  their  drefs  like  Turks; 
and  yet  the  iituation  which  they  are  thus- 
eager  to  obtain  is  befet  with  perils,  and 
fcarcely  one  who  holds  it  efcapes  depofition 
and  punifhment.  No  fooner  is  a waywode 
appointed,  than  he  fets  out  in  great  date  for 
his  government,  attended  by  a crowd  of  re- 
lations and  dependents,  for  all  of  whom,  as 
well  as  for  his  own  fplendor,  he  muft  pro- 
vide 'by' opprefling  the  unhappy  fubjedts  of  his 
tyranny.  Meanwhile  his  countrymen  at  Con- 
dantinople  are  engaged  in  continual  plots  for 
his  removal,  and  it  becomes  necedary  for  him 
to  accumulate  a large  fum  to  bribe  the  mb 
nifters  and  others  on  his  return,  and  to  avert 
the  perfecution,  which  continues  for  years 
afterward  to  hang  over  him. 

Thole  of  Macedonia,  &c.  are  robud,  cou- 
rageous, and  fomewhat  ferocious  ; thofe  of 
Athens  and  Attica  are  hill  remarkably  witty 
and  fnarp;  all  the  iflanders  are  lively  and  gav, 
fond  of  linging  and  dancing  to  an  excefs,  af- 
fable, holpi table,  and  good  natured  ; in  fnort, 
they  arc  the  heft ; thofe  of  the  Morea  are 
much  given  to  piracy  ; but  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  confide  ring  the  cruel  treatment 
they  have  met  with,  and  the  druggies  they 
are  continually  making  again  d the  Turks. 
Albania,  Epirus,  and  in  general  the  moun- 
taineers, are  a very  warlike,  brave  people,  but 

very 
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very  lavage,  and  make  little  fcruple  of  killing 
and  robbing  travellers  ; a Turk  cannot  ven- 
ture in  their  country  alone  ; there  is  no  one 
in  it  but  would  make  a merit  of  (hooting 
him,  fo  deeply  is  their  hatred  to  their  op- 
preffors  rooted. 

The  Greeks  of  Zante  and  Cephalonia, 
fubject  to  the  Venetians,  are  notorious,  for 
(dabbing  with  knives. 

O 

In  fome  iflands  the  people  are  not  hand- 
fome.  In  Metaline,  the  women  are  remark- 
able for  very  large  breads.  In  Tino,  the 
women  are  almod  all  beauties,  and  there  the 
true  antique  head  is  to  be  found. 

I11  general,  the  people  of  the  iflands  have 
grand  and  noble  features.  From  different 
faces  you  may  put  together,  in  walking 
through  a market  place,  the  heads  of  Apollo 
and  of  the  filed  ancient  datues. 

It  is  fcarcelv  poffble  for  any  perfon  not 
to  be  midaken  in  judging  of  the  condu6f  of 
tlqe  porte  towards  its  provinces,  by  any  ana- 
logy from  the  political  operations  of  other 
European  nations.  Amongd  us,  the  unfuc- 
cefsful  revolt  of  a whole  province  would  in- 
deed give  birth  to  fome  additional  rigour,  and 
to  fome  driking  example  of  punifhment ; 
but  the  ferocious  Turk  propofes  nothing 
diort  of  extermination,  in  order  to  free  hin\- 
felf  from  the  fear  of  future  defection.  It 

was 
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was  thus  that,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Morea,  who,  inftigated  by  the  defire  of  liber- 
ty, had  taken  up  arms  in  favour  of  Ruffia, 
returned  under  their  yoke,  a deliberate  pro- 
pofal  was  made  in  the  divan  to  (laughter  them 
all  in  cold  blood,  innocent  and  guilty,  of 
whatever  age  or  fex.  Nor  was  this  the  firft 
time  that  the  maffacre  of  the  whole  Greek 
nation  had  been  ferioully  debated  : it  was, 
however,  in  the  prefent  inflance,  fuccefsfully 
oppofed  by  Gazi-Haflan,  both  on  motives  of 
humanity  and  policy.  The  chief  argument 
which  he  ufed,  and  which  alone  carried  con- 
vidion  to  his  hearers,  was : if  we  kill  all 
the  Greeks , we  Jhall  lofe  all  the  capitation  they 
pay.  Even  without  fuch  a provocation,  ful- 
tan  Muflafa,  predeceffor  and  brother  ol  Ab- 
dulhamid,  on  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  pro- 
pofed  to  cut  off  all  the  Chrijlians  in  the  em- 
pire, and  was  with  difficulty  diffiuaded  from 
it.  Is  this  a nation  which  merits  that  Bri- 
tain ffiould  enter  into  a war  for  its  defence  ? 

It  is  wholly  incomprehenlible  to  me,  that 
any  European  nation  can  regard  the  l urks 
as  the  lawful  pofieffors  of  the  countries  over 
which  their  baneful  dominion  extends.  Such 
opinion  can  only  proceed  from  a total  igno- 
rance of  the  (late  of  the  people  whole  love- 
rei^nty  thefe  ferocious  lavages  have  ufurped, 

O * „ -j 
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and  of  the  circumftances  which  attended  their 
fubjecftion. 

Right  to  a country  is  acquired  either  by 
treaty  or  by  long  poffeftion.  Treaty  can  only 
apply  to  a portion  of  a country  ceded,  whether 
voluntarily  or  compulfatively,  by  the  fovereign 

0 

power. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  as  long  poffeffion  of 
a country  gives  an  indifputable  right  of  do- 
minion, and  that  as  this  right  of  the  Turks 
to  their  poffeffions  has  alio  been  acknow- 
ledged by  all  nations  in  their  treaties,  the 
aborigines  have  loft  all  claim  to  independence. 

- — As  to  treaties  between  the  Turks  and  other 
nations,  who  had  no  right  to  difpofe  of  the 
countries  ufurped  by  the  Turks,  they  cannot 
be  binding  to  the  Greeks,  who  never  were 
confulted,  who  never  fgned  fuch  treaties, 
nor  contented  to  their  bein°;  figned. 

O O 

When  one  nation  conquers  another,  and 
they  become  incorporated,  by  having  the  fame 
l ights,  the  fame  religion,  the  fame  language, 
and  by  being  blended  together  by  inter-mar- 
riages, a long  feries  of  years  renders  them  one 
people.  Who  can  in  England  diftinguifh  the 
aborigines  from  the  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes, 
Normans,  and  other  foreigners?  They  are  all 
Englilhmen. 

The  Greeks  were  conquered  by  the  Turks, 
but  they  were  (like  all  other  nations  they 
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conquered)  attacked  by  them  without  provo- 
cation. It  was  not  a war  for  injury  or  infult, 
for  jealoufy  of  power,  or.  the  fupport  of  an 
allv,  contcffs  which  ought  to  end  when  fa- 

J 1 o 

tisfadlion  or  fubmiffion  is  obtained ; it  was  a 
war,  having  for  its  aim  conqueft,  and  for  its 
principle  a right  to  the  dominion  of  the 
whole  earth ; a war  which  afferted  that  all 
other  fovereigns  were  ufurpers,  and  that  the 
depofing  and  putting  them  to  death  was  a 
facred  duty.  Do  the  laws  of  nations  effa- 

j 

blilh  that  fuch  a conqueff  gives  right  of  pof- 
feffion  ? They,  on  the  contrary,  declare  fuch 
conquefl  ufurpation. 

The  conquered  were  never  admitted  by 
the  Turks  to  the  rights  of  citizens  or  fellow 
fubjedts,  unlefs  they  abjured  their  religion 
and  their  country ; they  became  {laves,  and 
as,  according  to  their  cowardly  law,  the  Turks 
have  a right  at  all  times  to  put  to  death  their 
prifoners,  the  conquered  and  their  poflerity 
for  ever  are  obliged  annually  to  redeem  their 
heads , by  paying  the  price  fet  on  them.  They 
are  excluded  from  ail  offices  in  the  flate ; it 
is  death  for  a conquered  Greek  to  marry  a 
Turkifh  woman,  or  even  to  cohabit  with  a 
common’ proftitute  of  that  nation;  they  are 
in  every  refpedt  Ml  treated  as  enemies  ; they 
are  flill  called  and  diflinguiflied  by  the  name 

of  their  nation,  and  a I urk  is  never  called  a 

Greek, 
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Greek,  though  his  family  fhould  have  been 

7 D J 

fettled  for  generations  in  that  country  ; nor 
is  a Greek  called  a Turk,  though  his  ances- 
tors had  lived  centuries  111  a 1 urkifh  pro- 
vince. The  teflimony  of  a Greek  is  not 
valid  in  a court  of  judicature,  when  con- 
trailed  with  that  of  a Turk.  They  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  a different  drefs ; it  is  death  to 

O J- 

wear  the  fame  apparel  as  a Turk  ; even  their 
houfes  are.  painted  of  a different  colour ; in 
fine,  they  are  in  the  fame  lituation  they  were 
the  day  they  were  conquered,  totally  diflindl 
as  a nation,  and  they  have,  therefore,  the  fame 
right  now  as  they  then  had,  to  free  themfelves  • 
from  the  barbarous  ufurpers  of  their  country, 
whole  coildu£t  to  all  the  nations  they  have 
conquered  merits  the  eternal  execration  of 
mankind. 

In  the  war  between  Rufiia  and  Turkey, 
which  continued  from  1769  to  1774,  where  - 
ever  the  Ruffians  appeared  the  Greeks  took 
up  arms  and  joined  them.  The  hiffory  of 
this  war,  and  the  part  which  the  Greeks  took 
in  it,  are  too  well  known  for  it  to  be  neceffary 
that  I fhould  enter  here  into  any  particulars. 
The  prog  refs  that  was  made  againff  the  Turks 
was  verv  confiderable,  and  their  fleet  being 
dcflroyed  at  Chifhme,  the  capital  might  have 
been  attacked  by  the  victorious  Ruffians.  Had 
the  Ruffian  admiral  been  a man  of  any  expe- 
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rience,  or  of  an  enterprifing  charader,  that 
war  muft  have  terminated  in  the  expulfion 
of  the  Turks  from  Europe. 

Nothing  can  place  the  Turks  in  a more 
defpicable  light,  than  the  progrefs  the  Ruf- 
fians did  make,  notwithftanding  the  flownefs 
of  all  their  rAotions,  their  never  profiting  of 
any  advantage,  the  opportunities  they  loft  of 
ftriking  decilive  blows,  the  want  of  plan  or 
combination  in  every  enterprize,  and  the  un- 
military conduct  in  the  execution;  the  bra- 
very of  their  troops  indeed,  when  there  was 
a poftibility  of  fuccefs,  always  fecured  them 
vidory.  The  Ruffians  and  Greeks',  to  this 
clay,  make  reproaches  to  each  other  of  mift 
conduct ; but  as  the  accounts  hitherto  pub- 
lished are  taken  from  the  relation  of  Ruf- 
fians, we  may  iafely  conclude  that  juftice  has 
not  been  done  to  the  Greeks.  In  this  laii 
war,  when  they  aded  alone,  they  fought  like 
true  defcendants  of  their  heroic  anceftors  in 
the  little  diverftons  they  made. 

It  was  lolemnly  Stipulated  in  the  1 7th  ar- 
ticle of  the  peace  of  Kainargi  (iigned  iv  July, 
1774)  that  “ fhe  empire  of  Aujfia  rejiores 
“ to  the  fuhlime  porte  all  the  if, lands  of  the 
“ Archipelago , which  are  under  its  dependence  ; 
“ and  the  fublirne  port , on  its  part , promifes , 
“ 1 ft.  fo  obferve  sacredly,  with  refpeEl  to 
« the  inhabitants  of  tliefe  ijlands , the  conditions 

u flipul ate  d 
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^ JUpul ate d in  the  firft  article , concerning  a ge~ 
44  neral  amnefly  and  eternal  oblivion  of  all  crimes 
44  whatever , committed  or  fuf peeled,  to  the  pre- 
44  ju dice  of  the  fiiblime  porte . 2 dly.  'That 

44  neither  the  Chriftian  religion , nor  its  churches , 
44  fiall  be  expoj'ed  to  the  Jmallef  opprejjion , and 
44  that  no  hindrance  jhall  be  put  to  their  con - 
46  flrudlion  or  reparation  ; Wor  Jhall  thofe  who 
44  officiate  in  them  be  opprejfed  or  infulted . 3^/r. 
64  That  no  payment  Jhall  be  exacted  from  thej'e 
44  iflands  of  the  annual  taxes  to  which  they 
44  uwv  fubjecled,  viz.  ftnee  the  ■ time  which 
44  they  have  been  under  the  dependence  of  the 
44  Ruffian  empire , alfo , /«  confideration  of 

44  the  great  Ioffes  which  they  have  fuffered  dur - 
44  //zg  the  war,  for  the  time  of  two  years  to 
44  /a  count  Jrom  the  time  of  their  refora - 

44  //0/z  to  the  fublime  porte . 4 thly.  To  permit 

44  thofe  families  which  would  quit  their  country , 
44  efablifh  themfelves  e few  here,  to  depart 
44  freely  with  their  goods  ; to  the  end  that 
44  thoj'e  families  may  put  their  affairs  in  order , 
44  the  term  of  one  year  is  granted  to  them  for 
44  ////V  free  emigration,  counting  from  the  day  oj' 
44  the  exchanging  of  the  prefent  treaty 

Notwithftanding  this  folemn  engao;emcnt, 
the  Turks,  almoU  as  foon  as  the  Ruffians  had 
evacuated  their  conquefts,  and,  relying  on  the 
faith  of  treaties,  had  delivered  up  the  inhabi- 
tants to  their  domination,  fell  upon  their  vic- 
tims, 
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tims,  unprepared  to  refill  them,  and  mafia- 
cred  an  incredible  number,  particularly  in 
the  Morea,  where  their  vengeance  fell  with 
all  its  weight.  Whole  diftri£fs  were  left 
without  a {ingle  inhabitant,  and  this  fine 
country  is  now  almoft  a defert.  The  Greeks 
upbraid  the  Ruffians  with  abandoning  them  ; 
the  Ruffians  anfwer,  they  relied  011  the  faith 
of  treaties.  They  ought  to  have  known,  that 
the  fetva  of  the  .mufti  had  often  announced, 
that  no  faith  is  to  be  kepi  with  Chrijiians  ; hif* 
tory  furnifhed  them  with  numerous  inftances 
of  their  putting  in  practice  this  precept ; in- 
deed I know  of  no  infiance  when  they  have 
not,  if  it  appeared  to  them  that  it  was  their 
interefi  lo  to  do  ; and  yet  we  find  writers 
who  vaunt  the  fcrupuloufnefs  of  the  Turks 
in  obferving  their  treaties  ; thev  fhoukl  al- 

O J 

wavs  have  added,  when  it  was  their  inter ejl, 
and  their  ftatement  would  have  been  juft. 

So  ardent  was  the  wifh  of  the  Greeks  to 
regain  their  liberty  and  independence,  that 
neither  difeouraged  by  the  abandonment  of 
the  Ruffians,  nor  deterred  by  the  apprehen- 
iion  of  again  incurring  the  dreadful  ven- 
geance of  the  Turks,  as  foon  as  a frcfti  war 
broke  out  between  thole  powers  they  again 
took  up  arms. 

A fleet  was  fitted  out  at  Cronftad,  and  failed 

for  the  Archipelago  under  the  command  of 
$ - a brave, 
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a brave,  prudent,  and  experienced  officer. 
Admiral  Greig,  an  Englifhman,  who  had 
i'erved  in  the  former  war,  and  greatly  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  under  Count  Orlow,  who, 
from  an  officer  in  the  guards,  where  he  faw 
no  other  honorable  fervice  than  quelling  a 
riot  at  a brandy  fhop,  was  railed  to  the  fu- 
preme  command  of  a fleet  and  an  army,  and 
entrufted  with  an  expedition  which  required 
the  greateft  experience  and  talents.  The  king 
of  Sweden  rendered  to  the  emprefs  the  ef- 
fential  fervice  of  detaining-  her  fleet,  in  the 
Baltic,  by  attacking  it  in  that  fea,  and  there- 
by putting  into  her  hand  the  naval  fuperi- 
ority  which,  by  its  abfence,  would  have  paffi- 
ed  into  his.  This  ill-timed  diverfion  of  the 
king  of  Sweden  retarded  the  fate  of  Turkey, 


and  the  interference  of  other  courts  faved  it 
for  this  time  ; at  lead;  they  obliged  the  em- 
prefs to  make  peace  ; but  that  peace  would 
have  been  but  of  a few  months  duration,  had 
not  the  death  of  Prince  Potemkin  and  fome 
other  circumfhmces  intervened. 

In  the  mean  time  the  emprefs  fent  mani- 
fefloes  to  all  parts  of  Greece,  as  the  had  doae 
in  the  former  war,  inviting  the  inhabitants  to 
take  up  arms , and  co-operate  with  her  in  expel- 
ling the  enemies  of  Chrijiianity.fr om  the  countries 
they  had  ufurped , and  regaining  them  their  an- 
cient- liberty  and  national  independence. 

A Greek 
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A Greek  of  the  name  of  Sottiri  was  feift 
to  Epirus  and  Albania,  to  diftribute  manifes- 
toes,1 and  combine  an  infurreftion  with  the 
chiefs.  An  army  was  footi  raifed  ; their  head- 
quarters were  at  Sulli.  They  marched  againft 
the  pafha  of  Yanina  (Janina)  and  completely 
defeated  his  army  in  a pitched  battle,  in 
which  his  foil  was  killed,  and  defpoiled  of  his 
rich  armour. 

The  Greeks  collected  a fum  of  money  by 
voluntary  fubfeription  of  individuals,  and  fitted 
out  at  Triefte  an  armament  of  twelve  fmall 
fhips,  under  the  command  of  Lambro  Can- 
Ziani,  a Greek,  which  laded  to  the  Aichipe- 
lao'o.  They  were  every-where  victorious, 
and  the  impreflion  was  io  great  and  alarming 
to  the  porte,  that  it  had  nearly  drawn  the 
whole  Turkifh  navy  out  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
left  the  capital  expofed  to  the  attack  of  a 
formidable  Ruffian  fleet,  then  in  the  ports  of 
the  Crim. 

The  emprefs  had  fent  a captain  Plaro  to 
Sicily,  to  eftablilh  magazines  for  the  fleet 
coming  out  under  Admiral  Greig,  and  ieve- 
ml  other  perfons,  to  furnifh  the  Greeks  with 
money  and  ammunition,  and  to  remove  the 
difficulties  the  Venetians,  hill  unwilling  to 
.offend  the  porte,  had  thrown  in  their  way,  by 
ob  ft  rafting  the  communication  with  the  Ruf- 
fians by  means  of  the  port  of  Prevail,  the 

nearelt 
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neareft  to  Sulli.  In  this  ftate  of  things  the 
Greeks  lent  three  deputies  to  St.  Peter!- 
burgh,  with  complaints  againft  the  perfons 
commiffioned  to  this  fervice  by  the  emprefs. 
They  prefented  the  rich  armour  of  the  pafha 
of  Yanina’s  foil  to  her  imperial  majeffy ; but 
were  prevented,  by  the  intrigues  of  thofe  who 
feared  an  enquiry  into  their  fcandalous  pecu- 
lations, for  feveral  months  from  prefenting 
their  petition,  and  explaining  the  bufinels  of 
their  miffion  ; at  length  they  fuccedded  in 
obtaining  a private  audience  of  the  emprefsr 
to  which  they  were  conduced  by  Mr.  Zou- 
bov,  the  favourite.  They  prefented  a memo- 
rial in  Greek,  with  a tranflation  in  French, 
of  which  the  following  arc  exad  copies  ; 


T 7]  vipoXoTUT?],  Iv$o£otcctv],  tyzcrefiss-cZry 
AVTOK^aTOOKTCTT],  BoCCTiXtCrTT}  WaHTOV  TOO* 
P VHTIUV,  Vy  TCC  ££.  Vj  TOC  sP.  jf)  TOC  ££. 


KAI  TKTO  X zcpcg  £75001/  Tl  £t[A.ri  TO  oiop  (tizxpog  y^o v%3 
pOCTiUS  J'fnS'St/Tff,  To7g  U7 T'A^yoiq  TYiS  \J[A£TEgOig  AvT OXgCC- 
t ogMrig  MsyaXsioTYiTOS  zrgog  u7rox^imv3  ccvoccpogug  av 
ygovts  ocvroTg  -as^oGiCpi^o^Ev.  ix  a.7rE7i<T<xy.Evoi  Sl}  you 
uaAa,  Iv  tcrytZTr)  a.Trt\7ci(n'i%  (psgofji. et/oi  duzvozvTEg  t cog 
Qpiht clg  Grvptpogug , ag  r\  T0PVTY,g  figxovTng  zr^o^Evto-iou/  ro7g 
YlfJLZTEpOlg  <rV[A7T0t,T()i0TEg}  ol  yzg  EXxVC^EUTEg  -Grxgop  rwv 
zroofir jAwv  xXiiteuv  Trig  uvrrjg  Aut.  M £<ym  EtpECou  top  ottXx 
XCPTX  78  KOHU  £p£0£8  T8  XcifYIXV iX.5  0V0jJ.CCT0g3  OCTTSfVlXccV 
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ay  yyy  riyxg  zrpoapsoeiVy  roig  n ro£o7g  m v\pr,Xz  ocvryf 
3 'qovz  co?  c rnyeTov  Yp  ogcqov  r rig  nyoov  £uAecc£i a?,  r^v 


y-p  u TSQlznUV  UVTM. 


N.xi  BxmXri<r<ru  Kvqiu*  tsto  a re  Itsqov  r,yn 

uro'hoXovTsg  nsderav  sXttI&xv  yixg  r ayexg  U7roxQiseug} 
ToXpupuv  yovv  yAwovng  tsqog-Qsqsiv  rr; y Tumvriv  r.yuvy 
avx^oQavy  TSQog  rzg  Tsoiag  mg  uv mg  Avr.  M ey.  oz rug 
mg  ex  tuv  u^eXtpuv  nywv  uiyuruv  Qvaxxg  %r\pii/eiVy  ot  ridv 
dvxytpi&oXoog  qszciv. 

'Etsccv  Ev  is/sov  wtpXnya  r\ycav  to  y^  xvcio y ei$og  rr,g 
nyuv  zsu.Qu.yyz ikixg,  ov  vtp  vQsQr.o-s  nyug  iv  tu'jtyi  m 
ToXyeipa*  £7 TiyeiQv^eiy  eg )v  lirag  ifcpnrxTWoyspy  mv  uvmg 
Avr  M ey.  uv  tToXyitruv  uvareiv  (xg  $e  k)  ol  yeyigxveg 
avrng')  eyvwyev  yzQ3  o n 6 v-mrevg  YctQog  covriQ  (3<$sA sqo- 
rxrog  ex  ra  yy oov  eQvxg}  ivexev  ryg  xoanraXyg  uvtz,  ag 
ij'dxQev  Xp  eig  av  evQicrxerut.  O yxa  $1  eoiv  y .y  TsXotvwVy 
avsnerysiVTOogy  mg  VTrzoyzg  uvrrg  -snrcov  avrdig  iuvrovy  ug 
ocfctov  ytyxXuv  xurcpOvyuruv,  a,  ttotI  zx  enounce.  zrog- 
ay  xp  en  lystoerui  ug  UQywv  Yp  oSyyog}  r a r,yo:v  E0y8f, 

/ >>/  \ r **  t \ ~ 

yuxAJ%o[j.£yog  on  tpivopw  ryu  ZjQcczviclv  gcvtz  stti  rr\g 
jjucoy  yr.g,  ivx  xvQvifcoysv  f,y~v  uvtov  dpyygexnyov.  xuv* 
yycz’.g  dg  yovov  ygatpsi  >ij  zx  eQyx^erui.  3eooQic reiav  n 
jUUTtii  Avr.  M ey*  iv  ry  yycov  uvupoed  r!  zt og  enounce 
dvSiVy  eyvxxayev  yuo  on,  ccyro?  Xu&oov  u-nlozg  7 rotrornrug 
yoYilAUTOOVy  (pyyri^si  on  eou7ruvYi<rz  u'Jtx  ut reo  r.yuv,  J'yya- 
yz’iu  TsXvootpoQYirzi  t Yjv  zvmg  Av t.  Mry.  or i zh  uvTog 
'■OS  ng  uXXog  ezz  elg  vy<xg  u7rsXru?J)ri  ex  Twy  crcoy  vtt zp- 
ydv  oeoojxe  f,y~v  ’Ey  yovov  QzyzrXiov.  rt  yixox  QXonyXiUy 
Yp  trees  vuvgrz  A xyrrozy  xxTeo-xsvxfvruv  ^ 07rXi<rQ>i<rZk 
Jkz  mg  Tcoy  riyuv  y^yxTwv  ox-rruvrig.  elg  yovog  e£  wyxv 
exerxg  rr\v  xqyivixw  av tz  xoi'mvy  eoxTruvnre  oexx  x , 000 
yiXixtixg  yQvrz  voyvryUTU  ex  rwv  \$iuv  avr  a y^riyaruv, 
oTiXlrug  $vo  vxvg,  evexev  tztz  ol  CQuyuvoi  uTrexrewoiv  to u 

aosXQ'jv 


zo 

n 
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u$iX$ov  y?  mv  (J.y\tz(*x  aura,  rx  zXzyiXxtyitxv  t x nrxp- 
p^ovra  z<pQzi(oxv  mg  xygxg. 

OvX  ETHCrajlASI/  ZuOTE  JT-,  XX  tTXfXZV  TXg  CX$  &Yj(TX0^Xg9 

zx  ztyi<tccuzv  t ly.ri  zrvgi ov  xoviv  Xy  (rtJwgixg  <r<pzgotg  (x  x£v~ 
yxy-z^x  ovrl?tiv')  x iv  rco  o^iyeiv  Yiyxg  zig  tyv  [xw^t\v% 

Ej  zvxvTixg  xirzmXxv  vy-xg  zrgoonpzgz iv  croi  tyv  £u?iv  ?> ^ 
TX  x\v\ fjeocTx  cc'JTMy  Xj  xx  ztz7v  Txg  crxg  ^YTX'j^xg. 

Nfua'oi'j  w xcxtzx  Bx(TiXiYi'r<rci,  $o%x  mg  tu v EXXyivxv 
ZTifEug,  vzurov  feoyzQx  ocvxfzivoarxziv  tyiv  txttivyiv  yyuv  xvx- 
qo()x v.  ‘O  Ovgxvog  i<puXx%sv  mv  vyslzoxv  xi roXvrgocriv  zrgog 
£o'£xv  mg  mg  Aur.  Msy.  Cvo  mv  xvmg  zrgorafnxvy  w£>o<r- 

3oXU[J.ZV  X VTPOTXl,  TYlV  XVTOXgXT Og l XV  Y\yUV  ^UyZVYlV)  TYtV 

TVXTgl xoyjxv  IZOXV  3 -OYtCrXZlXVy  XXTXtpgOVlQlvXV  Xj  xx\x- 

7TXTl^Yl<YX,V  ZX  TWI/  (3z£yI X'UVy  Xj  (3xg£xOOJV  OQuyXVUV’  uYO0(T- 

doxoouzv  a -qi>  XvTgorxi  ixg  tuv  AQyivx’iuv>  x^  Axxxidsyovi'cov 
a.TToyovxgy  rx  t v^xvvixx  £iiya,  txtuv  tuv  xyoiuv,  v<p  oyj 
fsvx^Hj  Ev  EOvo?,  x to  Yzvzoyx  xx  xvniTvsg-Yiy  a 0 Igug  y orzg- 
•n-oXii  mg  zXzvQzgiag,  xx  efvvvQ ytxv  yx(>  xl  rdepcci  xXtcrxc 
tuv  (3xo£apuv  xttot^zvvziv,  lyyx  $z  tuv  xvtx  oyyx tuv 
mv  zlxovx  tuv  y/ouixuv  zrpx'fczuv  tuv  xvtx  zrpoTTXTc^ojy 


*/  ~ 
tug  vvv. 


Ai  Xxyi TQXi  yyuv  yxotioyx)  xvxyiv o<rxxv  yi[x7v  mv  TSOC- 
Xzxv  r.yuv  yzyxXioTYTX*  ot  XTTipdi  X lyzvxiy  Y tiupwri  tuv 
ayguv  yxg,  0 Qvgxvog  0 xzvvxug  yzXuv  ztp  r,p cxg>  n xxgz, 
^z^oT'Arx,  t y,v  y\  <pvcrig  z'XTrvIci  x /xovov  roig  vzoig  xXXx, 
Xj  To"ig  zrzbxpzyJvoig  yngxXzoig  Yipcuv,  X zyzi  ypciv  gtl  y.xg 

i/  / * * \ ~ 

f fi  TT^oyeipY]  ug  Xj  « Tgog  rxg  vrgoyovxg  npcov. 

NiuVov  xv  Kvgix  JiJovxi  nmv  <rov  zvyxovx  Kovcxvrivov 

JlX  OCVXXTX  YI(XUV}  TXT 0 fJLOVOV  TO  yzvog  oXoV  yiAXV  ZT £4  $ZQm 

fj.svov'  (yzvog  yxg  tcov  ripccov  x'j toxoxto^uv  X7roa-^ZfY}^  x^ 
itrzrxi  cog  Txg  ■zz’goyovxg  xvtx. 

EJ.u:-7g  xx  zmczv  zx,tuv  x7txtiXwv  ol  rivzg  ztoX^acxv  xttx* 
Titrxi  mv  [xzyxXo^Yip^oTt cyiv  tuv  xvocxtm'  Y\^zig  z<rpt\v  ol 

dmh- 
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n.‘Tp<i7roXri} 
A~ £>iAia3  iy^O. 


Ylocvog  K if)?}, 

XrJgcg  Au^orj:, 

N MoXccog  TLcavzoiXag. 


Madame, 

<c  Ce  n’eft,  qu’  apres  avoir  folicite  long-terns  en 
vain,  les  miniftres  de  Votre  Majeste  Impe- 
rials, pour  une  refponfe  au  memoire,  que  nous 
avons  eu  l’honneur  de  leur  prefenter,  et  poufses 
au  dernier  defefpoir  par  la  reflexion  des  malheurs 
affreux  que  ce  retard  poura  produire  a nos  compa- 
triotes,  qui,  invites  par  les  manifeftes  de  V.  M.  I. 
ont  pris  les  arme-s  contre  l’ennemi  du  nom  Chre- 
tien, et  nous  ont  depute  pour  porter  Toffre  de 
leurs  vies  et  de  leurs  biens  aux  pieds  de  Votre 
Trone  Imperial : ce  n’eft  qu’  apres  avoir  perdu 
tout  efperance  d ’avoir  autrement  une  prompte 
reponfe  pour  arreter  les  ruifleaux  du  lang  de 
nos  freres,  qui  fans  doute  coulent  deja  a caufe 
de  ce  retard,  que  nous  ofons,  profternes  a ses 
pieds,  prefenter  a Elle-meme  noire  tres  humble 
memoire. 

Un  autre  devoir,  egalement  facre  pour  nous, 
et  qui  etoit  un  obiet  principal  de  notre  million, 
nous  porte  a cette  demarche  hardie  : de  defabufev 
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V,  M.  I.  qui  on  ofe  tromper,  ainfi  qUe  fes  mi- 
*riftres  : nous  avons  appris,  avec  indignation)  que  lc 
■chevalier  Pfaro,  homme  abhorre  de  notre  nation, 
de  la  crapule  de  la  quelle  il  eft  forti  *,  et  ou  il 
feroit  refte,  ft,  en  trompant  les  miniltres  de  V.  M.  I. 
avec  une  audace  inouie,  il  ne  s’etoit  pas  fait 
valoir  par  la  representation  des  explois  qu’il  n’a 
jamais  faits,  s’erige  abluellement,  en  chef  et  con- 
dudeur  de  notre  nation.  S’il  n’y  auroit  de  mau- 
vaifes  lui'tes  qtie  pour  lui,  nous  attendrions  avec 

patience,  qu’il  fe  prefentit  dans  nos  contrees. 

FanfafOnnade  cependant,  qu’il  ne  fera  jamais  que 
dans  fes  ecrits.  Comme,  il  a agi  envers  nous 
V.  M.  I.  verra  dans  notre  memoire.  Nous  en- 
tendons  qu’il  a pris  de  fommes  immenfes,  qu’il 
pretend  avoir  depenfe  pour  nous : nous  aflurons 
V.  M.  I.  que,  ni  lui,  ni  perlonne  de  VOS  officiers 
envoyes  a nous,  nous  ont  donn6  un  feul  rouble. 
La  fiotille  et  les  autres  armertiens  de  Lambro  ont 

ete  fait  a nos  fraix  : tin  de  nous  a abandonne  fon 

*' 

foyer  paifible  a arme  a fes  fraix  deux  vaifleaux ; 
a depenfe  12,000  zechins  pour  des  armemens,  et 
les  Turcs  ont  maflfacre  fa  mere,  fon  frere,  ont  rafe 
fes  pofteffions  et  defole  fes  terres. 

Nous  n’avons  jamais  demande  Vos  trefors : 
nous  ne  les  demandons  pas  aduellement  : nous 
n’avons  jamais  demande  que  de  la  poudre  et  des 
balles  (que  nous  ne  pouvons  pas  acheter)  et  d’etre 
menes  en  bataille.  Nous  fommes  venus  pour 
vffrir  nos  vies  et  nos  biens ; pas  pour  demander 
des  trefors. 

* This  man  had  been  a livery  fervant  in  Peterfburgh. 

B * Daignez 
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Daignez  O Grande  Imperatrice!  Gxoift'fi 
t)E  la  foi  Grecque  ! daignez  lire  notre  me- 
moire.  Le  ciel  a referve  notre  delivrance  pour  le 
regne  glorieux  de  V.  M.  L C’eft  fous  Vos  aufpices 
que  nous  6fperons  de  delivrer  notre  empire  ufurpe, 
et  notre  patriarchat,  et  notre  Glint  religion  in- 
fultces,  des  mains  des  barbares  Mahometans ; de 
delivrer  les  defendants  d’Atlienes  et  de  Lace- 
demon  du  joug  tyrannique  de  ces  ignorans  fauvages, 
l'ous  lequel  gcmit  une  nation  dont  le  genie  n’eft 
pas  e.teint,  que  l’amour  de  la  liberte  inflame,  que 
le  joug  de  fer  des  barbares  n’a  pas  avilie ; qui  a 
devant  fes  yeux,  toujours  prefen t,  l’image  de  fes 
anciens  heros  dont  l’example  anime  fes  guerriers 
encore  aujourdhui. 

Nos  fuperbes  mines  parlent  a nos  yeux  de  notre 
ancienne  grandeur  : nos  ports  innombrables,  nos 
beaux  pais  le  ciel  qui  fur  nous  fourit  toute 
I’annee  j l’ardeur  de  notre  jeunnefle,  et  de  nos 
decrepits  vieillards  memes,  nous  dilent  que  la  nature 
nous  eft  an fli  propice  qu’elle  l’etoit  a nos  ancetres. 
Donnez  nous  pous  fouverain  Votrc*  petit-fils  Con- 
stantin, c’eft  le  voeu  de  notre  nation  (la  famille 
de  nos  empereurs  eft  eteinle)  et  nous  lerons  ce  qu’ 
etoient  nos  premiers  ayeuX. 

Nous  ne  fommes  pas  de  ces  gens  qui  ont  ofe 
tromper l a plus magnanime de  souverajnes; 
nous  fommes  les  Deputes , munis  de  pleins  pouvoirs 
et  d’autres  documens,  des  peuples  de  la  Grece  , et 
comme  tels,  profternes  au  pieddu  Trone,de  celle, 
qui,  apres  dieu,  nous  regardons  comme- notre 
4 - Sauveur 
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Sauveur,  nous  proteftons  d’etre  jufqu’  a notre 
'dernier  foupir.” 

Madame,  De  V.  M.  I. 

Les  plus  fideles  et  les  plus 
devoues  ferviteurs, 

St.  Peterfbourg,  (l.  S.)  PaNO  KlRI. 

Apnl,  1790.  (l.  s.)  Christo  Lazzotti. 

(l.  s.)  NiccoloPangalo.” 

TRANSLATION. 

Madam, 

It  was  not  until  we  had  long  folicited  in  vain 
Your  Imperial  Majefty’s  minifters  for  an  anfwer  to 
the  memorial,  which  we  had  the  honour  of  prefent- 
ing  to  them ; it  was  not  until,  driven  to  the  utmoft 
defpair  by  the  reflection  of  the  dreadful  evils  which 
this  delay  might  produce  to  our  countrymen,  who 
(invited  by  the  manifeftoes  of  Your  Imperial  Majef- 
ty)  have  taken  arms  againft  the  enemy  of  theChrif* 
tian  name,  and  deputed  us  to  lay  the  offer  of  their 
lives  and  their  fortunes  at  the  foot  of  Your  Imperial 
throne  ; it  was  not  till  we  had  loft  all  hopes  of  other- 
wife  obtaining  a fpeedy  anfwer  to  ftop  thofe  ftreams 
of  the  blood  of  our  brethren,  which  doubtlefs  flow 
already  through  this  delay,  that  we  have  at  length 
dared  to  proftrate  ourfelves  at  Your  feet,  and  to 
prefent  our  humble  memorial  to  Your  Imperial 
Majefty  in  perfon. 

Another  duty  equally  facred,  and  which  was  a 
principal  object  of  our  million,  induced  us  to  take 
this  daring  ftep : it  was  to  undeceive  Y.  I.  M. 
whom  (as  well  as  Your  minifters)  there  have  been 

b b 2 people 
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people  audacious  enough  to  miflead.  We  have 
learned  with  indignation,  that  the  chevalier  Pfaro 
now  eredts  himfelf  into  a chief  and  conductor  of 
our  people ; a man  abhorred  by  our  nation,  out  of 
the  dregs  ol  which  he  rofe,  and  where  he  would 
have  remained,  if  he  had  not  with  an  unheard  of 
audacioufnefs  deceived  Your  Imperial  Majefiy’s  mi- 
nifters,  and  affumed  a reputation  by  attributing  to 
himfelf  exploits  he  never  performed.  If  no  ill  con- 
fequences  would  enfue  but  to  himfelf,  we  fhould 
patiently  await  his  appearance  in  our  country,  a 
boaft  however  which  he  never  will  perform  but  in 
his  writings.  How  he  has  adted  towards  us  Y.  I.  M. 
will  fee  in  our  memorial.  We  hear  that  he  has 
received  immenfe  fums,  which  he  pretends  to  have 
expended  for  us.  We  allure  Y.  I.  M.  that  neither 
he,  nor  any  of  your  officers  fent  to  us,  ever  paid  us 
a firigle  rouble.  The  flotilla,  and  the  other  arma- 
ments of  Lambro,  were  equipped  at  our  own  ex- 
pence. One  of  us  (deputies)  abandoning  his  peace- 
ful home,  fitted  out  two  veffels  at  his  own  expence, 
and  expended  in  armaments  i 2,000  zechins,  whilffi 
the  Turks  maffiicred  his  mother  and  his  brother, 
levelled  with  the  ground  his  poffieffions,  and  def- 
lated his  lands. 

We  never  afked  for  Your  treafures ; we  do  not 
afk  for  them  now  ; we  only  afk  for  powder  and 
balls  (which  we  cannot  purchafe)  and  to  be  led  to 
battle.  We  are  come  to  offer  our  lives  and  fortunes, 
not  to  afk  for  Your  treafures. 

Deign,  O Great  Emprefs ! Glory  of  the  Greek 
faith  1 deign  to  read  our  memorial.  Heaven  has 

referved 
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referved  our  deliverance  for  the  glorious  reign  of 
Y.  I.  M.  It  is  under  Your  aufpices  that  we  hope 
to  deliver  from  the  hands  of  barbarous  Mahome- 
dans  our  empire,  which  they  have  ufurped,  and 
our  patriarchat  and  our  holy  religion,  which  they 
have  inful  ted  ; to  free  the  defeendants  of  Athens 
and  Lacedemon  from  the  tyrannic  yoke  of  ignorant 
favages,  under  which  groans  a nation  whole  gennu 
is  not  extinguished ; a nation  which  glows  with  the 
love  of  liberty  ; which  the  iron  yoke  of  baibanlm 
has  not  vilified ; which  has  conflantly  before  its 
eyes  the  images  of  its  ancient  heroes,  and  whofe 
example  animates  its  warriors  even  to  this  day. 

Our  fuperb  ruins  fpeak  to  our  eyes,  and  tell  us 
of  our  ancient  grandeur ; our  innumerable  ports, 
our  beautiful  country,  the  heavens  which  fmile  on 
us  all  the  year,  the  ardour  of  our  youth,  and  even 
of  our  decrepid  elders,  tell  us  that  nature  is  not 
lefs  propitious  to  us  than  it  was  to  our  forefathers. 
Give  us  for  a fovereign  Your  grandfon  Constan- 
tine : it  is  the  wifh  of  our  nation  (the  family  of 
our  emperors  is  extindl *  *)  and  we  (hall  become, 
what  our  anceftors  were. 

We 


1 . .. 

* In  Europe  we  are  apt  to  think  that  thofe  who  bear  the 

names  of  Comnenos,  Paleologos,  Sec.  are  defeendants  of 
the  imperial  family  : the  Greeks,  however,  themf  Ives  have 
no  fueh  notions ; they  are  cither  Chriftian  names  given 
them  at  their  baptifm,  or  that  they  have  taken  afterwards, 
and  they  only  defeend  to  the  fecond  generation.  A man  is 
called  Nicolaos  Papudopulo  ; the  former  is  his  name  re- 
ceived in  baptifm,  and  the  latter  a furname,  becaufe  he  was 
ihe  fon  of  a prieft  j his  fons  take  the  furname  of  Nicoln- 
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AVe  are  not  perfons  who  have  dared  to  iinpofe 
on  the  mojl  magnanimous  of  fiver eigns : we  are  the 
deputies  of  the  people  of  Greece,  furnifhed  with  full 
powers  and  other  documents,  and  as  fuch  pro- 
llrated  before  the  throne  of  Her,  whom,  next  to, 
God,  we  look  on  as  our  faviour we  declare  that 
we  fhall  be  till  our  la  tell  breath, 

MADAME,  YOUR  IMPERIAL  MAJESTY’S 

Moll  faithful  and  mofl 

devoted  fervants, 

St.  Peterfburgh,  (l.  S.)  Pano  KlRI. 

April,  i/9o.  s.)  Christo  Lazzottx* 

(l.  s.)  Niccolo  Pangolo. 


As  thefe  people  are  out  of  the  reach  of  Turkilli 
vengeance,  I have  not  fcrupled  naming  them. 

■ “ — ^ 

pulo  (fon  of  Nicolaos)  added  to  their  Chriftian,  name,  and 
their  children  the  father’s  Chriftian  name  as  a furnamc. 
Thofe  of  F.mar  have,  particularly  lately,  affedfed  to  keep 
great  names  in  their  families,  which  were  only  Chriftian 
names,  or  names  which  they  have  taken  of  themfelves,  or 
were  afterwards  given  them  by  their  parents,  relations,  or 
friends.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  feme  names  in  the 
Archipelago,  particularly  where  the  family  has  preferved. 
for  forne  generations  more  property  than  their  neighbours; 
but  their  names  do  not  add  to  their  refpedt  among  the  other 
Greeks,  who  all  know  the  origin  of  them,  and  h/ive  not 
the  leaft  notion  that  there  is  any  lineal  defeent  to  be  traced 
of  their  ancient  imperial  or  noble  families,  notwithftanding 
the  pretenfions  often  of  fome  of  them,  who  bear  their  names* 
when  they  come  to  Europe. 

i • 

Ths 
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The  emprefs  received  them  very  gra- 
ciously, xuid  pi^mifed  them  the  aftiftance 
they  alked.  They  were  then  conduced  to 
the  apartments  of  her  grandlons,  and  offer- 
ing to  kifs  the  hand  of  the  deleft  grand 
duke,  Alexander,  he  pointed  to  his  brother 
Conftantine,  telling  them,  it  was  to  him  that 
they  were  to  addrefs  themfelves ; they  repre- 
fented  to  him  in  Greek  the  object  of  their 
million,  and  concluded  by  doing  homage  to 
him  as  their  emperor  (Bouri'Kivg  too v 'HAAewai/.) 
He  anfwered  them  in  the  lame  language, 

t>  7 

Go , and  let  every  thing  be  according  to  your 
wijfies. 

With  this  memorial  they  prefented  a plan 
of  operation,  from  which  1 lhall  extract  only 
a few  particulars  : — They  propofed,  after  the 
emprefs  had  furnifhed  them  with  cannon, 
and  enabled  them  to  augment  the  Squadron 
under  Lambro  Canziani,  and  Sent  them  en- 
gineers to  condu6i  the  liege  of  Strong  places, 
to  begin  their  fir  ft  operations  by  marching 
from  Sulli,  where  the  congrefs  was  held,  and 
whence  they  had  a correlpondence  with  all 
Greece. — -Their  route  was  to  be  firft  to  Li- 
vadia  and  to  Athens,  dividing  into  two  corps. 
In  their  march  they  were  to  be  joined  at  ap- 
pointed places  by  troops  from  the  Morea  and 
Negroponte.  To  this  illand  the  fleet  of 
Lambro  was  to  fail.  They  were  then  to  pro- 
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ceed  in  one  body  to  Theflfalia  and  to  the  city 
of  Salonichi,  where  they  would  receive  large 
reinforcements  from  Macedonia.  The  whole 
army  being  then  affembled,  they  were  to 
march  to  the  plains  of  Adrianople,  with  (as 
they  calculated)  three  hundred  thoufand 
men,  to  meet  the  Ruffians,  and  proceed  to 
Confantinople,  where  they  hoped  the  Ruf- 
fian feet  would  be  arrived  from  the  Crim  ; 
if  not,  they  efeemed  their  own  force  fuffi- 
cient  to  take  that  city,  and  drive  the  Turks 
out  of  Europe  and  their  lilands. 

In  this  plan  the  efablifhment  and  the  dif- 
])oftion  of  magazines,  and  retreats  in  cafes 
of  difafer,  were  provided  for.  The  force  of 
the  Turks  in  different  parts,  and  the  different 
movements  to  oppofe  them,  were  calculated. 
All  their  refources,  and  the  amount  of  the 
troops  each  place  had  engaged  to  furnifh, 
were  plainly  fated,  as  well  as  the  means 
they  had  adopted  to  carry  on  “a  fecret  corre- 
i'pondence  with  all  parts  of  the  country,  both 
with  refpedt  to  their  own  allies  and  the 
movements  of  the  Turks.  To  enter  more 
into  particulars  would  not  be  jufifiable  in 
me. 

The  emprefs  fent  them  to  the  army  in 
Moldavia,  to  Prince  Potemkin,  giving  them 
1,000  ducats  for  their  journey  thither.  They 
left  Peteiffiurgh  the  44  May  1790.  In  Ali- 
gn ft 
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guft  they  were  fent  to  Greece  by  the  way  of 
Vienna,  and  Major  General  Tamara  with 
them,  to  fuperintend  the  whole  expedition, 
and  furnifh'  them  with  the  aftiftance  they 
required. 

It  merits  attention,  that  the  king  of  PruG 
fia  had  ported  an  army  of  1 50,000  men,  in 
June  1790,  on  the  frontier  of  Bohemia;  that 
the  convention  of  Reichenbach  was  figned  the 
27th  of  July.  The  fentiments  of  the  court 
of  London  refpeding  the  war,  and  its  proba- 
ble interference  in  as  ferious  a way  as  Prui- 
iia  had  done,  were  known  at  St.  Peterihurgh. 
It  is  to  thefe  circumftances  we  muft  attribute 
the  flownefs  with  which  the  projeds  of  the 
Greeks  were  feconded.  They  were  allured 
that  they  fhould  have  every  luccour  they  re- 
quired, and  much  more:  money  was  fent, 
but  not  much  of  it  difburfed ; they  were  en- 
joined to  prepare  every  thing,  but  to  under- 
take nothing,  till  the  proper  moment  fhould 
arrive  for  their  ading,  which,  they  were  told, 
depended  on  many  circumftances,  of  which 
they  were  ignorant.  Lambro  in  the  mean- 
time aded  by  himfelf,  but  could  undertake 
nothing  of  any  confequence.  Things  re^ 
mained  thus  till  after  the  campaign  was 
ended,  and  Prince  Potemkin  cSme  to  St. 
peterihurgh. 


The 
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The  fate  of  the  armament  commanded  by 
the  gallant  Lambro  deferves  to  be  mentioned. 

The  Greeks  proved  on  this  occafion  their 
love,  of  liberty,  their  paffion  for  glory,  and  a 
pei Severance  in  toils,  obedience  to  difcipline, 
tmd  contempt  of  danger  and  death,  worthy 
of  the  brightefi:  pages  of  their  hiftory ; they 
fought  with,  and  conquered,  very  iuperior 
numbers;  and  when  at  lad:  they  were  at- 
tacked  with  an  inequality  of  force,  as  great 
as  Leonidas  had  to  encounter,  they  fought 
till  their  whole  fleet  was  funk,  and  a few 
only  laved  themfelves  in  boats. 

Lambro  had  only  rel'ources  left  to  ft  out 
one  llngle  (hip : the  news  of  a peace  arrived 
but  boiling  with  indignation  at  the  neglect 
he  had  experienced  from  the  Ruffian  agents, 
and  thirftmg  for  revenge,  he  failed  notwith- 
standing, and  attacked  and  deftroyed  feveral 
i urkifh  velfels:  he  was  declared  a pirate^ 
and  difavowed  by  Ruffa — but  he  was  not  in- 
timidated— at  length  he  was  again  over- 
powered; he  difdained  to  ffrike;  his  veffel 
lunk  under  him,  and  he  again  eicaped  in  his 
boat,  and  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  of 
Albania. 

» 

The  conduct  of  the  Ruffian  agents  to  him 
was  the  moll  icandalous.  The  peculation  of  all 
thole  entrufted  at  a diftance  with  the  em- 
prefs’s  money  was  become  fo  glaring  and 

common. 
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common,  that  they  looked  on  it  as  their  own 
property.  Lambro  was  {uttered  to  be  im- 
priioned  for  debts  contracted  for  his  arma- 
ments, and  was  only  releafec)  by  the  contri- 
butions of  his  countrymen. 

In  the  fpring  of  1791,  an  armament  was 
prepared  in  England  to  fail  for  the  Baltic,  to 
force  the  emprefs  to  make  peace.  The  king 
of  Pruflia  was  ready  to  co-operate  by  land. 
Inftead  of  the  fleet,  Mr.  Fawkener  arrived  at 
Peterfburgh.  It  was  dill  undetermined  by 
the  emprefs,  whether  lhe  fhould  brave  Eng- 
land and  Pruffia  (though  from  the  turn  af- 
fairs had  taken  in  England,  and  the  arrival 
of  another  ambaffador,  the  was  allured  fhe 
had  little  to  fear  from  our  fleet,  and,  confe- 
quently,  little  from  the  Pruffian  army)  or 
make  peace  with  the  Turks  on  the  conditions 
ihe  had  confented  to  when  fhe  was  more  le- 
rioufly  alarmed. 

In  this  uncertainty  a courier  was  kept  ready 
to  depart  with  inflrudions  to  General  Ta- 
mara. The  king’s  envoy  was  informed  of 
this  circumftance,  and  would  have  learnt 
immediately  the  contents  of  the  difpatch, 
which  would  have  made  him  acquainted  with 
the  emprefs’s  refolution  refpeCHng  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war,  or  confenting  to  peace, 
1 he  courier,  however,  was  not  difpatched. 

The  buiinefs  was  terminated  with  the  kind’s 

© 

joint 
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joint  envoys.  Prince  Potemkin  departed  for 
the  army,  and  on  his  road  learnt  the  vi&ory 
gained  by  Repnin  over  the  vizir’s  army,  and 
the  figning  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace.  Se- 
cret orders  had  been  lent  to  Repnin,  as  foon 
as  the  emprels  had  relblved  to  conclude  a 
peace,  which  he  fortunately  executed  ; and  it 
is  certain  that  he  received  a copy  of  the  ar- 
rangement made  with  the  king’s  minifiers, 
before  he  figned  the  preliminaries.  Impedi- 
ments were  thrown  in  the  wav  of  the  de- 

j 

parture  of  the  melTenger  dilpatched  to  Con- 
fiantinople,  lo  that  he  did  not  arrive  till  any 
interference  of  our  ana  ballad  or  could  be  of  no 
efFedh 

It  is  plainly  to  be  feen,  that  though  the 
emprefs  pretended  fhe  had  of  her  own  accord 
(and  before  the  arrangement  with  His  Ma- 
ielhy  was  known  to  her  general)  concluded  a 
peace,  the  interference  of  His  Majefty  in 
bringing  about  that  event  had  a weighty  ef- 

OO  O J 

fe6i. 

When  the  news  of  the  figning  the  prelimi- 
naries reached  the  Ruff  an  licet,  it  had  beaten 
the  Turks  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  was  purfuing 
them  into  the  channel  of  Conflantinople, 
where  they  mud:  inevitably  have  been  de- 
ffroved.  Had  the  Ruffian  admiral  been  a 
man  of  more  experience,  they  might  all  have 
been  taken  in  the  engagement. 

.1 


Thus 
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Thus  ended  a war,  which,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  interference  of  Great  Britain  and 
PrufHa,  would  have  placed  the  emprefs’s 
grand  Ion  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople  ; 
and,  had  not  circumllances  imperioufly  pre* 
fcribed  to  them  the  part  they  aded,  we  Should 
have  had,  in  Ruffia  and  Greece,  allies  which 
would,  long  ago,  have  enabled  his  majelfy 
and  the  emperor,  in  all  human  probability* 
to  have  humbled  a foe,  which  now  threatens 
all  Europe  with  total  fubverlion,  and  even 
to  become  the  inftrument  of  emancipating 
Greece  from  the  Turkilh  tyranny,  not  to  be- 
come an  independent  people,  but  to  be  op- 
p relied  by  a worfe  tyranny,  under  the  name 
of  liberty. 

T he  Suliotes  hill  maintain  their  indepen- 
dence ; they  were  often  attacked  by  the 
I urks,  but  were  as  often  fuccefsful ; they 
fought  leventeen  battles  or  lkirmilhes,  the 
moh  considerable  of  which  had  nearly  been 
fatal  to  them,  as  appears  by  the  following 
paper,  communicated  to  me  by  a drogoman, 
now  in  the  Britifh  fervice,  which  will  throw 
much  light  on  the  charade r of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Epirus  ; and  it  contains,  belides,  very 
curious  and  mterehins;  matter.  Theauthen- 
ticity  of  what  he  relates  cannot  be  called  in 
quehion,  as  it  very  exadly  agrees  with  every 
other  account  I have  received. 

6 In 
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6 In  i/92,  being  in  the  French  fervice  aS 
interpreter,  I was  lent  from  Salonico  by  the 
French  coniul,  Mr.  Cofenery,  on  fome  buli- 
nefs  regarding  the  confullhip,  to  Ali  Palha, 
at  Yanina,  the  capital  of  Epirus.  I arrived 
there  the  iff  of  May,  and  found  the  pallia 
making  great  preparations  for  war.  I found 
alio  there  the  French  conful  of  Prevefa,  Mr. 
de  la  Sala  (a  defcendant  of  the  Salas,  who 
betrayed  the  Morea  to  the  Turks,  when  in 
the  paffeffion  of  the  Venetians)  and  adingas 
commiffary,  not  only  to  provide  timber  in 
Epirus  for  the  French  navy,  but  alfo  for  re- 
volutionizing!; that  country. 

O J 

4 He  communicated  to  me  his  commidioin 
infinuating,  that  if  I would  affift  him,  I might 
exped  great  rewards.  One  day,  when  we 
were  with  Ali  Pallia,  our  converlation  turned 
upon  the  French  revolution,  which  was  always 
introduced  with  a view  to  excite  him  to  throw 
off  all  obedience  to  the  porte.  The  pallia 
laid  to  us — 64  You  will  fee  that  Ali  Pajha , the 
44  fuccefjor  oj  Piros  (Pyrrhus)  will  furpajs 
tc  him  in  every  kind  oj  enterprise  Y 

4 The  pallia  continued  to  affemble  troops 
without  making  known  his  intentions.  In 
jaly,  his  army  confihed  of  20,000  good  Turk* 
ilh  leldiers,  who  were  the  more  formidable, 
as  they  were  all  Albanians.  He  then  de* 
dared,  that  his  delign  was  to  attack  the  Ma- 
il homedau 
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homedaritownof  Argirocaftro,  fituated  twelve 
leagues  diftant  from  Yanina,  which  would 
not  be  governed  by  a perfon  he  fent  for  that 
purpofe,  nor  any  wife  fubmit  to  him.  With 
this  excufe  he  wrote  to  Captain  * Bogia  and 
Captain  Giavella,  two  of  the  mod:  confide r- 
able  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Greek  inhabitants  of 
the  mountain  of  Sulli,  praying  them  to  meet 
him  with  all  their  fokliers  or  companions,  to 
•allift  in  his  expedition.  His  letter  was  in 
modern  Greek,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy,  which  I infert,  that  the  learned  reader 

may  fee  how  much,  or  how  little,  it  differs 
from  the  ancient. 


t *'*«*/*»  Kccttltuv  MrrSfrx  xj  YLxttitx,  T^xCiXXx,  iy$ 
0 'AXv  nr «naff  <raff  P* Aw'  rx  ftxrU9 

*****  *5  £VW'  ™XXx  xxXx  TVt,  K^xyxhixv  cxl 

w*XX*xa^«v  <r«ff  tpxmrcu  tx^tc  ptyxXw  ^eteet 
***  K°y*™ G ^ ycxfAtrs  «AA«of  wa^a**^,  xXA 

£U&<k  oVs  Aottr*  ye*<pw  pi,  ^ pugo&r,  0'A*<r*ff  rx 

TTXXXtXXflX  xj  »a  lX&£T£  VX  (U£  £u'f£T£  $IX»X  ZTxyu,  VX  K0- 

raff  **0**ff  /*5.  rarT,  IW,  r of*  xj  J xaif^  #Va 

^ *»«■  *<>7*™?,  x)  m2  ftW  ^a«» 

aya™  oVa  £*m  Ac?«  ^ J A*^traf 

3-£A«  IWi  hirX'ot  xn  ocou  «&'<&*  TxS  AgSxnrxs  $ix  rt 
^ V trtXXDtxfiXG-xs  gev'fu  ztu<;  IW*  woAAa  fxEyxXvriM 

™ ^ w fa  mya  ,x  vroUtfr* 

***”  vcc  £A®£Tf  «™ff,  xj  <ra'f  oXXiyoox  vx  IxOcrr. 

r^sura  x,  <raK  ^oiigETu. 

The  Greeks  call  their  chiefs  captains. 

VERBAL 
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VERBAL  TRANSLATION* 

\ 

“ My  friends , Captain  Bogia  a)id  Captain  Gid * 
vella.,  I,  AH  Pafha , faint e you , kifs  your  eyes± 
becaufe  I tv  ell  know  your  courage  and  heroic  minds . 
It  appears  to  me  that  1 have  great  need  of  you , 
ybrtf,  I entreat  you  immediately , when  you  receive  my 
letter , /<?  ajjemble  all  your  heroes , <7//^  row  /o  wo/ 
me,  that  I may  go  to  fight  my  enemies.  This  is  the 
hour  and  the  time  that  I have  need  of  you.  I expeEt  to 
fee  your  friendship,  and  the  love  which  you  have  for 
me.  Your  pay  fhall  be  double  that  which  I give  to 
the  Albanians,  becaufe  I know  that  your  courage  is 
greater  than  theirs ; therefore  I will  not  go  to  fight 
before  you  come,  and  I expect  that  you  will  come  foon . 
This  only,  and  I faint  e you  A 

4 1 was  prefeat  when  the  pallia’s  Greek  ie- 
cretary  wrote  this  letter,  and  I took  a copv  of 
it,  it  not  appearing  to  him  or  to  me  as  a 
matter  of  fecrecv. 

J 

4 Ali  Palha  is  an  Albanian  of  Tepe-dellen  ; 
foil  of  Veli  Palha,  who  governed  a part  of 
Albania  ; though  a Mahomedan,  he  under- 
hands very  little  Turkilh,  and  Ipeaks  only 
Greek  and  the  Albanian  language,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  Slavonian,  Turkilh,  Greek,  and  a 
few  old  French  words,  but  perfe&ly  unintel- 
ligible to  thole  who  underhand  all  thefe  lan- 
guages. 


4 On 
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c On  receiving  this  flattering  letter,  the 
chiefs  held  a council  with  their  men.  Cap- 
tain Bogia,  and  the  majority  of  the  foldiers, 
thought  the  pafha’s  propofal  was  only  a ftra- 
tagem  to  get  them  into  his  power,  and  make 
himfelf  mafler  of  their  mountain.  Captain 
Bogia,  in  confequence,  wrote  to  the  pafha, 
that  he  received  his  letter  with  great  relpe£t 
and  lubmiffion,  and  was  himfelf  ready  to  obey 
his  orders  ; but  as  he  could  not  perfuade  his 
people  to  follow  him,  it  was  unneceflary  for 
him  to  go  alone.  Captain  Giavella,  either 
through  avarice  or  ambition,  was  induced  to 
comply  with  the  pafha’s  requeft,  and  went  to 
his  army,  though  only  with  feventy  men.  He 
was  received  with  great  marks  of  friend  - 
fliip.  The  pafha  and  his  army  marched  four 
leagues  on  the  road  towards  Arsdrocaffro, 
and  encamped ; but  he  fent  an  advanced 
poft,  confifling  of  400  men,  under  a buluk- 
bafhee,  as  far  as  the  town,  and  the  people 
making  a fortie,  a fkirmifh  enfued.  Gia- 
velli  and  his  men  were  now  perfectly  con- 
vinced of  the  pafha’s  defign,  and  laid  alide  all 
fufpicion  ; but  fix  days  afterwards  they  were 
all  feized  unawares,  as  they  were  difperfed  in 
the  Turkifh  camp,  and  put  in  heavy  irons, 
except  three,  who,  getting  their  arms,  de- 
fended themfelves  till  they  were  flain.  The 
men  were  fent  to  Yanina,  and  imprifoned 

c c. 
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ill  the  1 in  all  iflaiid  which  is  in  the  Acherufian 
. Lake,  011  the  banks  of  which  Yanina  {lands ; 
but  Giavelli  was  kept  in  the  camp.  The 
pUiha  immediately  tinned  his  march  towards 
Sulli,  and  arrived  before  the  mountain  the 
next  day.  I he  Suhotes,  who  are  always  on 
their  guard,  had  notice  of  the  pallia’s  ap- 
proach, and  of  the  fate  of  their  countrymen, 
fix  hours  before  he  arrived.  They  aflembled, 
and  gave  the  command  in  chief  to  Captain 
Bogia,  whole  abilities  they  knew.’ 

The  mountain  of  Sulli,  or  Caco-fulli,  fo 
called  on  account  of  the  ill  the  Turks  have 
•experienced  from  them,  is  htuated  * eight 
leagues  from  Santa-maura  (or  Leucas)  in  the 
Ionian  Sea,  having  Prevafa  (Nicopolis)  to  the 
fouth-wefl,  diflant  ten  leagues  ; Yanina  to  the 
eaft,  twelve  leagues ; and  fouth-caft,  Arta, 
diflant  eight  leagues. 

O O 

To  the  fouth,  this  mountain  joins  the  Chi- 
mera mountains,  which  are  inhabited  alfo 
by  independent  Greek  Chriflians,  allies  of 
the  Sullotes.  On  the  eafl,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  is  a fine  plain  of  about  fix 
{qua re  leagues,  which  is  very  fertile;  in  it 
they  have  built  four  villages,  for  the  purpofe 
of  cultivating  the  land ; but  in  time  of  danger 
the  inhabitants  fly  to  the  mountain.  There 
being  no  water  in  the  plain,  they  have  funk 
ciflerns  or  refervoirs  to  colled  the  rain. 

, , * 8 
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The  mountain  is  a natural  ftrotig;  fort  refs. 
Three  tides  are  perpendicular  precipices  to  the 
bottom.  The  top  of  the  mountain  they  call 
Tripa,  which  fignifies  a cavity.  There  is  only 
one  narrow  fteep  paffage  to  afcend  to  it,  and  it 
is  defended  by  three  towers,  nearly  a mile  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  fituated  on  eminences, 
where  the  road  is  moil  difficult.  The  alcent 
is  about  three  miles  long;.  In  the  firft  mile 
there  is  a village  called  Kapha,  which  iignifies 
top  or  fummit. 

On  the  fide  towards  Chimrera  there  is  a 
I mall  brook,  formed  bv  the  melting;  of  the 
fnow  of  thole  mountains,  from  which,  in  cafe 
of  need,  the  inhabitants  of  Sulli  get  water,  by 
letting  down  fponges,  as  the' tides  are  not  even 
enough  to  let  down  any  kind  of  bucket  or 
other  veffel;  and  this  water  cannot  be  cut  off 
by  the  Turks,  as  it  is  defended  by  the  heights 
of  the  mountains. 

6 Captain  Bogia  ordered  corn  to  be  carried 
from  the  villages  to  the  Tripa,  for  fix  months 
provilion,  as  it  is  always  kept  in  readinels  to 
be  tranlported;  the  four  villages  were  then 
evacuated;  halt  of  the  inhabitants  went  to 
Kapha,  and  the  others  to  'Tripa,  their  la  ft 
alylum.  which  will  contain  ten  thoufand  men. 
d hefe  dilpofitions  being  made,  he  threw  into 
the  cifterns  hogs  and  lime,  and  other  naftinefs, 
'to  prevent  the  Turks  riling*  the  water. 

o 
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6 1 he  pafha  encamped  in  the  villages,  and 
furrounded  the  mountain  at  a diftanee,  to  pre- 
vent their  receiving  affiftance  of  troops  from 
the  Chimaerictes,  or  ammunition  from  St. 
Maura  or  Prevala,  whence  they  are  always 
iupplied.  T he  main  bodv  of  the  Turkifh 
army  in  the  villages  was  commanded  in  per- 
son by  the  pafha ; the  corps  towards  Chi- 
na aera  by  his  fon  Mokhtar,  paflia  of  Arta 
(of  two  tails)  and  Captain  Prognio,  a chief  of 
the  Paramathian  Albanefe;  the  fide  towards 
Prevafa,  by  Mamed  Bey  and  Ofman  Bey  his 
brother;  that  on  the  fide  of  Arta,  by  Soli- 
man  Ciapar,  another  chief  of  the  fame  Al- 
banian town  of  Paramathia,  a man  of  eighty- 
five  years  of  age,  tall,  and  of  a fine  gigantic 
feature,  having  no  appearance  of  age  but  the 
lhowy  whitenefs  of  his  beard ; he  had  with  him 
eleven  Ions  from  thirty  to  fixty  years  of  age, 
all  tall  and  fixong  like  their  father:  their 
bodily  ffrength  and  perfonal  courage  caufed 
them  to  be  looked  on  as  heroes,  and  gave 
them  a remarkable  fuperiority  among  their 
countrymen:  they  went  together,  that  if 
one  fell  the  others  misfit  revenge  his  death ; 
for  among  thefe  people  it  is  the  cufiorn, 
that  relations  go  to  the  war  together  to 
re\enge  each  other’s  death.  d hole  who 
have  the  greatefl  number  of  relations  are 

o 

the  mod  powerful  families,  and  the  fa- 
thers 
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tliers  of  the  principal  families  are  their 
chiefs.’ 

1 will  fpeak  a little  on  the  fubject  of  thefe 
Paramathian  Albanefe.  Their  town  is  litu- 
ated  twelve  leagues  diftant  from  Yanina; 
they  poffefs  a territory  of  twelve  leagues  in 
circumference,  and  can  bring;  into  the  field 
20,000  men.  Their  country  is  fo  moun- 
tainous and  inacceffible,  that  they  have  never 
been  conquered  by  the  Turks.  How  they  be-, 
came  Mahofnedans  they  do  not  know  them- 
fblves  exactly ; fome  of  them  lay,  that  when 
the  Turks  fir  ft  invaded  thefe  countries,  thev 
made  peace,  on  condition  of  becoming  Ma- 
homedans,  and  prcferving  their  independence. 
They  fpeak  Greek,  and  know  no  other  lan- 
guage; they  look  on  the  Turks  and  other 
Albanians,  as  effeminate,  and  hold  them  in 
the  utmoft  contempt.  They  have  no  regular 
government;  each  family  or  relationfhip 
(clan)  adminifters  jultice  among  themfelves. 
The  largeft  clans  have  the  moll:  influence  in 
the  country  in  all  public  or  general  matters. 
They  are  careful  not  to  kill  aperlon  of  another 
kindred,  as  the  relations  revenge  his  death, 
and  when  once  bloodfhed  is  thus  begun,  it 
goes  on  till  one  of  the  clans  is  extin£t,  They 
always  carry  their  guns  with  them,  when- 
ever they  go  out  of  their  houfes,  and  never 
quit  them;  even  at  home  they  are  not  with- 
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out  piftols  in  their  girdles;  at  night  they  put 
them  nndei  their  pillows,  and  lay  their  gun 
by  them  befide.  The  fame  precautions  are 
obferved  in  all  thefe  parts,  except  in  the 
town  of  Yanina.  1 here  are  amongft  the 
Paramathians,  however,  a confiderable  num- 
ber of  Greek  Chriftians,  who  all  live  in  the 
fame  manner.  Thole  who  are  Mahomedans 
know  little  of  their  religion,  or  pay  little 
regard  to  it;  their  women  are  not  veiled; 
they  drink  wine,  and  intermarry  with  the 
Ghriftians.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  they  will 
not  eat  pork ; but  if  the  hufband  and  wife  are 
of  different  religions,  they  make  no  fcruple  of 
boiling  in  the  fame  pot  a piece  of  pork  and 
a piece  of  mutton. 

All  fi  rangers,  Turks,  Europeans,  Greeks, 
or  others,  who  happen  to  pafs  on  their  terri- 
tory, or  are  caught  by  them,  are  carried  to 
their  public  market,  and  there  fold. 

4 Being  one  day  at  Yanina,  at  the  Greek 
archbiihop’s  houfe,  I faw  a Piedmontefe 
pried:,  who,  travelling  in  thefe  parts,  had 
been  feized  by  the  Paramathians,  and  fold  ; 
his  ffory,  as  related  to  me  by  the  prelate,  is 
as  follows  : Soliman  Ciapar  being  at  his 
houfe  one  day  on  a vifit,  told  him,  that  he 
had  bought  a Frank  for  four  piaflres,  but 
that  he  was  good  for  nothing,  and  though  lie 
beat  him  dailv,  he  could  not  make  him  do  fo 

much 
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much  work  as  his  bread  was  \yorth ; he  would 
therefore,  he  laid,  when  he  got  home,  kid 
him  as  a ufelefs  bead.  The  archbifhop  of- 
fered to  buy  him  for  the  four  pialtres  he  had 
cod,  and  to  pay  the  money  immediately,  if 
Ciapar  would  give  lecurity  (for  here  no  one 
trufts  another).  The  bargain  being  fettled, 
the  Frank  was  lent : he  proved  to  be  a man. 
of  learning,  and  the  archbifhop  eftablifhed 
a fchool  under  his  dire&ion  at  , Yanina,  for 
Greek  children.  When  l was  there,  he 

\ V I ' * I *•  * 

gained  fifty  and  lixty  piaftres  a month,  and 
was  fo  pleafed  with  his  fituation  and  the 
kindnefs  of  the  archbifhop,  that  he  had  re- 
lojved  to  remain  in  that  country,  and  marry.’ 

A {hanger  might  travel  into  thefe  moun- 
tains,  and  would  be  treated  holpitably.by  the 
inhabitants,  if,  while  he  was  in  a neigh- 
bouring country,  he  put  himfelf  under  the 
prote&ion  of  a Paramathian,  who  would  give 
lecurity  for  his  being  brought  back  fife. 

6 But  to  return  to  the  pallia’s  expedition. 
The  fecond  day  after  the  army  had  encamped 
in  the  plains  of  Sulli,  the  pallia  cauled  Cap- 
tain Giavella  to  be  brought  before  him,  and 
told  him,  that  if  he  would  inform  him  how 
he  could  get  poffelfon  of  the  mountain,  he 
would  not  only  fpare  his  life,  but  make  him 
beluk-balhee  of  the  province.  Giavelli  an- 
fwered,  that  if  he  would  let  him  at  liberty,  he 
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would  £0  to  the  mountain,  and  engage  his 

o 7 o o 

party,  and  at  lead:  half  the  inhabitants,  to 
fubmit  to  him,  and  take  up  arms  againft 
Bogia  ; that  by  thefe  means  he  could  intro- 
duce the  pafha’s  troops  into  the  Tripa,  when 
the  other  party  would  alfo  be  glad  to  make 
their  peace  without  lighting.  The  palha 
alked  him  what  fecurity  he  would  give  for 
his  performing  his  promifes.  Giavella  an- 
i'wered,  he  would  give  him  as  an  hoftage  his 
only  fon,  a boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  who 
was  dearer  to  him  than  his  own  life,  that  if 
he  deceived  him  he  might  put  his  Ion  to 
death.  Giavella  accordingly  called  his  fon 
down  from  the  mountain  ; but  as  foon  as  he 
got  to  the  mountain  himlelt,  he  wrote  to  the 

<5  ' 

pallia  as  follows  : 

“ Alt  Pafha , I am  glad  1 have  deceived  a traitor ; 
J am  here  to  defend  my  country  againft  a thief.  My 
fon  will  he  'put  to  death , but  I zvill  defperately  revenge 
him  before  I fall  my  [elf.  Some  men , like  you  Turks, 
zvill  fay  I am  a cruel  father  to  facrifice  my  fon 
for  my  own  fafety.  I mnfwer,  if  you  took  the  moun- 
tain, my  fon  would  have  been  killed,  with  all  the  ref  of 
my  family  and  my  countrymen  \ then  I could  not  have 
revenged  his  death.  Ifzve  are  victorious,  I may  have 
other  children,  my  zvife  is  young.  Jf  my  J'cn,  young  as 
he  is,  is  not  willing  to  be  facrifice  cl  for  his  country,  he 
is  not  worthy  to  live,  or  to  be  ozvned  by  me  as  my  fon. 
Advance,  traitor , I am  impatient  to  be  revenged.  I 
m your  /worn  enemy.  Captain  Giavella  A 
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The  Greek  original  was  : 

AAi  Uxtriocy  ysxioo[xxi  ottx  sysAxex  Ivxv  SoAioVy  e'iixxi 
©w  vx  Six<p£vjsv<ru  ryv  ttxtpiSx  (xx  evxvtiov  eig  evxv  xAe7t\yiv. 
o ifog  (xx  $£ Ael  xtto^xvei  syu  o(xug  xtrEArcig-Oug  §eAu  t ov 
ixhxsKTu  ur^ iv  vx  x7ro9xvco.  XX7T101  Tzgxoi  xaQug  EGEVX 
SeAxv  enrzv  071  &i(xxi  x<nrAxyvt>g  rexTE^xg  jxeto  vx  Su- 
Cixeojy  rov  1 jov  (xx  Six  rov  eSixov  [xx  A ir^o(xov  xrrox^ivofxxi, 

ot  1 xv  ecu  -arageig  to  (Sxvov  SeA rig  exoroevg  rov  ijov  fxi} 

' ' 

[AS  TO  SUTlXiTTQ]/  TY\q  (pOL  [ASXHCtq  [AX  Xy  TXq  (TVVTT  CIT  OIGT  S$  [AX, 

TOTSg  SeV  $x  1X7 rO^ETW  VX  £X.SlXYl(7U)  TOV  3'XVXTOV  TX  XJXY\-~ 
xv  viXYi<roo[X£V  SeAei  l^oo  ot’ A A a zteSix  7)  yivEY.x  (xx  rival  vex. 
exv  0 yog  (xx  vsog  xxQug  v\vxi  Sev  (xevei  EV%xpis"ri[xsvog  vx 
S’uc'iafii  Six  rr\v  txxt^iSx  Txy  avrog  Sev  t\vxi  u£iog  vx 
^yi<7?]  >0,  vx  Eyvupi^srxi  u>g  ijog  y,x.  zx^op^ocr,e£  xmfE  Ei(xxi 
&VV7 TO(XOVOg  VX  EXOlKyQw. 

Eyco  0 oy.oey.Evog  E%Q(>og  ex, 

K ccTTiTccv  T Qa£6\Ac6g. 

c The  paflia  did  not  think  proper  in  his 
rage  to  put  the  hoftage  immediately  to  death, 
but  lent  him  to  Yanina,  to  his  foil  Velimbey, 
who  governed  in  his  abfence.  I was  prefen t 
when  the  boy  was  brought  before  him  : he 
anfwered  the  queftion  put  to  him  with  a cou- 
rage and  audacioufnefs  that  aftonifhed  every 
one.  Velim-bey  told  him,  he  only  waited 
the  pafha’s  orders  to  road:  him  alive.  1 don’t 
fear  you,  the  boy  anfwered  ; my  father  will 
do  the  fame  to  your  father  or  your  brother  if 
he  takes  them.  He  was  put  in  a dark  prifon, 
and  fed  on  bread  and  water. 
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c The  pallia  attacked  the  village  of  Kapha, 
and  was  repulled  three  different  times  with 
great  lofs,  but  Captain  Bogia  confidering  the 
difparity  of  numbers,  as  the  Suliotes  had  only 
poo  men  in  the  Tripa,  refolved  to  abandon 
this  poff,  which  the  Albanefe  took  poffeffion 
of  the  next  time  they  attacked  it,  though  with 
confiderable  lofs,  the  Suliotes  firing  at  them 
from  among  the  rocks  in  fafetv. 

6 The  pallia’s  troops,  buffering  very  much 
through  want  of  water,  which  was  brought  to 
them  fix  leagues  on  horfes,  as  all  thole  who 
attempted  to  fetch  water  from  the  brook  un- 
der the  Sulli  mountain  were  killed  by  ftones 
the  women  rolled  down  on  them,  or  ihot  by 
the  men,  began  to  mutiny  ; the  pallia  there- 
fore determined  to  (form  the  Tripa  the  next 
day,  and  having  affembled  the  principal  of- 
ficers, and  chofen  800  Albanians,  he  dilplayed 
all  his  treafure  in  his  tent,  which  confided 
of  Venetian  ducats,  and  told  them,  it  lliould 
all  be  diflributed  among  them  if  they  took 
T ripa  ; and  that,  befides,  they  lliould  have  all 
the  immenfe  riches  which  it  was  known  were 
there.  The  next  day  the  800  Albanians, 
having  at  their  head  Mehmetember,  and  in 
the  main  body  two  Ions  of  Soliman  Ciapar, 
and  in  the  rear  Captain  Brogno,  marched  to 
the  afTault,  and  drawing  their  fiabres,  declared 
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they  would  not  fheathe  them  till  they  were 
victorious. 

6 Captain  Bogia  left  400  men  to  garrifon 
Tripa,  and  fent  four  hundred  to  lie  in  am- 
bufeade  in  the  for  eft  on  each  fide  of  the  road, 
with  orders  not  to  attack  till  the  bgnal  agreed 
on  was  made  from  the  fecond  tower,  in  which 
he  fhut  himfelf  up  with  fixty  men,  and  from 
whence,  bv  means  of  finals,  he  commanded 
the  movements.  Giavella  went  with  the 
troops  into  the  foreft  like  a common  foldier, 
the  better  to  take  his  meditated  revenge.  The 
ambufeade  was  commanded  bv  Demetrius, 

j 

Boo-ia’s  fon. 

O 

4 The  head  of  the  Albanian  column  ad- 
vanced without  moleftation  as  far  as  the  fe- 
cond tower,  which  they  furrounded,  and  fum- 
moned  Bogia  to  furrender.  He  replied,  lie 
could  not  truft  himfelf  to  them,  but  would 
fubmit  to  Captain  Brogno  when  he  arrived  ; 
they  therefore  marched  further  up  towards 
Tripa,  leavinghim,  as  they  thought,  aprilbner. 
The  pafha’s  army,  feeing  the  Albanefe  had 
advanced  without  refinance  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  fearing  to  be  deprived  of  a 
fhare  of  the  plunder  of  Tripa,  left  their  tents, 
and  ran  up  the  mountain  with  ihouts  of  vic- 
tory. When  Bogia  faw  that  the  enemy,  in 
number  about  4,000,  had  advanced  to  the 
third  tower,  which  was  near  the  Tripa,  he 
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rang  a bell,  the  figntil  for  a general  attack;- 

which  was  a general  (laughter  : theambufcade 

prevented  any  returning.  They  were  in  every 

part  expofed  to  the  die  of  the  Suliotes,  who 

were  covered  by  the  rocks  or  the  trees,  and 

. * 

from  the  fecond  tower  Bogia  made  great 
havoc.  The  women  from  the  heights  rolled 
down  great  (lones,  which  for  that  purpole  are 
always  piled  up.  The  enemy  defended  them- 
lelves,  when  the  Suliotes  came  out  to  meet 
them,  with  great  okftinacy ; they  were,  how- 
ever, all  killed,  except  140,  who  furrendered 
themfelves  prifoners.  Among  them  was  a foil 
of  Soliman  Ciapar,  and  many  officers.  The 
Suliotes  had  fifty-leven  killed  and  twenty- 
feven  wounded.  Giavella  was  among  the  (lain. 
After  (hooting  from  the  ambufcade  a great 
number  of  the  enemy,  he.  (allied  out  with 
iome  of  his  friends,  to  avenge  the  fuppofed 
death  of  his  fon,  and  to  fight  till  all  the  enemy 
were  killed,  or  he  himfelf  fell.  After  mak- 
inp  a pTeat  havoc  among  the  enemy,  into  the 
thickeft  of  whofe  ranks  he  had  run  forward 
with  defperate  valour,  he  fell,  covered  with 
wounds,  and  furrounded  by  heaps  of  (lain. 

c The  bodies  being  thrown  down  from  the 
rocks  into  the  Turkifh  camp,  (truck  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army  with  luch  a panic  that 
they  fled  with  great  precipitation  towards 
Yanina,  and  abandoned  the  pa(ha.  Bogia 
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profited  of  their  dilorder  to  fend  200  men, 
who,  falling  on  the  rear,  cut  off  great  numbers. 
The  pafha  himfelf  efcaped  with  difficulty, 
. and  killed  two  horles  before  he  got  back  to 
Yanina.  All  the  baggage,  ammunition,  arms, 
provilions,  and  the  paffia’s  treafure,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Suliotes,  befides  four  large 
cannon,  which  they  drew  up  to  the  Tripa, 
and  which  were  a great  acquisition  to  them. 

4 Hie  other  corps,  towards  Prevafa,  Arta, 
and  Chimaera,  followed  the  example,  of  the 
main  bodv,  and  reached  d anina  in  great 
hafte.  So  great  indeed  was  their  panic,  that 
none  of  them  flopt  till  they  got  within  the 
walls  of  the  city,  thinking  they  were  ftill  pur- 
fued  by  the  Suliotes. 

4 I11  the  mean  time,  the  communication  be- 
ing opened  with  the  Chimaeriotes,  the  Sulian 
army  increafed  in  two  days  fo  much,  that  they 
found  themfelves  ftrong  enough  to  offer  the 
pafha  battle  in  the  open  plains.  They 
marched  to  an  eflate  of  the  paffia’s  near  Ya- 
nina, and  took  po/Teflion  of  it,  whence  they 
lent  him  a letter,  threatening  to  take  him 
prifbner  in  his  haram.  They  purfued  the 
Paramathians  into  their  country,  where  thev 

cut  down  the  trees,  and  drove  away  vaft  herds 

* 

of  cattle  and  flocks  of  ffieep  to  Sulli. 

4 The  paffia,  apprehenfive  for  the  fafetv  of 
his  capital,  fent  a biffioo  to  propofe  peace  to 

the 
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the  Suliotes.  It  was  concluded  on  the  fol- 
low in  2:  conditions  : 

6 1 ft.  That  the  pafha  cedes  to  the  Suliotes 
all  the  territory  as  far  as  Dervigiana  (fix 
leagues  from  Yanina)  inclufively. 

4 2.  1 hat  all  the  Suliotes,  who  were  pri- 
soners, fhould  lie  fet  at  liberty.  (Thus  Gia- 
vella’s  Ion  returned  fafe  to  Sulli.) 

4 3.  The  pallia  fliouldpay  100,000  piaftres 
as  a ranfom  for  the  priloners  the  Suliotes  had 
made. 

4 With  the  Paramathians  they  concluded  a 
feparate  peace,  as  they  are  not  dependent  on 
the  pafha. 

4 The  conditions  were,  that  they  fhould  in 
future  be  allies,  and  that  they  fhould  on  all 
occafions  fuccour  the  Suolites,  both  with 
men,  arms,  and  provifions,  when  they  were 
at  war. 

4 Returned  home  to  their  mountain,  the 
Suliotes  divided  the  booty,  and  the  100,000 
piaftres,  into  five  parts  : one  was  deftined  to 
the  repair  of  churches,  which  the  Turks 
had  damaged,  and  to  build  a new  one  on 
the  Tripa,  dedicated  to  the  holy  virgin ; 
the  fecond  part  was  put  into  the  public 
box  for  the  fervice  of  the  community ; the 
third  was  equally  divided  among  all  the 
inhabitants,  without  diftin&ion  of  rank  or 
age  ; the  two  other  parts  were  diftributed 

to 
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to  the  families  of  thofe  who  had  loft  men  in 
battle. 

6 This  peace  was  foon  broken  by  the  paflia, 
who  was  twice  afterwards  defeated,  and  the 
Suliotes  gained  ftill  greater  honour.’ 

The  writer  of  this  journal  further  favs, 
that  in  this  country  there  are  ten  Greeks  to 
one  Turk ; that  the  Sulian  army  always 
confifts  of  about  20,000  men,  including  their 
neareft  neighbours  on  the  Chimaera  moun- 
tains. He  points  out  how  eafy  it  would 
have  been  for  them  to  have  put  in  effeft 
what  their  chiefs  had  concerted  with  the 
Ruffians.  But  I avoid  entering  into  parti- 
culars, as  I might  give  information  to  thofe 
who  would  make  a bad  ufe  of  it. 

It  was  afterwards  difcovered,  that  the 
French  conful,  Mr.  de  la  Salas,  had  advifed 
the  pafha  to  get  pofleflion  of  Sulli  and  Chi- 
maera,  as  then  he  would  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  porte,  if  he  Threw  off  all  obe- 
dience ; and  that  the  French  could  then 
lupply  him  with  artillery  and  ammunition, 
&c.  Mr.  de  la  Salas  was  one  day  ihot  dead 
in  the  ffreet  at  Prevafa  by  a captain  of 
Lambro’s  fleet. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Ehe  ’T urkijh  Empire  confidered , with  regard  to 
its  Foreign  Relations. 

\ 

HE  preceding  pages  have  fliown  the 
JL  internal  fituation  of  the  Turkilh  em- 
pire ; they  have  traced  the  progrefs  of  a power 
founded  in  violence  and  rapine,  growing  up 
in  tyranny  and  injuft  ice,  and  ultimately  verg- 
ing to  corruption  and  decay.  But  it  is  not 
enough  to  expole  the  defedts  of  internal  con- 
flitution  and  adminiftration  ; to  the  politician 
it  mu  ft  he  matter  of  ferious  enquiry  to  learn 
what  are  the  foreign  relations  to  which  thele 
domeftic  arrangements  give  birth;  what  rank 
in  the  fcale  of  political  importance  luch  an 
empire  has  obtained ; and  how  its  exigence 
has  affected,  and  its  approaching  annihilation 
will  affedi  the  interefts  of  other  hates,  i his 
view  of  the  fubjedl  mult,  however,  be  taken 
with  great  caution. 

In  the  lyftem  cf  Europe,  great  and  im- 
portant changes  have  taken  place,  and  the 

balance  of  power,  once  a iubjecf  of  fo  much 

contention 
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Contention  and  jealoufy,  has  received,  and 
is  daily  receiving,  inch  Shocks  as  feern  to 
threaten  its  total  fub  verSion. 

I11  the  midft  of  this  chaos  we  may  Still, 
however,  perceive  the  outlines  of  two  grand 
combinations  of  interefts  dividing  Europe 
by  their  mutual  opposition.  At  the  head  of 
thefe  confederacies  may  be  placed  the  two 
ancient  rivals  in  opulence  and  glory,  Great- 
Britain  and  France  ; and  however  we  may 
be  inclined,  with  philofophers,  to  lament  that 
there  exift  irreconcileable  interefts,  or  poli- 
tical prejudices,  which  low  eternal  difcord 
between  nations,  on  account  of  their  vicinity 
and  power,  it  mu  ft  be  reluctantly  acknow- 
ledged, that  fuch  interefts  and  fuch  prejudices 
not  only  do  exift,  but  are  likely  to  become 
ftill  Stronger  on  the  part  of  the  French  re- 
publicans, who,  whde  they  preach  univerfal 
liberty,  fraternity,  and  toleration  to  all  man- 
kind, a<5t  with  a Spirit  of  inveterate  hatred, 
defpotifm,  and  infufferance,  which  the  nar- 
rowest prejudices,  and  the  deepeft  depravity 
ot  human  nature  could  only  produce. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  thefe  two  powers, 
as  Well  as  moft  of  thofe  that  rank  in  the  SirSt 
clals,  have  nearly  the  fame  relationship  of 
interefts  as  heretofore ; but  the  inferior  States 
are  moftly  thrown  from  their  balance,  many 
of  them  either  totally  or  partially  annihi- 

i)  t>  bated, 
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lated,  and  feveral  induced  to  form  alliances 
diametrically  oppofite  to  their  former  prin- 
ciples of  policy. 

In  order  to  explain  the  connexion  of 
Turkilh  polities  with  the  general  fyftem  of 
Europe,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  take  into 
confideration  the  particular  interefls  of  the 
different  powers,  and  to  fhow  their  relation 
to  the  prefent  or  any  future  date  of  that 
empire.  Previoudy  to  this,  however,  a ge- 
neral (ketch  of  the  prefent  filiation  of  things 
may  tend  to  elucidate  our  further  difquifi- 
tions. 

The  attachment  of  France  to  Turkey  is 
rationally  founded  on  the  great  commercial 
advantages  which  fhe  enjoys  from  that  na- 
tion ; on  the  ufe  fhe  makes  of  the  porte  to 
form  a diverfion  in  her  favour,  whenever  the 
fituation  of  her  affairs  on  the  continent  requires 
it ; and  on  her  particular  jealoufy  of  Ruifia, 
which,  by  obtaining  poffeffion  of  the  paffage 
from  the  Black  Sea,  might  fend  a naval  force 
into  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  evident  dimi- 
nution of  the  French  power  and  commerce. 
The  local  fituation  of  the  poffeffions  of  the 
houfe  of  Audria  has  ever  made  it  an  objeft 
of  jealoufy  to  France  ; die  has,  therefore,' 
laboured  to  crudi,  or  at  lead  to  curb  that 
power,  and  finds  an  additional  bond  of  triend- 
fhip  with  the  Turks  in  their  hoftility  to  the 

emperor. 
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emperor.  Much  light  is  thrown  on  this  fub- 
je&  by  the  papers  printed  at  Paris  iince  the 
revolution,  entitled  Politique  de  tons  les  Ca- 
binets de  F Europe  pendant  les  Regnes  de  Louis 
XV.  .et  XVI.  It  there  plainly  appears  (did 
we  want  proofs  to  convince  us)  that  France 
confide rs  Spain,  Pruhia,  and  Turkey,  as  its 
heft  and  moft  natural  allies ; and  that  when- 
ever it  was  connected  in  bonds  of  amity  with 
Auftria,  it  never  confidered  that  alliance 


otherwife  than  as  a temporary  convenience, 
and  fecretly  entertained  lentiments  hoftile 
to  the  profperity  of  that  houfe  ; that  it  re- 
garded the  preservation  of  the  Turks  as  a 
matter  infinitely  more  important  to 'her  than 
Poland  or  Sweden ; that  its  jealoufv  and 
hatred  to  Ruflia,  even  when  it  courted  her 
friendship,  and  concluded  a treaty  of  com- 
merce with  her,  could  only  be  equalled  by 
its  hatred  and  its  jealoufy  of  Great  Britain. 
We  have  no  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  re- 
public thinks  differently. 

1*  ranee  then  being  by  fyflem  the  avowed 
or  lecret  enemy  of  the  two  imperial  courts,  it 
is  to  her  that  the  powers  which  have  to  dread 
either  of  thole  courts  will  naturallv  look  for 

y 


fupport. 

Pruffia,  whofe  views 
depend  in  a greai  meafu 
•houlcj  of  Auftria  ; and 


of  aggrandizement 
re  on  the  ruin  of  the 
Sweden  and  Den- 
mark. 
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mark,  who  both  look  with  envy  or  appre- 
henlion  on  the  hill  growing  power  of  the 
Ruffian  empire,  mu  ft  be  induced  by  fuch 
motives  to  attach  themfelves,  when  they 
dare,  to  France,  and  of  confequence  muft  be 
inclined  to  iupport  the  Ottoman  power. 

It  is  by  other  views  of  policy  that  the  na- 
tions in  the  fouth  of  Europe  are  directed  in 
forming:  their  alliances  with  France.  Moft 
of  the  Italian  ftates,  by  their  comparative 
iniigmiftcance,  are  rendered  neceffiarily  de- 
pendent,  and  by  their  fituation  muft  be  led, 
either  through  fear  or  policy,  to  court  the 
proteffion  of  that  power ; while  Spain, 
ever  jealous  of  the  Britifh  naval  fuperiority, 
ever  apprehenfive  for  the  fate  of  her  colo- 
nies, fees  in  France  alone  an  ally  lufficiently 
powerful  to  difpel  her  fears  and  to  defend 
her  in  ter  efts. 

The  reafons  alledg;ed  for  the  connexion 

O 

of  different  nations  with  France  w ill,  in 
their  converfe,  point  out  the  motives  for  ab 
liance  with  Britain.  Among  the  fecondary 
powers  attached  to  us  are  Portugal  and  Na- 
ples; the  one  by  long  commercial  habits,  and 
a fear  of  its  more  potent  and  dangerous 
neighbour,  Spain;  the  other,  by  a like  ap- 
prehenfion  of  the  French  enmity,  fecret  or 
avowed. 

On  the  fide  of  Auftria  we  fee  an  ancient 

ally 
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ally  again  united  to  us  by  a recent  treaty, 
and  by  a fimilarity  of  intereft,  which  muff 
continue  as  long  as  the  Secret  or  avowed 
connexion  fublifts  between  France,  PruSfia, 
and  "Turkey. 

Ruffia,  which  has  rifen  to  its  prcfent  im- 
portance, even  more  by  the  policy  of  its  mo- 
narchs  than  by  the  greatnefs  of  its  popula- 
tion or  territory,  vaft  as  they  are,  may  in 
feme  meafure  be  considered  as  removed,  by 
its  northern  Situation,  fo  far  from  the  Sphere, 
of  European  politics,  that  it  may  occasion- 
ally, and  at  its  option,  either  enter  into  them, 
or  prelerve  a neutrality,  as  heft  Suits  its  pur- 
pole;  an  advantage  which  no  other  hate  pof- 
leSTes,  and  of  which  the  emprefs  is  perfedily 
aware,  having  frequently  avoided  taking  part 
in  thofe  very  contefts  which  tended  to  pro- 
mote her  interefts.  Though  Ruffia  has  not 
long  been  raifed  to  the  Situation  She  now  oc- 
cupies, her  army  is  the  moft  formidable,  and 
has  many  advantages  over  every  other  mili- 
tary efiabliShment  in  Europe:  belides  a great 
naval  force  in  the  Baltic,  the  has  obtained  a 
complete  fuperiority  over  the  Turkish  fleet 
in  the  Black  Sea,  both  by  the  number  and 
excellence  of  her  Ships,  and  the  ikill  and 
courage  of  her  bailors,  lb  that  She  can  open 
to  herS'elf  a paSTage  into  the  Mediterranean, 
and  is  now  poSTeSTed  of  all  the  means,  fo  long 
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.and  fo  perieveringly  purfued  from  the  time 
Peter  the  firft  took  Afoph  to  this  day,  of 
annihilating  the  monftrous  and  unwieldy  de- 
fpotifm  of  the  Ottoman  fceptre  in  Europe. 
1 he  emprefs  has  alio  conceived  the  vaft  and 
generous  defign  of  delivering  Greece  from  its 
bondage,  and  of  eftablifhing  it  under  a prince 
or  its  own  religion,  as  a free  and  indepen- 
dent nation.  It  was  not  long  ago  the  po- 
licy of  the  Britifh  cabinet  to  counteract  thefe 
lchemes  of  the  emprefs  (with  what  reafon 
we  will  not  now  confider) ; but  a conviction 
ot  the  hmilarity  of  her  mterefrs  with  her  own 
now  prevails  ; the  Turkifh  claufe  (in  all  pre- 
ceding treaties)  was  given  up  in  the  treaty 
of  1795,  and  a war  between  Ruffia  and  Tur- 
key now  becomes  a cafus  foederis  with  Great 
Britain,  and.  die  is  juftly  confidered  as  our 
mo  ft  valuable  and  moft  natural  allv. 

If  this  general  Iketch  of  this  fvftem  of 
Euro  pe  be  juft,  it  will  afford  a cine  to  the 
motives  which  have  a floated,  and  are  likely 
to  actuate  the  conduct  of  different  powers  in 
their  individual  relations. 

To  return  to  France. — This  nation, 
ever  verfed  in  intrigue  and  fertile  in  politi- 
cians, has  appeared  under  all  circumilances 
to  be  beft  inflructed  with  regard  to  the  real 
Rate  of  Turkey,  and  has  fhewn  a conviclipn 
of  the  weaknefs  of  its  ally,  at  the  very  time 
8 • when 
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when  it  was  moft  neceflfary  to  fupport  its 
importance.  Thus  it  was,  that  when  the 
Count  de  Vergennes  (who  by  a long  refl- 
dence  at  the  porte  as  ambaflador,  had  ob- 
tained a thorough  knowledge  of  the  refources 
of  the  empire)  was  di reded  by  the  Duke  de 
Choifeul  to  excite  the  Turks  to  war  againft 
Ruffla,  he  {fated  the  mold  forcible  reafons 
for  an  oppolite  line  of  condufil.  Thefe  rea- 
fons, which  were  conclufive  with  the  mi- 
niff  er,  were  founded  on  the  real  weaknefs  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  and  the  falfe  ideas  of 
its  ftrength  entertained  by  feveral  courts  in 

O J # 

Europe,  which  it  would  have  been  fo  impo- 
litic in  France  to  have  removed,  by  fuffering 
the  Turks  to  engage  in  a war  deftrudfive  of 
their  reputation.  The  fame  Count  de  Ver- 
o-ennes,  when  he  became  minifter,  inftrudled 
Monfieur  de  St.  Prieff,  to  ufe  every  argument  ’ 
which  might  induce  the  Turks  rather  to 
yield"  to  the  demands  of  Ruffia  than  to  en- 
gage in  a war. 

The  arrangement  of  the  difpute  with  Ruf- 
fia in  1778,  was  attended  with  fome  lingular 
circum ffances.  The  Turks  had,  contrary  to 
the  treaty  of  Kainargi,  appointed  a new  khan 
of  the  Crim,  and  lent  him  with  a fleet  of 
ihips  of  war,  in  the  latter  end  of  1 777,  to  the 
port  now  called  Sebaftopolis,  to  fupport  the 
Tatars,  whom  they  had  before  excited  to 
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rebel  againTb  their  lawful  khan,  Shaheen- 
Guerrai.  On  thefe  grounds  a war  had  nearly 
broken  out,  when  the  porte,  after  holding  a 
fecret  divan,  fuddenly  refolved  on  peace,  and 
notified  their  determination  to  Mr.  Stacliief, 
the  Ruffian  envoy.  He  applied  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  ambafl'ador,  Sir  Robert  Ainflie,  to  afdd 
at  the  conference  to  be  held,  and  a61  as 
mediator  at  the  figning  of  the  accommoda- 
tion. Sir  Robert,  however  (doubtlefs  for 
good  realons)  refnfed,  and  Monfieur  de  St. 
Pried:  was  lent  for,  who  readily  accepted 
the  office,  and  France  appeared,  on  no 
other  ground  than  the  refufal  of  our  ambaf- 
lador,  as  mediatrix.  From  this  time  Mon- 
lieur  Stachief  was  fo  much  governed  by  the 
French  ambaffador,  that  his  court  thought  it 
neceffary  to  recal  him,  as  the  emprefs  by 
his  condudl  plainly  perceived  the  tendency  of 
the  French  councils  to  fupport  Turkey. 

In  1783,  when  Ruffia  found  it  abfolutely 
neceffary  for  her  own  l'afety,  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  her  fubjefls,  who  were  continually 
expoled  to  the  incurfions  of  the  .Tatars,  to 
take  poffeffion  of  the  Crim,  and  annex  it  to 
the  empire,  the  French  dill  perfuaded  the 
Turks  to  yield  for  the  time  to  neceffity,  and 
rather  to  give  up  the  Crim  than  run  the  rifle, 
of  lodng  Conftantinople  itfelf. 

The  late  emperor  Jofeph  had  formed  with 

the 
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the  emprefs  the  plan  of  expelling  the  1 urks 
from  Europe,  and  had  obtained,  as  he 
thought,  the  acquiefcence  of  France;  but 
that  artful  power  unwilling  to  hazard,  and 
at  that  moment  unable  to  fnpport  an  open 
conted  in  favour  of  the  Turks,  employed  all 
its  engines  in  lecret  manoeuvres  for  their 
caufe. 

The  imperial  courts  difcovered  thele  de- 
figns,  but  not  before  France  had  prevailed  on 
Sweden  to  declare  war  a°;aind  Ruflia,  after 
the  porte  had  imprudently,  and  contrary  to 
their  advice,  done  it,  and  had  by  means  of 
M.  de  Choifeul-Gouffier  negociated  a fub- 
fidv  from  Turkey  to  the  Swedidi  monarch. 
The  part  which  France  alfo  took,  not  only  in 
acquiefcing,  but  in  urging  Great  Britain  and 
Pruffia  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  Rullia,  and 
fupport  the  king  of  Sweden  in  that  war,  was 
well  known  to  the  two  imperial  courts. 

Since  that  time  Auftria  and  Rullia  (other 
eircumdances having  intervened)  turned  their 
views  to  an  alliance  with  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jedy,  and  which  has  dill  been  drengthened 
by  the  declaration  or  triple  alliance  figned  in 
September  1795.  Towards  them,  there- 
fore, France  mud  retain  an  hodile  difpoli- 
tion,  while  her  connections  with  Spain,  Pruf- 
fia, Sweden,  and  Turkey,  rcfult  from  mutual 
and  natural  intereds,  as  that  with  other  dates 

does 
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does  from  motives  of  dependence  and  lelf- 
prelervation. 

Spain,  notwithflanding  the  extent  of  her 
territories,  and  the  immenlity  of  her  re- 
iources  ii  well  managed,  feems  to  have  been 
degraded  almoft  to  the  .rank  of  a fecondary 
power.  Iier  colonial  polfeffions,  the  fource 
of  her  apparent  fplendor  and  of  her  political 
degeneracy,  have  become,  an  objedl:  of  lb  much 
apprehension  to  her,  that,  unable  to  rely  on 
her  own  force  for  their  prelervation,  fhe  mull: 
court  the  alliance  of  a more  powerful  neigh- 
bour. Of  the  two  chief  naval  powers,  Bri- 
tain excites  the  greater  jealoufy,  as  pretending 
to  the  command  of  the  fea,  and  appearing 
ever  intent  on  the  extenlion  of  her  commerce 
and  foreign  pcfTeffions.  This  antipathy  is 
heightened,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  refent- 
ment  with  which  Spain  views  on  her  own 
coaft  the  Britifh  fortrefs  of  Gibraltar,  as,  on 
the  other,  her  attachment  to  France  has  been 
cherifhed  by  intimacy,  and  by  the  mutual  in- 
tered:  which  they  have,  to  keep  the  northern 
powers  out  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Of  the  , influence  of  political  opinions 
(whether  monarchical  or  republican)  in  con- 
foli dating  the  union  of  the  different  parties, 
I forbear  at  prefent  to  fpeak,  becaule  the 
principles  which  are  here  laid  down  as  the 
balls  of  fuch  union  apply  to  the  countries 

under  whatever  form  of  government  they 

exifh 
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exifh  So  long  as  different  nations  retain  the 
fame  relations,  commercial  and  political, 
which  they  now  bear  to  each  other,  fo  long 
will  the  general  outlines  of  the  lyftem  of 
Europe,  and  its  grand  divifions  of  intereft, 
remain  nearly  as  they  are  here  reprefented. 
Opinion  may,  in  fome  inftances,  be  a motive 
more  forcible  than  the  permanent  dilf inefions 
of  intereft,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  late  war  be- 
tween Spain  and  France  for  the  re-eftablifh- 
ment  of  monarchy ; but  tliefe  caules  are 
merely  temporary,  and  however  the  difpute 
may  terminate,  recurrence  will  ever  be  had  to 
thole  principles,  which,  being  founded  on  lo- 
cal and  effential  diftin&ions,  have  the  sreateft 

O 

poffible  degree  of  permanency.  The  French 
republic  have  proved,  that  they  have  the  fame 
notions  with  refpedi  to  the  alliance  with  Spain 
as  the  monarchy  had  ; (the  family  compact 
was  framed  entirely  bv  intereft;)  they  look 
on  it  as  u the  mojl  ejfential  as  well  as  the  mojl 
“ natural  which  France  can  form.”  Were 
monarchy  to  be  re-eftabl idled  in  France, 
Should  we  have  made  an  ally  of  Louis  XVIII. 
or  a friend  of  one  fingle  emigrant  ? I fpeak 
here  with  refpeft  to  political  connexion. 

Prussia,  which  has  been  led  forward  to 
its  prefent  eminence  by  a train  of  fortunate 
events,  mud:  choofe  that  ally  which  will  heft 
enable  it,  not  only  to  preferve  its  filiation, 

but 
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but  purfue  its  never-ceafing  proje&s  of  ag- 
grandizement : it  has,  perhaps,  fometimes 

to  chooie  between  France  and  Ruffia  ; but  it 
cannot  rely  on  the  latter  ; tranlitory  events 
may  unite  their  interefls  for  a moment,  per- 
fonal  predilection  of  fovereigns  may  influence 
the  option  for  a time,  but  no  folk!  alliance 
can  be  formed  ; and  befides  the  partition  of 
Poland  has  fown  the  feeds  of  difeord,  which, 
fome  day  or  other,  will  ripen.  With  France 
no  luch  circum fiances  exift ; it  is  the  country 
"which  can  procure  to  Pruffia  more  advan- 
tages than  anv  other,  and  in  return  receive 
more  from  it.  From  Ruffia  and  from  Eng- 
land it  has  drawn  occasional  means  of  ag- 
grandizement, but  it  has  always,  even  in 
the  moment  of  receiving  their  affiflance, 
looked  on  them  with  a fufpicious  eye.  Should 
Prufiia  be  feriouflv  allied  with  Ruffia,  Auf- 
tria  mufl  be  leagued  with  France;  and  Should 
then  a quarrel  take  place  between  the  two 
former,  Pruffia  might  not  have  it  in  its 
power  to  break  the  Auflrian  alliance,  and 
join  France  in  the  moment  of  diSlreis.  It  is 
not  probable  that  this  wily  cabinet  will  throw 
itfelf  into  the  hands  of  a power,  on  which,, 
from  many  circumSlances,  it  can  never  for 
any  length  of  time  rely.  1 he  aggrandize- 
ment of  Pruffia  mu  SI  be  at  the  expence  of 
fhe  Houfe  of  Auflria,  and  the  lySlem  of  the 

cabinet 
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cabinet  of  St.  Petcrfburgh  never  will  be  to 
ruin  that  houfe. 

Pruffia  will  temporize  with  the  emprefs, 
but  its  prefent  and  future  fvftem  undoubtedly 
will  be  an  alliance  with  France;  for  if  Rui- 
lla  at  any  time  be  ill-dilpoled  to  it,  it  has  no 
other  refource  to  rely  on.  The  jealoufy  of 
Auftria,  at  this  moment,  mud:  be  excited  to 
the  hiehed:  degree,  by  the  concurrence  of 
Pruflia  with  France  in  endeavouring  to  an- 
nihilate the  Germanic  confederacy.  This  con- 
ducf  mud:  leave  Prufiia  without  any  other 
fupport  but  the  diredory,  and,  however  mat- 
ters terminate,  will  leave  a deep  rooted  en- 
mity in  every  part  of  Europe,  which  may  ul-,. 
timately  have  fatal  confequences,  and  renew 
a combination  againd  a country  which  has 
loft  its  tutelar  genius.  To  preferve  his  do- 
minions from  his  powerful  neighbours  re- 
quired all  the  talents  of  the  great  Frederic, 
and  even  he  with  difficulty  was  able  to  fave 
it  from  dyftrudion.  Such  talents  are  not 
again  to  be  expeded  in  a fovereign.  That 

both  France  and  Prufda  confider  themielves 

« 

as  the  moji  natural  allies  is  obvious ; that  they 
confidered  themfelves  fo,  even  while  other  al- 
liances exided,,is  equally  obvious.  We  need 
only  to  look  to  what  has,  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  century,  happened  between  h ranee  and 
Auftria — between  Ruflia,  Auftria,  and  Pruf- 
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fia — to  be  convinced  that  natural  alliances  will 
ultimately  prevail  over  temporary  fy Items.  It 
would  be  fuperfluous  to  enter  into  details  lo 
well  known.  If’  the  king  of  Pruffia  joined 
Auflria  in  the  prefent  war,  it  was  to  fecure 
the  friendship  of  the  monarchy,  which  he 
then  thought  would  be  reftored  ; when  he 
ccafed  to  think  that  event  practicable,  he  as 
readily  .allied  himfelf  with  the  republic  ; his 
objeCt  was  the  fame,  an  alliance  with  France . 
Pruffia  by  this  conduCt  prolonged  the  naile- 
ries of  humanity  ; for  Ihe  caufed  a campaign 
to  fail,  which  would  have  ended  them,  and 
turned  a defenliVe  war  in  France  to  an  offen- 
live  war  out  of  it,  which  has  nearly  ruined 
Europe.  What  is  the  fruit  Ihe  has  reaped  ? 
In  this  one  campaign  the  loft  the  confequence 
which  forty  years  of  fuccefs  had  given  her. 
The  feeds  of  democracy  and  rebellion  are 
town  in  Pruffia ; molt  of  the  literati  fpread 
them  broadly,  not  to  fay  a very  great  portion 
of  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  there  is  not  a 
country  in  Europe  more  ripe  for  revolution. 
The  treafures  which  the  great  Frederic  left 
behind,  and,  what  is  ftill  a much  greater  lcls, 
that  fpirit  in  the  army,  that  emulation  of 
glory,  that  devotednefs  to  their  fovereign’s 
caufe,  which,  more  than  its  difeipline,  made 
it  fo  formidable,  have  totally  dilappeared. 

In  1791?  the  king  of  Pruffia  had  a Handing 

army 
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army  of  above  200,000  men  ready  to  a£t ; 
the  people  Satisfied  with  the  government,  and 
attached  to  their  kino; ; the  armv  had  ftill 
the  warlike  Ipirit  which  the  great  Frederic 
had  breathed  into  it,  and  the  treafures  he  left 
were  not  yet  diflipated  ; he  had  fapplanted 
the  emprefs  in  her  influence  in  Poland,  which 
was  become  formidable. 

Sweden  would  fcarcely  be  efteemed  of 
any  confequence  in  Europe,  did  not  its  local 
fltuation  enable  it  to  make  a diverfion  in  fa- 
vour  of  Turkey,  by  a war  with  Ruffia  ; to 
France  it,  therefore,  has  always  appeared  in 
the  light  of  an  ufeful  ally,  and  has  ever  been 
a (lifted  by  her  with  fublidies,  and  fupported 
with  all  her  intereft  ; but,  fince  its  decline, 
the  fervices  it  is  able  to  render  are  thou  edit 

o 

inadequate  to  its  burthen,  and  the  old  con- 
nexion is  fupported,  rather  to  prevent  its 
forming  new  ones,  than  from  the  real  affift- 
ance  it  can  afford. 

If  Sweden  would  purfue  a line  of  ftriX 
neutrality,  Ruffia  has  little. temptation  to  dif- 
member  it  any  further ; but  another  war 
would,  moft  probably,  make  the  Gulph  of 
Bothnia  the  frontier.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Sweden  now  knows  her  real  intereft,  which 
is,  to  be  well  with  Ruffia,  and  to  lufter  pati- 
ently what  fhe  cannot  avoid.  Such  a iitua- 
tion  is  humiliating  ; but  has  fhe  relburces  in 

hcrfelf 
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herfelf  to  rife  above  it  ? Certainly  not,  and  that 
fhe  has  not  is  her  own  fault ; a worfe  fituation 
muft  follow  from  a contrary  conduct;  and  it 
jis  doubtful  whether  France  and  Pruffia  united 
could,  were  they  to  turn  all  their  force  to  fup- 
port  her,  fave  her  from  the  talons  of  the  Ruf- 
fian eagle. 

However  humiliating  this  fhite  of  depem 
dence  may  be  to  the  country,  it  is,  undoubtedly* 
the  only  lecurity  of  the  crown  of  Sweden. 
The  people  have  received,  by  their  connec- 
tions with  the  French,  during  the  minority 
of  the  prelent  king  particularly,  liich  an  aug- 
mentation of  their  former  republican  notions, 
that  they  are  become,  perhaps,  more  fanatic 
than  many  of  the  provinces  of- France.  In 
the  winter  of  1795,  the  theatre  at  Norkop- 
ing  was  fliut  up  ; the  people  obliged  the  mufic 
to  play  ca-ira , of  which  they  have  an  excel- 
lent Swedifh  tranflation  (by  one  of  the  profef- 
fors  of  their  univerfity)  which  they  all  lung  in 
chorus. 

It  may  not  here  be  an  improper  digref- 
fion,  to  take  a flight  view  of  the  condudt  of 
the  late  king  of  Sweden,  in  declaring  war 
again#  Ruffia,  at  a time  when  the  emprefs 
fully  relied  on  his  neutrality,  and  had  every 
reafon  fo  to  do,  confidering  the  interett  of 
Sweden  itfelf.  That  monarch,  impelled  by 

the  common  infatuation  of  ambitious  princes, 

was 
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was  eager  to  a61  a diftinguifhed  part  on  the 
theatre  of  Europe,  and  to  imitate  the  quixot- 
ifm  of  his  illuftrious  predeceffor,  Charles  XII. 
He  leized  the  moment  which  appeared  moSt 
favourable  to  his  projebls,  when  the  armies 
jof  the  emprefs  were  drawn  down  towards  the 
iouth,  to  oppofe  the  Turks  ; but  this  very 
circumftance  made  his  aggreflion  fo  glaring, 
even  to  his  own  lubjebts,  that  the  war  was 
univerfally  reprobated,  and  the  Swedifh  and 
Finland  armies  ablually  protested  againSt  it. 
So  fully  indeed  had  the  emprefs  relied  on  his 
neutrality,  that  the  frontiers  of  her  empire,  on 
that  lkle,  were  left  without  a force  fufficient 
for  their  defence;  and  it  afterwards  appeared 
that  the  king,  could  he  have  relied  on  the 
fidelity  of  his  armies,  might  have  marched 
without  opposition  to  St.  Peterfburgh,  and 
made  himlelf  maSter  of  the  imperial  refidence 
by  a coup  de  main.  Luckily  for  his  country 
he  only  alarmed  the  emprefs,  and  the  report 
of  the  cannon  of  his  fleet  only  Shook  the  win- 
dows of  her  palace.  Had  he  effebled  his 
plan,  whoever  knows  the  emprefs,  knows  She 
would  never  have  laid  down  her  arms  till  She 
had  taken  ample  vengeance. 

The  inconflderate  ambition  of  the  kino;  of 

O 

Sweden  appeared  in  the  eagernefs  with  which 
he  attacked  the  Ruffian  fquadron  on  its  way 
to  the  Mediterranean  ; had  he  Suffered  it  to 
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proceed  to  its  defoliation,  the  Swedifh  fleet 
would  have  remained  miftrefs  of  the  Baltic. 

It  was  in  May  1788,  that  the  Swedifh  fleet 
failed  from*  Carlfcrona  with  fealed  orders,  to 
be  opened  in  the  latitude  of  Gothland,  to  act 
offenuvely  againfl:  Ruflia ; but  the  king’s  de- 
claration of  his  motives  for  holfilitv,  though 
dated  on  the  21ft  of  July  in  the  fame  year, 
was  not  publifhed  till  Auguft.  Thefe  pro- 
ceedings, contrary  as  they  were  in  themfelves 
to  the  maxims  which  are  generally  acknow- 
ledged among  civilized  hates  as  the  law  of 
nations,  were  grounded  upon  reafons  equally 
nugatory  and  unjult.  They  are  conceived  in 
the  following  terms  : 44  The  declaration  of  war 
44  made  by  the  fublime  Ottoman  Porte  againji 
44  Riifia  was  a new  motive  for  the  later  to  re - 
44  double  its  e forts  in  f owing  cmfufion  andtrou - 
64  ble  in  the  bofom  oj  Sweden , which,  united  by 
44  an  ancient  and  permanent  treaty  with  the  Ot- 
44  toman  Porte , concluded  in  1739,  and  oblige T 
44  by  that  treaty  not  to  abandon  fo  ancient  an 
64  ally , appeared  jormid able  to  Puff  a,  &cT 

44  His  majejiy , never  deviating  from  his  pa- 
44  cifc  inclinations,  is  fill  defrous  oj  peace,  pro- 
44  vided  that  the  emprej's  fall  offer  him  an  ho - 
64  nourable  one,  and  that  the  king  jhall  be  aff  'urcd 
44  of  procuring  for  the  Ottoman  Porte  a frm  and 
44  permanent  peace. 

'j die  treaty  of  1739,  by  wdhch  the  king 
* pretended 
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pretended  that  he  was  bound  to  the  Turks, 
was  not  offenfive,  but  defensive  ; and  even 
this  was  declared  null  and  void  by  the  firlT 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Abo,  concluded  with 
R uflia  in  1 743,  and  the  porte  was,  at  that 
time,  officially  informed  of  its  abolition  and 
non-exidence. 

The  late  king  of  Sweden,  guided  by  the 
fame  motives  as  the  king  of  Pruffia,  was  pre- 
paring to  take  an  active  part  again  if  the  French 
republic,  to  lecure  the  friendfhip  of  the  re- 
i n hated  monarchy.  After  his  death,  the  re- 
gent, looking  on  the  republican  government 
as  permanently  fixed,  purfued  a different 
conduft,  but  having  the  fame  view  as  his 
brother,  an  alliance  with  France. 

The  condu6t  of  Sweden  during  the  re- 
gencv  has  been  more  hodile  to  the  allies 
than  is  confident  with  the  neutrality  it  pro- 
fe fifed ; and  had  the  allies  lidened  to  the 
infinuations  of  the  emprefs,  it  would  have 
been  feverely  punifhed  for  its  partiality. 
Had  a war  with  Sweden  in  thefe  circurn- 
dances  taken  place,  in  vain  would  Sweden 
have  relied  on  the  co-operation  of  the  Danifh 
fleet ; the  emprefs  might  either  have  prevent- 
ed the  junflion,  or,  with  a little  abidance,  if 
not  alone,  have  crushed  their  combined  force. 
Fhe  idand  of  Bornholm  lies  ready  for  her 
to  feize  upon;  and  though  at  prefent  it  can 
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boa  A no  harbour,  that  defedl  might  be  eafdy' 
remedied.  From  fuch  a Aation  the  Ruf- 
fian fleet  would  be  able  to  go  to  fea  fix  weeks 
earlier  than  the  Swedilh  from  Carlfcrona, 
and  confequently  prevent  their  jundlion. 

1 he  Englifh  politician  may  objedt,  that  it 
is  the  interefl:  of  this  country  to  prevent 
Sweden  being  fwallowed  up  by  Ruflia:  be 
that  as  it  may,  neither  this  country  nor 
France  can  lerve  Sweden  more  eflentially, 
than  by  endeavouring  to  keep  it  well  with 
Ruflia.  Notwithftanding  the  fupport  of  the 
moft  powerful  allies,  the  ruin  of  Sweden 
muffc  be  ultimately  the  refult  of  a contefl 
with  its  powerful  neighbour. 

Denmark,,  we  have  feen,  in  the  prefent 
war,  which  has  involved  the  interefts  of  all 
Europe,  purfuing  the  fame  path  of  neutrality 
with  Sweden,  and  united  to  it  by  a treaty; 
we  have  feen  their  combined  fleets  parading 
tlie  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  and  profeffedly 
diredled  by  the  fame  views,  not  of  neutrality 
only,  but  almoft  an  open  efpoufal  of  the 
French  interefl,  in  defiance  of  the  allied 
powers,  whofe  refentment  they  would  have 
felt,  had,  as  I have  already  mentioned,  his 
Britannic  Majefty  not  had  more  forbearance 
than  the  emprefs.  It  would  have  been  ealy 
to  have  detached  a fquadron  from  our  fleet 
to  have  joined  that  of  the  emprefs,  and  put 

. at 
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-at  once  an  end  to  the  difpute,  by  annihilating 
the  united  Danifh  and  Swedifh  navies.  It 
they  have  efcaped,  the  danger  they  have 
run  ought  to  make  them  more  prudent  in 
future. 

The  conduct  of  Denmark  to  the  emprefs 
lias  been  very  ungrateful  as  well  as  im- 
prudent, 

Slefwick,  which  in  176.2  threatened  to 
draw  upon  Denmark  the  vengeance  of  the 
Ruflian  arms,  in  1776  was,  at  the  indance 
of  the  emprefs,  guaranteed  to  that  country 
by  the  two  imperial  courts,  and  fince,  this 
guarantee  has  become  dill  ftronger  by  the 
acceffion  of  his  Britannic  Majcftv  to  it,  in 
the  triple  alliance  of  1795.  On  this  fubjeff 
ihe  is,  therefore,  perfe<dly  eafy ; but  the  local 
Situation  and  the  relative  weaknefs  of  that 
kingdom  mud  make  it  ever  dependent  on 
Great  Britain  and  Ruflia.  The  alliance  with 
Sweden  £an  be  but  a temporary  arrangement, 
however  ardently  the  court  of  Copenhagen 
may  w-ifh  to  make  it  permanent,  through  the 
fupport  of  France.  Small  dates  mud,  in 
external  relations,  be  dependent  on  greater: 
an  equality  of  power  among  fovercigns  is 
as  vilionary  as  among  individuals.  Has  this 
•levelling  mania  feized  the  kings  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden  as  well  as  their  fubjefls? 

Sardinia  deferves  particular  confidera- 

L e 3 tion, 
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tion,  as  its  importance  feems  to  have  been 
falfely  -eftimated.  To  fecure  the  paffes  of 
Italy  againft  the  inroads  of  the  French  was 
indeed  a point  of  the  utmoft  importance ; 
but  the  ability  of  the  court  of  Turin  to 
fecoiid  fuch  views  has  long  ceafed,  and  its 
interefts  feem  at  prefent  to  take  a contrary 
direction.  The  queftion  is  no  longer  whether 
Savoy  Hi  all  be  preferved ; that  country  was 
difaffedted  long  before  the  French  revolution; 
it  was  governed  with  a rod  of  iron;  the 
nobility  and  the  peafantry  were  alike  dif- 
fatisfied,  and  it  was  a general  complaint,  that 
the  name  of  Savoyard  was  an  infurmountable 
bar  to  promotion  in  every  department  of 
the  frate  : fuch  was  its  fituation  when  it 
was  attacked  by  France;  and  befide's  this 
internal  difaffedtion,  it  had  other  caufes  of 
weaknefs,  arifing  from  preceding  political 
events. 

During  the  long  contefts  between  France 
and  the  Idoufe  of  Aufiria,  the  former  wifh- 
ing  to  gain  admiffion  into  Italy,  the  latter 
to  prevent  it,  the  alliance  of  Sardinia  was 
courted,  as  polfeffing  the  command  of  fo 
ftrong  a barrier.  Hence  arofe  the  import- 
ance of  the  court  of  Turin,  which,  in  chang- 
ing allies  as  opportunity  prefen  ted  itfelf, 
gained  fomething  by  every  treaty,  and  was 
enabled,  by  fubfidies,  to  difcipHne  and  keep 

; Oil 
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on  foot  a formidable  force;  but  when  the 
French  refigned  all  pretenfions  to  the  Mi- 
lanefe  and  to  the  grand  duchy  of  1 ufcany, 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  no  longer  found, 
himfelf  courted  by  contending  parties,  neg- 
lected that  military  force,  which  he  had 
neither  motive  nor  ability  to  fupport,  and 
funk  by  degrees  into  a hate  of  comparative 
infignificance.  From  this  he  was  for  a fhort 
time  called,  and  enabled  to  act  a more  dil- 
tinguifhed  part,  by  the  alliance  of  Auflria 
and  the  fubfidies  of  Britain ; but  thefe  proving 
infufficient,  the  paffes  of  Italy  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  French.  It  is  to  be 
expe&ed  that  Sardinia  will  always  remain 
an  ally,  if  not  become  a province  of  France , 
on  whom  it  is  now  entirely  dependent.  In 
fa£l,  it  always  was  a fecret  enemy  to  Auflria, 
and  never  favoured  its  caufe,  but  tempora- 
rily for  the  fake  of  aggrandizement,  and  the 
ao-cri  andizement  it  mod  coveted  was  at  the 

expence  of  that  houfe. 

Naples  is  capable  of  poffelTing  a con- 
fiderable  marine,  and  might  become  a naval 
power  of  no  lmall  importance  in  the  Me- 
diterranean. I he  realons  which  influence 
Spain  to  take  part  with  France  have  no 
weight  with  the  Neapolitan  court;  it  has 
no  colonies  to  lole,  no  jealoufy  of  our  trade, 
or  of  our  influence  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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The  former  fituation  of  Naples,  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  Spain,  has  no  re- 
lation to  its  prefent,  or  to  its  true  intereft. 
To  it  Great  Britain  mull  appear  as  a va- 
luable ally,  France  has  long  been  its  fecret 
enemy,  and  has  ufed  every  exertion  to  pre- 
vent it  from  becoming  a naval  power.  It 
mull  ever  remain  in  a hate  of  dependence 
and  fubjedtion,  if  England  and  its  allies  are 
excluded  from  the  Mediterranean.  Every 
augmentation  of  naval  force  in  that  quarter, 
which  can  cope  with  the  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  mult  therefore  be  a defirable 
obje£t  to  Naples,  as  on  that  alone  her  fafety 
and  prolperity  depend.  No  country  has  fo 
much  to  lofe  by  the  eftablifhment  of  French 
influence  in  Italy  as  Naples. 

Austria,  the  ancient,  and  (at  lead:  at 
prefent)  the  moft  natural  ally,  after  Ruflia, 
to  Great  Britain,  the,  natural  prote6tor  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  the  natural  balance 
againft  France,  has  evinced  her  exertions  in 
the  prefent  war,  her  firmnefs  in  fupport  of 
the  common  interehs  fhe  has  with  this, 
country.  The  fupport  which  (he  derived 
from  the  finances  of  Great  Britain  was,  in- 
deed, neceflary  for  her  to  make  fuch  exer- 
tions. Her  armies  were  brave,  well  difci- 
plined,  and  numerous;  her  refources  in  men 
inexhaustible;  but  her  treafury  was  inade- 
quate, 
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quate,  and  (he  entered  upon  a difaftrous 
conteft  under  circumftances  peculiarly  dis- 
advantageous. Pruffia,  without  being  the 
friend,  afted  on  this  occahon  as  the  ally  of 
Auftria.  If  any  caufe  was  of  Sufficient  mag- 
nitude  to  have  filenced  their  jealoufies  and 
confolidated  their  plans,  furely  it  was  that  in 
which  they  were  embarked,  by  an  filtered 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  annals  of  hiftory,  a 
general  intereft,  which  crufhed  all  individual 
intereds  of  nations,  and  which  appealed  no 
lefs  to  the  paffions  of  monarchs  than  to  the 
policy  of  all  civilized  dates.  The  fequel, 
alas!  is  too  well  known.  The  French  have 
fucceeded  in  diffolving  the  alliance,  by  con- 
vincing the  king  of  Prnffia  that  their  go- 
vernment was  unfhakeable;  they  recurred 
to  their  old  policy,  divide  et  impera, 

Praflia  has  entered  into  their  proje<d  of  fe- 
parating  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body ; 
the  French  monarchy  guaranteed  their  union; 
but  the  aim  of  both  was  the  fame,  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria^  This 
they  in  part  effe&ed  by  the  peace  of  Weft* 
phalia,  the  war  preceding  which,  borrowing 
the  pretext  of  religion,  was  in  effect  a war 
of  policy  ; nor  have  they  fince  that  period 
negle6ted  this  grand  objebl,  either  in  the  open 
exertions  of  war  or  the  more  fubtle  efforts 
pf  intrigue  ; hence  it  is,  that  we  (hall  ever 

find 
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find  the  Turks  in  all  their  contefls  with  the 
emperor,  however  unjuft,  ftrengthened  by  the 
aid  and  affifted  by  the  councils  of  France  ; 
and  hence  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Houfe  of  Auftria  muft  look  with  confidence 

\ 

to  the  fteady  lupport  of  Great  Britain.  In- 
deed we  may  not  only  with  juftice  contend 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  emperor’s  prelent 
poffeffions,  but  favour  their  extenfion,  for  the 
purpofe  of  ftrengthening  him  on  the  coaft 
of  the  Adriatic  and  in  European  Turkey, 
a part  of  which  more  naturally  belongs  to 
him  than  to  Ruffia  or  the  Greeks,  were  the 
Turks  driven  out  of  Europe. 

Russia,  the  mod:  powerful,  the  mod:  na- 
tural, and  the  mod:  ufeful  of  our  allies,  has  fo 
intimate  a connexion  of  interefts  with  us, 
that  the  founded:  policy  mud:  dictate  to  us  an 
union  of  defign  and  a co-operation  in  action. 
Her  commerce  with  Great  Britain  is  of 
the  utmoft  conlequence  to  her,  as  it  produces 
a clear  annual  balance  in  her  favour,  from  a 
million  to  a million  and  a half  flerling.  In 
the  courfe  of  laft  year,  there  entered  into  the 
port  of  St.  Peterfburgh  alone  533  Britifh 
Ihips,  which  carried  thence  Ruffian  produdts 
to  the  value  of  yf.  2,400,000  flerling;  at  the 
fame  time,  the  greateft  number  of  velfels  em- 
ployed by  any  other  nation  was  eighty-fix 
(Danjfh  Ships)  and  the  greateft  value  export- 
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ed  was  £.80,000  fterling  by  the  Portugueie. 
Yet  is  the  Ruffian  trade  of  great  importance 
to  England,  as  fhe  thence  draws  moft  of  her 
naval  ftores,  and  employs  therein  feveral  hun- 
dred veffels,  and  many  thoufand  feamen. 
Since  the  emprefs  has  added  to  her  dominions 
the  reft  of  thofe  countries  where  hemp  is 
produced,  we  are  more  dependent  on  her 
than  heretofore  ; yet  not  fo  much,  perhaps, 
as  the  Ruffian  miniftry  imagine,  for  reafons 
which  it  is  eafy  to  point  out,  but  which  it 
would  be  foreign  to  the  purpofe  of  this  treatife 
to  fpecify.  When  the  trade  of  France  to  Ruffia 
is  put  in  comparifon  with  this,  it  will  be  found 
very  inconliderable  indeed.  The  year  after 
their  treaty  of  commerce,  in  which  they  had 

1 

all  the  advantages  they  could  wiffi,  the  French 
took  from  Ruffia  exports  only  to  the  amount 
of  £.  50  ,000  fterling.  They  have  full  li- 
berty to  extend  their  commerce  to  the  Ruf- 
fian ports  in  the  Black  Sea,  but  it  has  been 
hitherto  too  inconliderable  to  deferve  notice, 
or  to  be  put  in  comparifon  with  the  lofs  of 
trade  they  would  fliftain  were  the  Turks  driven 
out  of  Europe.  Trifling  however  as  their  ex- 
ports are,  their  imports  are  very  conliderable, 
not  only  in  articles  which  come  diredt  from 
France  by  fea,  but  rich  fluffs  and  jewels,  and 
other  articles  of  luxury,  which  go  either  by 
land,  or  to  the  German  portp  in  the  Baltic, 

and 
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and  thence  find  their  way  into  Ruffia,  a con* 
fiderable  part  of  which  are  imuggled. 

Ruffia  is  not  our  rival  on  the  leas,  nor  we 
her’s  on  the  continent  ; fhe  hands  in'  need  of 
our  afliftance  at  fea,  and  we  of  her’s  by  land  ; 
her  filtered:  di&ates  to  her  the  fame  alliances 
as  our  filtered:  dictates  to  us  ; we  are  rivals  in 
nothing  ; the  profperity  of  the  one  country 
is  the  increafe  of  ffrength  in  the  other ; with 
her  alliance  we  can  proteCt  our  friends  on 
the  continent,  or  humiliate  our  enemies ; 
with  our  alliance  her  fleets  may  fail  in  fafety 
to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  chaftife  thofe 
who  have  provoked  her.  Even  in  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries  there  is  no  rival- 
fhip  ; her  products,  partly  manufactured  and 
partly  raw,  brought  by  a long  land  carriage 
from  diftant  provinces  to  her  ports  (which  is 
in  itfelf  a beneficial  branch  of  commerce) 
find  in  our  merchants  the  only  purchafers  ; 
they  tranfport  them  to  our  ports  in  our 
own  fhips  : neither  in  this  is  there  any  rival- 
lh ip,  for  Ruffia  has  no  mercantile  navy  ; but 
to  compenlate  that  circumftance  the  balance 
of  trade  is  immenfely  in  her  favour.  In 
fhort,  there  is  no  fmgle  point  in  which  we 
can  be  rivals,  except  it  be,  which  fhould  be 
more  arduous  in  cultivating  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship. 

It  is  the  interefl  of  this  country,  as  mufl 

appear 
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appear  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  the  em- 
prefs  fhould  keep  Sweden  and  Denmark  in 
awe,  as  well  as  the  Pruffian  ports,  to  prevent 
them  from  fupplying  France  with  naval 
{lores,  &c.  in  time  of  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  interefl  requires  that  fhe  fhould 
have  the  command  in  the  Black  Sea,  in  order 
not  only  to  open  its  ports  to  us,  but  to  fend 
us  fuccours  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  oppofe 
the  formidable  combination  of  France  and 
Spain.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  conceive, 
amid  the  variety  and  difcorclance  of  political 
interefts,  the  exigence  of  two  great  powers, 
between  which  there  are  fo  many  mutual 
dependencies  arid  fo  few  caufes  of  jea- 
loufy. 

The  emprefs  of  Ruffia  has  been  accufed  of 
-inconflancy  in  her  alliances,  of  inconfiffency 
in  her  politics,  and  of  only  having  had  in 
view  to  profit  by  the  circum fiances  of  the 
clay.  It  muff,  however,  now  be  obvious, 
that  though  lhe  ufed  different  means  to  ac- 
complifh  her  ends,  fhe  never  deviated  from 
the  fyflem  fhe  adopted  the  firft  year  of  her 
reign,  and  that,  if  fhe  changed  her  friends, 
it  was  becaufe  fhe  thought  that  fhe  could  no 
longer  depend  on  them. 

In  every  political  connexion  fhe  formed, 
fhe  had  conflantly  in  view  the  expulfion  of 
the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  the  refloration 
- - of 
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of  the  Greek  empire.  As  long  as  the  power 
Ihe  had  allied  herfelf  with  feemed  to  favour 
thefe  proje&s,  Ihe  was  Heady  in  her  attach* 
ment  to  it ; the  inftant  it  difcovered  jealoufy 
of,  or  oppofition  to  them,  Ihe  facrificed  every 
other  confideration,  and  became  its  fecret 
enemy.  Nor  has  the  prelent  emprefs  alone 
had  in  view  the  accomplifhing  of  this  vaff 
delign  ; Peter  the  Great  Arif  conceived  the 
idea  of  its  being  fome  day  pra&icable,  and  the 
cabinet  of  St.  Peterfburgh  has  never  lolf 
light  of  it  during  the  fucceeding  reigns,  to 
this  day. 

The  emprefs  declared  unequivocally  her 
intentions,  in  her  manifeftoes  to  the  Greeks, 
during  the  war  which  took  place  with  the 
1 urks  loon  after  her  acceffion  to  the  throne, 
in  confequence  of  her  interference  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Poland,  which  was  only  a prelimi- 
nary Hep  to  fubjugating  the  Turks.  It  was 
necelfary  to  lecure  to  herfelf  the  refources  for 
her  armies,  which  Poland  afforded.  Subfe- 
quent  accidents  have  indeed  annihilated  the 
government  and  independence  of  that  coun- 
try. 

j 

The  ardour  with  which  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jefty  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  emprefs  in  that 
war,  by  the  afliifance  afforded  her  fleet,  and 
in  forcing  France  and  Spain  to  confent  to  its 
entrance  into  the  Mediterranean,  by  a jiofi- 

tive 
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tive  declaration  that  a refufal  would  be  con- 
fidered  by  His  Majedy  as  an  aid  of  hoftility 
to  him,  attached  her  £o  zealoufly  to  the  caufe 
of  Great  Britain,  and  fixed  in  her  mind  a 
predileidion,  not  only  for  its  government  but 
for  individuals,  that  nothing  could  fhake  it 
but  an  oppofition  to  her  favourite  meafures, 
which  die  confidered  as  her  deared  intereds, 
and  which  were  to  crown  her  reign  with 
eternal  glory. 

Her  devotednefs  to  Great  Britain  excited 
in  the  cabinet  of  Verfailles  the  highed  jea- 
loufy,  and  it  laboured  incedantly,  by  everv 
means,  to  weaken  the  connexion.  It  would 
be  an  endlefs  talk  to  recite  all  the  manoeuvres 
of  the  French,  till  they  unluckily  liicceeded : 
they  reprefented  our  trade  with  Rudia  as  a 
monopoly,  ruinous  and  iufulting  to  its  fub- 
jeids  ; they  excited  doubts  of  the  lincerity  of 
our  attachment  to  Ruflia,  and  of  our  hearty 
co-operation  in  her  favourite  fchemes  ; thev 
inlinuated  that  our  views  were  only  to  keep 
her  navy  in  fuch  a date  of  dependence  as 
not  to  be  able  to  aid  without  our  concurrence, 
and  to  proceed  in  its  fuccedes  only  as  far  as 
we  chole  to  permit  it ; at  length  thev  formed, 
at  an  enormous  expence,  a party  in  the  etr\- 
prefs’s  cabinet  to  counteraid  us. 

The  emprefs’s  fecond  grandfon  was  born 
in  January  1779.  He  was  named  Condan- 

tine. 
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tine.  Greek  women  were  given  him  f of - 
nurfes,  and  he  fucked  in  with  his  milk  the 
Greek  language,  in  which  he  afterwards  was 
perfe&ed  by  learned  Greek  teachers  ; in  fhort, 
his  whole  education  was  fuch  as  to  fit  him  for 
the  throne  of  Conftantinople,  and  nobody 
then  doubted  the  emprefs’s  defign* 

In  this  fame  year  (1779)  emprefs  had 
determined  on  giving  his  Britannic  Majefty 
an  effective  affiftance  againft  his  rebellious 
fubje&s  in  America,  fupported  by  the  crown 
of  France. . Prince  Potemkin,  who  to  the 
laft  day  of  his  life  affirmed  that  the  fuccefs  of 
the  enterprize  againft  Turkey  depended  on 
the  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  had  the  foie 
management  of  this  bufinefs,  and  without  the 

o ... 

concurrence  of  Count  Panin,  the  minifter  for 
foreign  affairs,  and  the  paYtifan  of  the  French, 
who,  fufpe&ing,  or  having  fome  information 
of  what  was  going  on,  employed  a Mademoi- 
felle  Guibal,  governefs  to  one  of  Potemkin’s 
nieces,  to  fteal  the  papers  from  under  the 
prince’s  pillow,  and  after  feeing  the  con- 
tents, to  replace  them  fo  carefully  that  it  was 
fometime  afterwards  before  he  dilcovered  how 
he  was  betrayed.  Count  Panin  found  means 
to  retard  the  figning  of  the  inftrument  al- 
ready drawn  up,  and  produced  another  proje61, 
which  flattered  the  emprefs’s  vanity  more, 
the  armed  neutrality  y Which  was  fir  ft  conceived 
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by  the  late  king  of  Pruffia.  This  Potemkin 
oppofed  with  all  his  might  ; the  argument 
he  ufed  was,  that  if  the  other  neutral  nations, 
who  had  good  veffels  and  experienced  failors. 
Were  to  enjoy  the  fame  privilege  as  the  Ruf- 
fians had  by  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
'of  carrying  hemp,  &c.  to  France  in  time  of 
war,  Ruffian  fhips  would  never  be  employed ; 
but  that  a contrary  conduct  would  create  a 
Ruffian  mercantile  navy,  which  then  did  not 
exid.  Me  was  over-ruled.  No  argument 
could  withdand  the  affu ranee  Count  Panin 
gave,  that  the  French  entered  heartily  into 
the  project  of  the  emprefs  with  refpedt  to  the 
Turks  (whom,  unable  any  longer  to  defend, 
they  had  abandoned)  and  that  the  Britiffi 
court  never  would  content  to  it.  The  con- 
du6l  of  the  prince  on  this  occalion  was  not 
candid  : when  he  could  not  carry  his  point, 
lie  ranged  himfelf  with  his  adverfaries,  and 
received  from  the  emprefs  a prelent  for  his 
fhare  of  the  labour  in  bringing  about  the 
armed  neutrality  (as  was  mentioned  in  the 
ukafe.)  He  did  not  communicate  it  to  Sir 
James  Harris  (who  had  conduced  the  nego- 
tiation i'n  the  mod  able  manner)  till  it  was 
ngned,  and  a fydem  adopted  highly  inimical 
to  the  intereds  of  Great  Britain.  The  em- 
prefs loon  alter  went  to  Mohilov  to  meet  the 
emperor  Jofeph ; Mr.  de  Vergennes  had 
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perfuaded  him,  that  France  had  given  up 
the  caufe  of  the  Turks,  and  he  led  -the  em- 
prefs  into  an  error,  which  Prince  Potemkin 
lamented  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  emprefs,  and  particularly  Potemkin, 
were  very  anxious  to  obtain  from  His  Ma- 
jefty  a ceffion  of  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  which 
was  intended  as  a ffation  for  her  fleet,  and  a 
rendezvous  for  the  Greeks.  Soon  after  the 
propofal  was  made  it  was  taken  from  us. 
The  emprefs  might  have  alked  it  of  the  king 
of  France,  had  it  been  taken  in  his  name,  to 
prove  the  fincerity  of  his  friendfhip.  The 
time  it  was  attacked,  and  the  circumftarice 

J 

that  it  was  fo,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  flows  that  the  court  of  France  had 
good  information  from  Peterfburgh. 

The  condudt  of  Mr.  de  Vergennes  (one  of 
the  mofl  indefatigable  and  univerfally  in- 
triguing miiiiffers,  as  well  as  nloft  perfidious, 
that  ever  prefided  in  a cabinet)  fhould  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  our  coalition  mimfhcis 
in  i 783.  After  he  had  founded  them,  and 
found  that  they  would  not  affift  the  Iuiks 
nor  the  Ruffians,  he  not  only  promifed  to  the 
emperor  the  opening  or  the  Scheld,  but  the 
exchange  of  the  Netherlands  for  Havana, 
and  the  emprefs  was  fo  hearty  in  his  caufe, 
that  flie  ordered  her  minifler  at  Frankfort  to. 

make  a formal  propofal  of  this  exchange  to 

the 
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the  Duke  of  Deux  Pouts.  Had  we  then 
rightly  underflood  our  interefl  with  refpeft 
to  Turkey,  we  ihoiild  have  joined  in  the 
league  with  the  two  imperial  courts  to  effec- 
tuate this  exchange.  The  offer  would  have 
been  eagerly  accepted  ; we  fhould  have  com- 
pletely duped  the  court  of  Verfailles,  whole 
inability  to  a6t  was  perfehlly  well  known  at 
Vienna  and  Peterfburgh  ; and  Mr.  de  Ver- 
gennes  equally  well  knew,  that  if  Pruffia, 
G reat  Britain,  and  Holland,  cppofed  the  ex- 
change, it  would  not  take  place,  notwiths- 
tanding the  ferious  face  he  might  put  on  in 
the  comedy  he  was  then  adding ; he  was  not 
only  eafy  on  that  head,  but  he  had  the  fatif- 
fahlion  to  widen  the  breach  between  his  Bri- 

i 

tannic  Majefty  and  the  two  imperial  courts. 
The  king  of  Pruffia  law  into  the  true  views 
of  the  French  court,  and  was  under  no  ap- 
prehenfion  of  offending  it  ultimately,  while 
he  was  purfuing  with  all  his  might  his  own 
interefl,  in  preventing  the  very  considerable 
augmentation  of  power  which  would  have 
accrued  to  the  Houle  of  Auftria. 

I have  fince  learnt  that  the  emprefs  even 
then  began  to  conceive'  fufpicions  of  the  lin- 
cerity  of  the  profeflions  of  France,  and  never 
,could  be  perfuaded  by  the  emperor,  that, 
though  their  finances  were  in  the  world  flats 
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poffible,  they  might  not  have  lent  an  army  to 
him  to  prevent  the  Dutch  oppofing  the  open- 
ing of  the  Schelcl. 

The  emprefs,  with  great  dexterity,  on  this 
occafion,  became  a guarantee  to  the  treaty  of 
Weftphalia,  and  by  it  acquired  a right  to  in- 
terfere in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Germa- 
nic empire. 

From  that  period  to  the  ever-memorable 
Ruffian  armament  in  England,  the  cabinet  of 
St.  Peterfburgh  a£led  in  the  moff  unfriendly 
manner  to  us.  France  had  concluded  a treaty 
of  commerce  with  Ruffia,  from  which  great 
advantages  were  expe&ed  ; but  it  proved  that 
all  the  encouragement  given  to  it  could  not 
increafe  it ; on  the  contrary,  the  tiade  of 
Great  Britain,  oppreffed  in  the  moff  unjuft 
manner,  was  conlidcrably  augmented.  I he 
alliance  between  the  two  imperial  courts  and 
France,  and  the  great  partiality  fhown  to  the 
latter;  the  apprehenffon  of  the  lurks  being 
driven  out  of  Europe  under  circumftances 
highly  dangerous  to  this  country,  and  fuch  an 
arrangement  for  a partition  being  made  as 
would  have  greatly  increaled  the  pow  ei  ox 
France,  and  made  the  bonds  of  amity,  thus 
nearer  drawn  together,  durable,  were  iuf- 
ficient  reafons  with  His  Majefty  s minifters 

to  take  that  meafure.  T he  dignity  as  well  as 

the 
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the  interefl  of  the  country  required  it  at  that 
particular  period,  though  that  was  not  the 
cafe  before,  nor  has  it  been  lince;  and  it  muff 
appear  evident,  that  we  cannot  now  reafon  on 
the  principles  we  did  then , and  that  we  now 
muff  clearly  fee  our  interest  both  with  refpefit 
to  Ruflia  and  Turkey.  After  the  fleet  was 
fitted  out,  and  the  objefil  declared,  it  became 
the  dignity  of  the  nation  to  have  let  it  fail, 
and  if  Mr.  Fawkener  was  to  be  fent,  he 
lhould  have  gone  with  it. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Fox  pride  themfelves 
much  in  having  prevented  the  fleet’s  failing ; 
but  let  them  be  ever  filent  on  the  partition  of 
Poland,  for  their  mealures  undoubtedly  oc- 
cafioned  it  What  might  have  been  the 
event  of  fuch  a war  it  -is  difficult  to  forefee  ; 
much  conjedlure  may  be  made  ; I will  only 
mention  one  circumflance,  the  naming  of 
which  is  alarming,  however  it  may  be  treated 
as  romantic  : the  emprefs  had  firmly  refolved 
to  attempt  to  fend  an  army  through  Bochara 
and  Cafhmeir,  to  place  the  Mogul  on  the 
-throne  of  India,  and  drive  the  Britifh  out  of 
their  poffeffions,  and  there  were  then  in 
Ruflia  Frenchmen,  who  had  been  fent  into 

» i x 

* Since  this  was  written,  the  emprefs  is  dead,  and  I 
have  no  fcruple  now  of  declaring,  that  that  unfortunate  mo- 
narch accufes  them  of  it ; and  there  are  thofe  in  England 
' who  can  produce  proofs  of  what  I affirm. 
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thofe  parts  by  Mr.  tie  Vergennes,  and  who 
ottered  to  condudl  the  army,  [f  Mr,  Fox’s 
friend,  Mr,  Adair,  had  the  intereft  of  his 
country  at  heart,  and  not  the  removal  of  Mr, 
Pitt,  why  did  he  make  no  advantage,  of  the 
ardent  defire  Prince  Potemkin  then  had  of 
feeing  his  court  allied  with  Great  Britain  ? 
I hough  he  v.  as  not  accredited  from  the  Court 
of  London,  he  entered  into  political  difcuf- 
fons  with  that  prince,  who  in  {peaking  with 
me  about  Mr.  Adair,  expreffed  this  delire  in 
the  ProngeP  terms,  T he  emprefs  then  knew 
the  treachery  of  France.  She  made  the  dis- 
covery in  the  autumn  of  1788,  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  French  at  Stockholm  (where  {he  al- 
ways had  a Prong  party)  and  this  was  proved 
to  her  in  a Pill  Pronger  manner  by  the  difco- 
very  that  was  made  of  the  part,  which  the 
Count  de  Choiieul  G on  frier  had  in  the  negoti- 
ating a fiibiidy  from  the  porte  to  Sweden  ; yet 
the  emprefs  was  too  high  fpiruea  to  confels 
ihe  had  been  duped,  though  die  w idled  fe- 
cretly  to  change  her  alliance  with  prance  for 
one  w ith  this  country.  This  fortunate  event 
has  at;  length  taken  place,  and  with  no  de- 
grading circumPanccs  to  the  country.  His 
Britannic  MajePy  has  given  up  the  I urkiPi 
claule,  and  a war,  with  Turkey  is  become  a 
cafus  foederis , a condition  without  which  fhe 

never  would  lign  any  treaty  with  any  power. 
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That  His  Majefly’s  prefent  miniflry  faw  the 
real  intcrefl  of  the  Britifh  and  the  Ruffian 
empires,  when  that  claufe,  fine  qua  non , of  the 
treaty  was  given  up,  I hope  mull  appear  evi- 
dently, as  well  as  that  their  conduct  has  been 
uniformly  guided  by  the  true  interefl  of  their 
country,  which  they  followed  as  it  varied,  and 
neither  loft  light  of  that  nor  of  its  honour,  an 
objedl  furely  every  true  Briton  confiders  as 
dear. 

To  enter  into  a Ions;  detail  of  circum- 
fiances  to  prove  what  is  here  advanced  would 
be  fuperfluous,  as  it  mu  ft  appear  fo  very  con- 
fpicuous  to  every  one,  except  to  thofe  whom 
no  arguments  can  convince,  and  who  pro- 
nounce declamatory  fentences  inflead  of  in- 
vefligating  fa£ls.  If  thofe  who  oppofed  the 
vigorous  and  once  necelTary  meafures  of  this 
country  will  pleafe  to  talk  of  inconliflency,  I 
am  ready  to  meet  them  on  that  ground,  and 
perhaps  I may  be  able  to  prove  more  than 
inconliflency  on  their  part. 

Of  later  events  I fhall  not  now  fpeak  : the 
fituation  1 have  been  in  might  involve  me  in 
a cenfure  of  breach  of  confidence. 

How  far  the  king  of  Prulfia  had  an  un- 
derflanding  in  this  bufinefs  with  the  French 
court  I have  no  documents  to  prove ; but 
• that  he  did  fecond  its  views  admirably  well, 
both  with  relpe6l  to  Auflria  and  Turkey, 
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facts  prove.  His  condudt  towards  others 
needs  no  animadverfion  : he  firft  encouraged 

o 

the  Poles  to  form  their  new  conftitution  ; 

* • ; r w n 

then  he  made  it  a crime  in  them  to  have 
formed  it  ; and  lafily,  he  joined  with  the 
emprefs  to  overfet  it.  The  emprefs  accufes 
him  of  being  the  firft  to  infift  on  the  final 
partition  as  a fine  qua  non , and  as  the  price 
of  his  co-operation  againft  France  ; a cir- 
cumitance  not  then  known  to  his  Britannic 
Majefty’s  minifters.  The  emprefs  knew  too, 
well  their  fentiments  to  rifk  the  communi- 
cation of  fuch  a tranfadlion.  How  com- 
pletely the  court  of  Berlin  has  duped  all 
thole  who  have  been  connected  with  it 
(France  only  excepted)  not  only  in  its  en- 

cao'ements  to  his  Britannic  Majefty  and  to. 
e>  • e>  ■ J . 

the  emprefs,  on  this  occafion,  but  in  every 
other,  is  fo  finking,  that  it  ought  by  this 
time  to  have  convinced  the  courts  of  Lon- 
don and  Peterf  burgh  of  the  imperious  necef- 
fity  of  cementing,  by  every  poffible  tie,  the 
prefent  connexion  with  the  Houle  of  Auf- 
tria,  and  making  its  interefl  their  own.  A 
deviation  from  luch  a conclu.61  by  either  of 
the  powers  muff  obvioufly  be  the  ruin  of 
Europe. 

Ruflia,  however,  in  the  eyes  of  the  boefy 
politic  of  Europe,  is  a new  power;  they  flill 

feem  to  regard  her  only  as  a huge  unformed 

mafsj. 
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mafs,  giving  a rude  fhock  to  the  countries 
which  her  frontier  t ouches ; they  do  not  yet 
feem  to  perceive  her  Aiding  into  every  tranfi- 
adlion  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  plan- 
ning in  the  dark,  and  With  unremitting  per- 
feverance  purfuing  projects  which  are  to. 
ripen  at  once,  and  to  aftonifh  by  their  effedl, 
not  on  her  neighbours,  not  in  our  days  only, 
but  on  the  molt  remote  regions  of  the  globe, 
and  in  future  ages.  Something  of  this  lately 
flaAied  on  them  like  lightning  ; they  per- 
peived  that  the  prefen  t emprefs  had  be- 
come, they  fcarcely  knew  how,  a party  in  the 
treaty  of  WeAphalia,  concluded  before  Ruf- 
fia  politically  exiAed,  and  that  her  guarantee 
entitles  her  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the 
German  empire.  The  flafh,  which  afforded 
a tranfitory  view,  dazzled  the  eyes  of  forne, 
and  they  feem  now  more  blind. 

The  means  of  this  fovereign  are  vafr  and 
incalculable,  and  her  vvill  can  employ  them 
without  opposition  : her  financial  relources, 
fo  far  from  being  exhauAed,  are  not  touch- 
ed  * ; a population  of  more  than  thirty 
millions,  of  whom  not  one  half  has  been 
called  011  to  contribute  to  the  exigencies  of 

* I do  not  fpeak  of  prefent  temporary  embarraflfnent, 
but  of  real  refource?,  which  have  not  yet  been  recurred  to, 
find  of  which  I fliall  treat  on  another  occafion. 
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the  flate  ; a peafantry  looking  on  the  mo- 
narch as  a divinity,  and  {tiling  him  God  of 
the  earth  (zcmnoi  bog) ; ignorant  of  any  go- 
vernment but  a defpotic  fceptre,  and  of  any 
condition  but  vaflalage  ; happily  deprived  of 
all  means  of  evil  information,  and  fecurcd 
from  rebellion  by  the  want  of  communica- 
tion and  the  diftance  of  places  : a foldiery 
content  with  rve-bifcnit  and  water,  blindly 
obedient  to  difcipline,  and  fuffering  privation 
and  hardfhip  with  a patience  unknown  to 
other  nations  ; adtive,  and  peculiarly  docile, 
they  are  eafily  taught  the  ufe  of  arms  ; the 
habit  of  conquering  infpires  them  with  con- 
tempt of  their  enemies,  and  raifes  a courage 
naturally  inherent  in  robuft  conftitutions,  if 
not  to  heroifm,  to  adlions  worthy  of  heroes. 
If  tadlics  have  been  lately  negledted,  it  has 
been  owing  to  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  their  offi- 
cers, of  late  promoted  almofl  entirely  by 
favour,  and  ferving  only  to  obtain  rank  and 
then  retire  ; but  this  may  be  eafily  reflored 
by  a commander  in  chief,  or  a fovereign, 
though  poffeiTed  of  much  lefs  military  capa- 
city than  a Frederic : a nobility  unable  to  offer 
the  leaf  oppofition  to  the  crown,  depending 
on  it  for  every  honourable  diffindfion  of  rank, 
civil  or  military,  conferred,  but  not  inherited  ; 
without  which  neither  birth  nor  fortune 
cdve  con  fide  ration,  and  which  he  who.  be- 

, flows 
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flows  can  take  away,  while  they  who  fuffer 
mull  blei's  his  name  : not  united  by  any  com- 
mon tie  as  a co)1  -live  body,  their  interefls 
are  merely  thole  or  individuals. 

There  is  no 'law  but  the  u ex prefs  com - 
mand ” of  the  monarch,  who  can  debafe 
the  i igheft  fubjefl  to  the  condition  of  a (lave, 
or  raile  the  loweft  to  the  firft  dignity  of  the 
empire  ; but  this  autocratic  fceptre  exercifes 
no  deipotifm  over  the  fubject  infulting  to 
mankind.  The  Ruffian  monarch  is  not, 
like  the  fl.  pid  Ottoman,  feated  on  a throne 
involved  in  black  clouds  of  ignorance,  fup- 
ported  by  cruelty  on  one  hand,  and  by  fuper- 
irition  on  the  other,  at  whole  feet  fits  Terror, 
and  below  Terror,  Death.  No  fovereign  in 
Europe  i s poflefled  of  more  information,  has 
more  judgment  to  digefl  it,  or  in  whom  the 
refu'lt  is  more  conmmmate  whilom.  So  far 
from  the  reign  of  the  emprels  being  a reign, 
of  terror,  its  fault  is,  too  much  lenity  to  her 
fubjeds,  particularly  to  the  great.  No  princes 
have  received  a better  education  than  her 
foil  and  grand-children,  and  the  court  which 
furrounds  them  is  as  brilliant  and  polifhed  in 
manners  as  any  in  Europe. 

The  gloomy  melancholy  and  folemn  flu- 

pidity  of  the  Turks  is  as  little  obfervable 

on  the  countenance  of  a Ruffian,  as  the  mur- 
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derous  ferocity  and  enthufiaftic  fury  which 

diffiorts 
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diftorts  the  cadaverous  phyfiognomy  of  the 
French  brotherhood  ; there  is  a fmile  dif- 
fufed  over  the  face  of  che  whole  country.  I 
appeal  to  all  thole  who  have  travelled  in 
Rullia,  whether  they  ever  law  more  hilarity 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  I do  not  mean  to 
recommend  for  imitation  fuch  a Fate  of 
things  to  make  men  happy ; thofe  who  have 
been  removed  from  it  cannot  go  back  again  ; 
but  I affirm,  that  the  whole  mafs  of  the 
people  appear  to  be  more  happy  (and  it  is  a 
hard  thins;  to  make  a man  laugh  when  he 
is  not  plealed)  than  any  I have  feen  in  three 
parts  of  the  globe.  There  is  no  medium  in 
liberty  with  relpedl  to  the  happinefs  of  the 
people  ; to  be  happy  a nation  muft  be  per- 
fedlly  free  or  perfectly  paffive.  Perfect  li- 
berty excludes  licentioulhefs  : a people  can- 
not be  faid  to  be  free  where  there  exifts  a 
power  to  annoy  with  impunity  either  them 
or  their  magiftrates  ; a little  liberty,  like 
“ a little  learning , is  a dangerous  thing"  be- 
caule  it  is  not  underFood.  Liberty  has  been 
no  where  underFood  (no  not  in  Athens)  but 
in  this  happy  ifland.  Here  our  government 
is  founded  on  reafon,  and  reafon  will  fupport, 
or,  if  any  part  of  it  goes  to  decay,  amend 
it  ; it  is  the  glory  of  the  human  underftand- 
ing  ; it  is  the  pride  of  the  molt  enlightened 
people  on  earth,  whole  happinels  is  its  ob- 

jea,_ 
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jeX,  and  it  will  ftand  for  ever,  if  it  have  only 
reafon  to  combat. 

After  having  confidered  the  external  fitua- 
tion  of  Turkey  in  various  points  of  view, 
in  each  of  which  it  feems  little  to  delerve 
the  approbation  of  the  enlightened,  or  the 
lupport  of  the  politician,  we  come  to  obferve 
it  as  a member  of  this  grand  confederation 
of  the  nations  of  Europe,  whole  interefts  and 
political  connexions  1 have  curforily  paffed 
in  review. 

Its  dominion  was  founded  in  blood  ; it  is 
upheld  by  lyftematic  terror  and  oppreffion, 
and  the  tyrants  themfelves,  enervated  by  the 

m • 

licentioufnefs  of  their  rapacity,  and  loft  in 
the  grofs  ignorance  of  habitual  delpotifm, 
are  as  weak  and  ignorant  at  home,  as  they 
muft  appear  abroad  contemptible  and  infig- 
nificant.  Interefted  views,  it  is  true,  have 
caufed  their  alliance  to  be  courted  bv  France, 
but  it  is  by  110  means  improbable  that  that 
country,  when  it  finds  itfeif  unable  to  defend 
its  ally,  may,  with  its  ufual  verlatility,  rea- 
dily join  in  their  deftruction.  Great  Britain 
can  only  anticipate  fuch  an  event  by  culti- 
vating the  fri'endfhip  of  Ruflia  and  of  the 
Grecian  ftate,  which  muft  arife  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Turkifh  power.  Strengthened 
by  fuch  an  alliance,  we  fhould  maintain 
that  afcendancy  in  the  Mediterranean,  of 

which 
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which  the  union  of  France  and  Spain  threat- 
ens to  deprive  us. 

I hat  I urkey  mud  very  foon  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  emprefs,  appears  from  a 
companion  of  her  financial  refources,  her 
army  and  her  marine,  with  thofe  of  the  Ot- 
toman power.  Conliantinople  itfelf  cannot 
be  confidered  as  a tenable  poll ; and  when 
the  di faffed! ion  of  the  enilaved  Greeks  is 
taken  into  the  account,  little  doubt  can  be 
entertained,  that  the  followers  of  Mahomet 
will  be  entirely  driven  from  the  countries  in 
Europe  which  they  have  ufurped,  whether 
England  confent  or  not. 

How  they  came  to  decide  on  the  late  war 
appears  very  enigmatical.  That  their  French 
counfellors  were  better  informed  than  to  have 
recommended  fuch  a ffep  is  certain.  It  has 
been  attributed  to  the  advice  of  the  Englifh 
ambafifador  ; but  this  has  been  contradidled, 
both  by  his  folernn  denial  and  by  the  exprefs 
declaration  of  his  court,  that  no  fuch  in- 
ffrudlions  were  given  him.  Among  the 
Turks  themfelves  it  was  regarded,  by  every 
man  of  information,  as  rafh  and  impolitic  ; 
and  the  great  captain-pallia,  Gazi-Haffan,. 
was  in  the  hisrheif  decree  offended  at  the 
proceeding.  The  declaration  of  war  took 
place  while  he  was  abfent  in  Egypt.  His 
plan  was,  to  fubjugate  the  rebellious  or  dif- 
& affedted 
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affected  provinces,  which  he  wifely  confide  red 
as  a neceffary  preliminary  to  the  engaging 
in  any  foreign  conteft.  He  began  with 
Egypt.  The  vizir  Yufuf,  and  his  party  in 
the  divan,  hurried  on  the  declaration  of  hoi- 
tilities,  when  it  was  too  late  in  the  leafon  for 
any  hoffile  movement  to  be  made,  except 
the  inlignificant  and  ill  combined  attack  on 
Kilburn,  unprepared  as  the  Turks  were. 
In  the  winter,  when  the  Bog  was  frozen 
over,  the  garrifon  of  Gchakof  furprized  a 
Ruffian  village  on  its  banks,  and  murdered 
all  its  defencelefs  inhabitants,  confiding  of 
above  a thoufand  fouls,  not  one  of  whom  was 
fpared.  This  wanton  piece  of  cruelty  cofi 
them  dear  at  the  capture  of  that  place.  The 
Ruffian  army,  which  went  in  the  fpring  to 
befiege  it,  was  led  through  the  village  in 
allies,  and  the  ffrects  ftill  fcained  with  the 
blood  of  its  harmlefs  inhabitants.  I men- 
tion this  circumftance,  becaufe  I was  a wit- 
nefs  of  it,  and  becaufe  the  Ruffians  have 
been  accufed  of  cruelty,  unjuftly  at  leaji  with 
ref  peat  to  the  Turks.  Had  Great  Britain  and 
Pruffia  not  interfered,  the  emprefs  would 
not  have  made  peace.  How  far  that  inter- 
ference was  politic,  'confide ring  the  filiation 
we  then  food  in  with  the  emprefs , has  been 
already  explained  ; but  [ think  it  muff  he 
Efficiently  obvious*  that  the  exigence  of  th* 
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Turkifh  power  in  Europe  can  now  no  lon~ 
ger  be  confidered  as  propitious,  either  to  the 
particular  interefts  of  this  country,  or  to  the 
general  advantage  of  mankind. 

I11  the  conduci  of  the  war,  a very  fhort 
time  would  have  led  the  emperor  to  the 
gates  of  Conftantinople,  had  he  boldly  pur- 
iued  apian  of  offenfive  operation;  but  Jo- 
leph,  influenced  by  the  irrefolution  of  his 
character,  adfed  folely  on  the  defen  five  until 
he  had  loft  the  opportunity  of  crufhing  his 
enemies,  and  wras  himlelf  involved  in  the 
troubles  of  his  Hungarian  dominions* 

Humanity  itfelf  is  difgraced  by  the  pro- 
longation of  ft  urkifh  delpotifm,  and  juftice 
with  an  imperious  voice  demands  the  libera- 
tion of  the  oppreiTed  Grecians,  and  their 
re-eftablifhment  in  the  feat  of  their  heroic 
anceftors.  But  it  is  not  only  on  the  removal 
of  exifhng  evils  that  we  have  to  ipeculate; 
we  may  contemplate  with  proud  exultation 
the  fubftitution  of  a new  fyffem  of  things, 
founded  on  principles  moie  equally  juft  and 
liberal.  Who  can  look  forward  without  ani- 
mation to  the  revival  of  learning,  of  arts 
and  arms  in  Greece,  when  the  n on  >oke, 
under  which  fhenow  bows,  fhall  be  broken? 
A Grecian  ftate,  the  free  and  independent 

ally  of  Britain  and  Ruffia,  will  form  a con- 
necting 
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ne£ting  link  in  the  focial  bond  of  commerce ; 
will  be  fitted,  by  the  favourablenefs  of  its 
fituation  and  the  genius  of  its  inhabitants, 
for  bold  and  fuccefsful  enterprize ; and,  ill 
fine,  will  quickly  attain  a proud  pre-emi- 
nence among  nations.  Britain  is  particu- 
larly interefted  in  cherifhing  thefe  hopes: 
her  trade  with  Turkey  is  trifling  and  infig- 
nificant;  with  Greece  fhe  will  Hand  in  the 
relation  of  a favoured  ally,  and  her  com- 
mercial connedHons  will  confequently  be 
more  intimate  and  extenfive.  The  free  na- 
vigation of  the  Mediterranean,  a point  which 
this  country  has  io  long  laboured  to  fecure, 
will  be  firmly  ellablilhed  by  a confederacy 
of  naval  powers,  able  to  refill  the  domi- 
neering fpirit  of  France  and  Spain.  How 
high  this  objebl  has  ever  ranked  among  the 
views  of  Englifh  politicians  may  be  inferred 
from  their  anxiety  in  acquiring,  and  perti- 
nacity in  maintaining  Gibraltar,  Minorca, 
and  various  other  flations  in  that  fea;  but 
in  the  event  to  which  we  allude,  the  whole 
Archipelago  will  be  friendly  to  us,  and  the 
fupport  of  our  trade  will  be  allured,  not  only 
by  Rullia,  but  Greece  itfelf,  which  was  ev$r 
a prolific  nurfery  of  feamen,  and  which  at 
p relent  lupplies  reludlantly  the  greater  part 
of  the  Turkifh  marine  forces. 

Nor  is  it  onlv  to  the  Mediterranean  that 
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.we  may  look  for  ah  extenfion  of  our  com- 
merce: the  coalfs  of  the  Black  Sea  prefent 
a mine  of  wealth,  hitherto  untried  by  the 
Britilh  adventurer,  but  from  which  we  may 
derive  the  mod  l'olid  advantages,  when  thofe 
countries  are  in  the  hands  of  free  and 
independent  ftates,  our  friends  and  allies. 
The  French  had,  previoudy  to  the  prefent 
war,  a conficlerable  trade  in  this  fea,  by  their 
veflels  failing  under  Ruffian  or  Turkifh  co- 
lours; and  this  they  will  again  enjoy  on  the 
return  of  peace,  through  the  favour  of  their 
Turkifh  allies. 

The  concludon  then,  which  is  mod:  ob- 
vious from  a view  of  lurkey,  both  in  its 
a&ual  ftate,  and  as  it  prelents  iti'elf  to  the 
eye  of  fpeculation,  is,  that  the  fubverfion  ot 
its  defpotifm  (an  event  which  mud:  inevi- 
tably foon  arrive,  and  which  it  requires  not 
the  gift  of  prophecy  to  forefee)  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  mod:  beneficial  effect,  in  tub- 
ftituting  an  aClive  and  commercial  power, 
for  one  immerfed  in  doth  and  barbarilm. 
In  thefe  dedu&ions,  Britain  finds  herfelf  par- 
ticularly intereded  from  the  great  advan- 
tages, commercial  and  political,  which  Inch 
an  event  holds  out  to  her,  and  which,  if 
die  does  not  embrace,  her  influence  and 
weight  in  the  Mediterranean,  and,  peihaps, 

iii  the  lcale  of  Europe,  mud:  ipeedily  Irak. 

Turning 
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Turning  our  views  again  to  the  fide  of 
Italy,  we  (hall  there  perceive  new  reaions, 
which  dictate  to  Britain  the  neceffity  of  al- 
lying herfelf  mod:  intimately  with  Ruffia 
in  accomplifhing  the  liberation  of  Greece. 
The  influence  of  France  mud:  here  be  almod 
univerfally  predominant,  and  in  the  maritime 
dates  fhe  will  find  a mod  prolific  nurfery 
of  feamen.  She  has  however  forefeen,  that 
the  entrance  of  a Ruffian  fleet  into  the  Me- 
diterranean will  prove  a mod  ferious  ob- 
dacle  to  the  aggrandizement  of  her  power, 
and  has  therefore  endeavoured  to  prevent 
the  progrefs  of  the  Ruffian  arms.  The 
only  hope  that  Britain  can  entertain  in 
that,  as  in  every  other  quarter,  mud  be 
founded  on  her  naval  fuperiority;  and  this 
the  co-operation  of  a Greek  and  Ruffian 
fleet  promifes  mod  eflebtually  to  maintain. 
Late  events  have,  indeed,  made  the  danger 
of  the  French  ufurpations  in  Italy  more 
evident  and  more  alarming;  it  appears  that 
they  aim  not  merely  at  extending  their  in- 
fluence but  their  empire;  their  conqueds 
have  been  vad  and  rapid,  and  refemble  in, 
every  feature  thofe  made  by  their  allies  the 
Turks;  fcarcely  lefs  driking  is  the  terror 
which  awaits  an  their  name,  than  the  de- 
vadation  which  follows  their  fword;  Genoa 
may  be  confidered  as  theirs;  and  even  for 
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Venice  itfelf  no  vain  apprehenfions  may  be 
entertained.  What  an  acceffion  of  power  is 
here  to  be  acquired ! By  what  bounds  can 
we  pretend  to  limit  their  progrefs? 

If  they  fucceed  in  Italy,  they  will  change- 
their  politics  with  refpeft  to  Turkey.  They 
are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  date  ot 
Greece,  and  the  difpofitions  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Turkey  can  be  of  no  more  ufe  to 
them;  they  will  therefore  ere<5l  Greece  into 
a republic  under  their  protection,  and  derive 
from  it  infinitely  more  advantages  than  from 
the  porte,  which  is  unable  any  longer  to 
make  a d-iverfion  in  their  favour,  without 
haftening  the  epoch®  of  its  own  definition. 
Ruffia  never  can  fubmit  to  fee  fuch  a Hate 
of  things.  Had  the  emprefs  never  before 
turned  her  thoughts  to  the  liberating  of 
Greece,  as  an  object  of  glory,  fhe  muff 
now  do  it  from  motives  of  felf  defence,  and 
an  intereff  fhe  had  not  before. 

The  vaft  increafe  of  power  the  French 
will  acquire,  particularly  in  the  number  of 
failors,  and  the  excellent  ports  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, will  enable  them  to  annihilate  at 
their  pleafure  the  Ruffian  fleet  and  its  efhi- 
blifhments  in  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  fhut  them  for  ever  out  of  the  Medi- 
terranean.' All  the  fair  views  of  prolperity 

in  the  iouthern  provinces,  as  well  Ruffian 

as 
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as  Polilh,  will  vanilh,  and  Ruffia  muft  de- 
pend folcly  on  the  pleasure  of  France  for 
the  exportation  of  its  produ&s. 

Such  a fhite  of  humiliation,  neither  the 
high  mind  of  the  emprefs  nor  the  country 
at  large  will  ever  brook;  it  would  be  in- 
juftice  -to  themfelves,  cruelty  to  the  Greeks, 
and  ruin  to  all  Europe.  Much  more  even 
might  he  laid  of  the  deftru&ive  confequence 
of  differing  the  Fiench  to  intermeddle  with 
the  Greeks,  and  of  not  immediately  feizing 
the  opportunity  of  making  them  a free  and 
independent  nation. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

THESE  papers,  as  I have  faid,  were 
written  nearly  two  years  ago,  though  all  the 
political  part  was  not  meant  for  the  prefs ; 
circumftances  have  occurred,  which  permit 
more  of  them  being  laid  before  the  public 
than  was  at  fird:  intended. 

A great  event  has  lince  happened ; the  em- 
prefs of  Ruffia  is  no  more ! and  conliderable 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  fituation 
of  feveral  countries  in  Europe,  but  far  from 
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weakening,  they  greatly  drengthen  thefe  ar- 
guments, and  elucidate  their  deduhtions. 

Hidories  and  anecdotes  have  appeared  of 
the  life  of  that  great  princefs,  and  the  revo- 
lution which  placed  her  on  the  throne.  It  is 
time  that  the  voice  of  truth  be  heard,  That 
contemporary  fycophants  and  vile  hirelings 
fhould  have  vindicated  one  of  the  mod:  hor- 
rid tranfa&ions  that  dain  the  pages  of  hidory 
is  not  altogether  to  be  wondered  at ; but  in- 
dignation is  raided  in  the  bread  of  every 
honed  man,  to  fee  that  after  the  death  of  the 
emprefs  there  exid  beings  contemptibly 
enough  to  traduce  the  memory  of  an  un- 
fortunate prince,  a vidlim  to  the  undefigning 
opennefs  and  integrity  of  his  heart ; a prince, 
whole  anfwer  to  the  precautions  which  were 
recommended  to  him  by  die  late  king  of 
Pruffia,  was,  “ I do  good  to  all  the  world , and 
6t  with  that  what  have  I to  fear  a prince 
who  was  the  benefactor  of  his  country,  and 
whofe  laws  (thole  very  laws  which  were 
brought  in  accufation  againd  him  as  crimes  !) 
have  been  religioudy  obferved  as  models  of 
wifdom  and  humanity,  and  without  which 
the  reign  of  the  emprefs  would  have  been 
lefs  glorious,  and  her  people  lefs  happy. 
That  a Frenchman,  that  a Rulhiere,  fhould 
abul'e  him,  we  need  not  be  furprifed  : “ Peter 
u the  third  was  a friend  to  the  Engl  ft,  and  he 

" dife  our  aged 
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“ discouraged  the.  ufe  of  the  French  language  at 
iC  his  court . But  can  any  man  believe  that 
this  vindication  of  the  dethroning  Peter  the 
third  was  the  book  which  withftood  the 
temptation  of  Catharine’s  gold,  and  the  me- 
nace of  the  Baftille  ? Whoever  has  been  in 
Ruffia  knows  (or  might  have  known)  the 
fafts,  and  can  contradift  this  ridiculous  mil- 
reprelentation  of  them — the  tranfaction  is  but 
thirty-feven  years  old.  a .. 

Many  powerful  interefts  were  combined  to 
bury  in  oblivion  this  horrid  event ; but  let 
fovereisTLS  and  individuals  learn,  that  truth 

O » ' 

will  one  day  appear.  1 he  emperor  owes  a 
duty  to  a father,  to  a fovereign,  to  his  own 
lecuritv,  and  to  that  of  other  princes  ; the 
Ruffian  nation  owes  to  its  own  char  after  the 

I f C ’ . * r » ■ * '**'**•  * 

j unification  of  the  memory  of  their  injured 
monarch,  in  whofe  cataftrophe  they  were  not 
implicated.  The  weight  of  the  guilt  will 
fall  on  a few;  the  laple  of  time  does  not  di- 
minifh  or  change  the  nature  of  the  crime. 

The  reign  of  the  emprels  was  a lenes  of 
fucceffes;  it  was  as  glorious  as  fortunate. 
She  extended  the  frontier  of  her  empire,  and 
augmented  its  force  by  a great  acquifition  oi 
territory  and  population  ; fhe  created  a pow- 
erful navy,  and  eftablifhed  a complete  fove- 
reignty  in  the  Black  Sea ; fhe  obtained  both 
by  fea  and  land  fuch  a decided  fuperiority 
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over  the  Turks,  that  in  the  very  next  fpring 
fhe  could  with  eaie  have  driven  them  into 
Aha.  The  dreadful  revolution  which  has 
fhaken  the  governments  of  Europe  to  their 
very  foundations  did  not  affedt  her ; in  the 
general  madnefs  her  fubjedts  remained  uncon- 
taminated, and  by  her  poiition  and  undimi- 
nifhed ' ftrensrth  fhe  became  the  arbitrefs  of 

O 

the  whole  continent.  The  document  was 
drawn  out,  the  figning  of  which  would  have 
decided  the  contefl;  would  have  crowned  her 
reign  with  folid  and  eternal  glory,  and  have 
blotted  out  every  fpot  in  it ; would  have 
made  a people,  who  fcarcely  more  than  a 
century  ago  were  reckoned  among  the  bar- 
barous hordes  of  Tatars,  the  liberators  of  the 
civilized  world,  the  reftorers  of  order,  of 
juflice,  of  the  government  of  laws,  of  the  in- 
dependence of  nations,  the  protectors  of  pro- 
perty, of  innocence,  of  religion,  of  morality, 
and  of  the  dignity  of  mankind  ; the  pen  was 
in  her  hand,  when — myfterious  Heaven  ! — 
fhe  died.* 

The  private  character  of  the  emprefs  and 
her  domeftic  conduct  are  foreign  to  the  fub- 

V — * 

* That  day  or  the  next  (he  was  to  have  figned  the  do- 
cument for  furnifhing  65,000  men  immediately,  which 
would  have  been  only  the  beginning  of  her  co-operation; 
file  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  been  as  fuccefsful 
againft  the  Jacobins  as  (he  was  againft  the  lefs  favage 
Tatars, 
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je6t  of  papers  wholly  political.  As  a fove- 
rcign,  file  will  make  a great  figure  in  hiflory. 
Her  information  proceeded  from  an  extenfive 
and  minute  acquaintance  with  the  prefent 
and  pad  flate  of  nations,  their  actual  and 
relative  fituations,  and  with  the  perfonal  cha- 
radter  and  private  interefls  of  fovereigns  and 
individuals ; the  was  indefatigable  in  gaining 
intelligence  and  making  partizans,  and  fpared 
neither  money  nor  means  to  lucceed  ; the 
was  aftonifhingly  rich  in  refources ; die  had 
wonderful  talents  to  combine  and  deduce,  lo 
as  to  forefee  with  certainty  future  events,  or 
be  prepared  for  fuch  as  mere  accident  pro- 
duces ; it  was  thence  that  the  was  enabled  to 
profit  by  every  fault  or  misfortune  of  other 
Hates,  as  well  as  of  what  inevitably  followed 
in  the  common  courfe  of  things ; die  was 
never  duped,  but  when,  through  complai- 
fance  or  confidence,  die  had  relied  on  the 
knowledge  of  others ; her  projects  were 
always  vaft,  their  object  her  own  glory ; her 
perfeverance  was  inexorable  ; oppodtion  or 
difficulty  only  excited  greater  exertions  of 
talent ; die  never  gave  up  one  fingle  pur- 
fuit  when  it  was  known  to  the  world  that  die 
had  determined  to  follow  it,  unlefs  it  could 
appear  that  {he  ceded  from  motives  of  gene- 
rodty,  and  not  from  compulfion  or  invincible 
qbftacle ; fuccefs  never  dazzled,  nor  danger 

or 
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or  embarraffment  oppreffed  her ; oil  all  occa- 
fions  fhe  had  equal  firmnefs,  courage,  and 
prefence  of  mind  ; flic  was  always  great ; 
even  in  the  fmalleft  aflions  fhe  was  a love- 
reign  ; fudden  impreffions  excited  fometimes 
in  her  violent  anger,  as  it  were  by  hi rp rife, 
though  never  in  public;  but  fhe  commanded 
her  paffions  in  an  inftant,  and  put  on  her  ha- 
bitual fmile*  She  was  remarkably  temperate, 
applied  indefatigably  to  bufinefs,  and  was  of 
a healthy  conftitution  of  body.  She  could 
tcmporife,  and  ufe  every  art  of  political  in- 
trigue, but  fhe  had  too  high  notions  of  the 
dignity  of  a fovereign  to  debafe  herfelf,  or 
proftitute  publicly  her  word,  fo  that  when- 
ever her  honour  was  openly  concerned  in  ful- 
filling an  engagement  fhe  might  be  relied  on. 
When  the  gratification  of  her  perfonal  en- 
mity or  efleem  coincided  with  her  politics  it 
was  fhown,  when  not,  iilenced. 

She  uniformly  purfued  one  line  of  politics, 
-and  fhe  never  would  have  changed  her  al- 
liance with  Great  Britain,  had  we  underftood 
them,  or  our  own  intereft,  l'ooner.  We  need 
not  fay  how  unjuftifiable  her  conduct  has 
been  towards  Poland;  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  the  whole  blame  does  not  lie  on 
her.  As  to  the  Grim,  fhe  muft  have  the  ap- 
probation of  all  thofe  who  do  not  approve  a 
fyflem  of  rapine,  and  plunder,  and  barbarous 
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rage  wreaked  on  poor  defencelefs  cottagers, 
whole  Ions,  and  wives,  and  daughters,  were 
condantly  expofed  to  be  carried  into  llavery 
from  all  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Jt  is  only  in  foreign  politics  that  die  ap- 
pears great,  and  becaufe  there  only  die  go- 
verned alone;  there  her  miniders  were  lite- 
rally her  fecretaries ; die  heard  their  advice 
iometimes,  and  fometimes  took  ideas  from, 
them,  but  die  alone  judged  and  decided,  and 
no  one  dared  propofe  a meafure  till  they  had 
llrd:  diicovered  her  fentiments  oi)  it  ; to  do 
this  was  the  great  art  of  keeping  in  favour. 

As  to  the  internal  government  of  the  em- 
pire, it  was  left  to  the  great  officers.  The 
prefidents  of  colleges  and  the  governors  of 
provinces  were  lovereigns,  and  they  inordi- 
nately abufed  their  power  with  impunity ; 
hence  a mod:  fcandalous  negligence  and  cor- 
ruption in  the  management  of  affairs  in  every 
department,  and  a general  relaxation  of  go- 
vernment from  Peterfburgh  to  Kamchatka. 
The  emprefs  rewarded  with  great  muni- 
ficence ; but  merit,  unlefs  it  was  very  con- 
fpicuous  to  the  world,  had  but  a little  diare 
of  it ; every  thing  was  given  to  favour,  and 
what  is  given  to  favour  is  taken  from  merit: 
one  good,  however,  refulted  to  her , perfonally, 
from  the  impunity  which  thofe  in  office  en- 
joyed; die  was  furc  of  their  attachment  to 

her 
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her  government,  as  the  more  they  abufed  their 
power,  the  more  they  dreaded  a fucceffor. 
She  knew  their  conduct,  but  was  deaf,  and 
almoft  inacceffible  to  complaint. 

Her  code  of  legillation  did  not  contain 
laws,  but  forms  of  judicature  ; the  inftitution 
of  general  governments  was  a new  burthen 
on  the  people  of  fifty  millions  of  roubles  more 
than  the  ancient  fimple  regulations,  a lum 
equal  to  three  fourths  of  the  whole  revenue 
of  the  empire  ; the  increafe  of  vexation  was 
/fill  greater. 

Her  finances  were  ill  underfiood,  and  worfe 
managed  ; /he  got  into  embarraffments  when 

O O 

file  had  incalculable  refources,  and  the  means 
ufcd  to  remedy  them  were  childi/h, 

-Years  had  not  impaired  her  talents,  nor 
cooled  the  ardor  of  her  ambition  ; it  feemed, 
on  the  contrary,  to  increafe,  as  other  pa/fions 
gradually  fubfided. 

She  had,  in  fhort,  a capacity  equal  to  the 
government  of  a vaft  empire,  and  to  give  it 
in  the  world  that  con/equence  which  its  na- 
tural ftrength  entitled  it  to.  Had  /he  paid  the 
fame  attention  to  its  internal,  as  /he  did  to  its 
political  adminiftration,  her  reign  would  have 
been  as  produftive  of  happinefs  to  her  people 
as  it  was  of  glory  to  herfelf. 

The  empre/s  was  at  length  on  the  eve  of 

accompli/hing  her  great  defign  ; the  Turks 

were 
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were  left  alone,  without  any  fupport;  all  the 
powers  in  Europe  were  engaged  in  the  great 
conteft,  except  the  kings  of  Pruffia  and 
Sweden.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
latter  to  make  any  diverlion.  The  French  had 
paid  to  the  court  of  Stockholm  a confiderablc 
lum  of  money  to  enable  it  to  lit  out  the 
fleet,  but  fo  low  were  its  finances,  that  it 
was  all  immediately  employed,  except  a few 
thoufand  rix-dollars,  for  more  prefling  ex- 
igencies of  the  date.  The  emprefs  had  a 
fleet  in  the  Baltic,  infinitely  fuperior  to  the 
combined  fleets  of  Sweden  and  Denmark;  die 
wifhed,  as  has  been  faid,  to  annihilate  them  ; 
with  our  concurrence  or  content  it  would 
have  been  but  a tingle  blow.  As  to  the  land 
forces  of  Sweden,  they  were  then  not  in  a 
condition  to  make  the  emprefs  tineafy ; the 
alarm  they  had  occafioned  in  the  lad  war  had 
put  her  on  her  guard.  She  was,  however, 
at  the  fame  time  endeavouring,  by  a marriage 
of  her  grand-daughter  with  the  young  king 
of  Sweden,  to  conciliate  the  intereds  of  fhe 
two  countries  : though  die  had  no  apprehen- 
flon  on  that  fide,  yet  die  wifhed  rather  to  avoid 
a quarrel,  and  required  only  a drift  neu- 
trality on  the  part  of  Sweden.  As  to  Pruffia 
alone,  in  the  date  it  was  with  relpeft  to  the 
newly  acquired  provinces  in  Poland,  and  trem- 
bling at  the  re  lent  men  t of  the  emprefs,  it 

certainly* 
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certainly  under  ft  qod  its  interefts  too  well  to 
quarrel  with  her.  The  emprefs,  in  a war 
with  the  king  of  Pruflia,  would  have  found 
infinite  refources  in  Poland  ; the  king*  an 
enemy  in  every  fa bj eft  he  had  acquired  ; al- 
moft  every  Pole  would  have  taken  the  field 
againft  him*  fo  much  were  they  irritated  at 
his  paft  conduct.  The  king  of  Pruflia  had 
alfo  interefts  in  Germany  to  look  after,  which 
concerned  him  nearer ; and  certain  it  is,  that 
he  paid  the  moft  fubmiffive  court  to  the  em- 
prefs, who  on  her  tide  was  perfectly  unap* 
prehenfive  of  any  oppofition  from  him  ; all 
that  he  might  have  tried  to  effect  would  have 
been,  to  obtain  fome  little  indemnification  as 
the  price  of  his  complaifance  in  acquiefcing 
in  her  projects. 

She  was  now  in  pofleflion  of  every  refource 
flie  required  of  Poland  for  her  army,  in  afting 
againft  the  Turks  on  the  European  continent. 
The  government  of  the  acquired  provinces 
was  fo  firmly  fettled,  that  fhe  had  no  appre- 
h&ifion  of  difturbances  ; her  army  was  fo 
formidable,  that  flie  could  have  marched 
beyond  her  frontiers  at  leaft  three  hundred 
thoufand  effective  men ; and  fhe  had  railed 
150,000  men  to  recruit  it.  Her  fleet  in  the 
Black  Sea  was  much  fuperior  to  the  whole 
Turkifh  navy,  and  there  w'as  a flotilla  of  fmall 

veffels  built  forthe  purpofe  of  landing  troops  in 

three 
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three  feet  water,  which  could  have  concluded, 
in  three  days,  lixty  thoufand  men  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  capital  of  the  Turkifh  em- 
pire. The  fir  ft  blow  would  have  been  the 
deftrudion  of  the  Ottoman  fleet  in  its  own 
port,  and  the  attack  of  Conftantinople  by  land 
at  the  lame  time.  All  this  might  have  been 
done  early  laft  lpring. 

A great  army  had  palled  Derbent ; an  ar- 
rangement would  have  immediatelv  taken 
place  with  the  Perfian  khans,  in  whole  quar- 
rels, without  any  apparent  intereft,  Ihe  had 
intermeddled  ; and  this  army  would  have 
fallen  on  the  Turkifh  Afiatic  provinces,  the 
confequence  of  which  would  have  been,  that 
all  the  Aflatic  troops,  which  compoie  the  gar- 
rifons  of  their  fortreffes  in  Europe,  would 
have  quitted  them,  and  fled  to  fuccour  t'qeir 
own  country,  and  have  left  the  road  to  Con- 
ftantinople defencelefs. 

It  was  a projed  of  Prince  Potemkin,  in  the 
laft  war,  to  have  carried  the  war ‘into  Alia, 
and  he  began  by  taking  Anapa.  Had  that 
prince  not  died,  the  war  was  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out  again.  I Ipeak  of  this  from  a 
knowledge  of  fads. 

Nor  would  the  lending  an  army  of  lixty- 
five  thoufand  men  to  attack  the  French  in 
Allace  have  prevented  her  marching  another 
army  againft  the  Turks.  If  Ihe  had  any  ap- 
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prehenfions  of  the  king  of  Pruffia  ficling  with 
the  French,  this  meal'ure  would  have  put  it 
in  her  power  to  have  adfed  more  offenfiveJv 
againh  him.  However  it  may  have  been 
conhrued  bv  fome,  this  mealure  was  a fure 
indication  of  her  intention  of  attacking  the 
Turks  in  the  ipring;  for  as  long  as  fhe  was 
not  certain  of  meeting  no  oppofttion  to  that 
mealure,  fhe  confbintlv  declined  taking;  an 
adtive  part  by  land  againh  the  French. 

In  Ihort,  every  preparation  was  made,  and 
everv  obhacle  removed  ; we  did  not  want  the 
publication  of  a manifeho  to  be  informed  of 
her  intentions;  and  indeed  the  intentions  of 
fovereigns  are  better  known  by  the  hate  and 
movements  of  their  armies,  or  the  prepara- 
tions for  their  movements,  by  a knowledge 
of  their  interehs,  and  the  difficulties  they 
have  to  encounter  in  the  execution  of  their 
projects,  than  by  manifehoes,  or  by  the  lan- 
guage of  their  courtiers. 

It  is  worthy  of  recording,  that  the  emprefs 
declared,  that  though  His  Majehy  and  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  made  peace  with  the 
French,  fhe  never  would  acknowledge  the 
French  republic,  or  any  hate  that  had  re- 
belled again h its  fovereign.  She  never  would 
acknowledge  America  to  the  lah,  though  fhe 
permitted  hups  coming  from  America,  under 
American  colours,  to  enter  her  ports,  and 

trade 
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trade  on  the  fame  footing  as  other  nations 
having  no  treaty. 

'The  prefident  of  the  congrefs,  not  know- 
ing this  circumdance,  appointed  a conful,  in 
1795,  to  reflde  in  St*  Peterfburgh ; on  his 
arrival  he  requeued  an  audience  of  the  vice- 
chancellor,  to  deliver  his  credentials;  but  the 
next  day  he  was  told,  the  emprefs  did  not 
know  of  any  luch  power  as  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Since  it  has  appeared,  that  His  Majedy’s 
contenting  to  at  lead:,  if  not  co-operating 
with  the  emprefs’s  projects  againd  Turkey, 
was  the  fne  qua  non  of  an  alliance  with  her , 
and  of  her  taking  an  a&ive  part  in  the  war 
agamjl  France , the  public  has  fhown  great 
anxiety  to  learn  why  die  did  not  come  for- 
ward immediately  after  figning  the  treaty  in 
February  1 7 95,  in  which  a war  with  Turkey 
is  a cafus  feeder  is,  and  what  meafures  had 
removed  the  impediment,  which  kept  her 
back  two  years,  and  induced  her  to  come 
forwards  at  lad;  but  thefe  events  are  too 
recent  to  be  fpoken  of. 

Whild  I am  writing  this  Podfcript,  another 
great  event  has  taken  place. 

The  emperor  of  Germany  has  made  peace; 
the  emperor  of  Rufda  has  lod  a glorious 
opportunity  to  immortalize  his  name;  it 
might  have  been  laid  to  him ; 
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Sire, 

2 'ou  have  afc ended  the  throne  of  the  greatefi 
empire  m the  world ',  under  fuch  aufpices  as  ne- 
ver attended  any  monarch  before  you. 

A glory  is  referved  for  you , Sire , fuch  as 
never  yet  f tone  round  the  throne  of  any  Jovereign 
on  earth. 

You  may  be  the  benefactor,  not  of  RuJJia  only , 
but  of  all  Europe. — Hijlory  jhall fay , Alexander 
conquered  a world , Paul  J'aved  a world. 

You  have  begun  your  reign  by  acts  which  be - 
[peak your  wifdom,  your juftice , your  humanity — 

YOU  HEAR  EVERY  ONE*. 

You  have  felt  with  indignation  the  unnecef- 
ftated  apoftacy  of  the  court  of  Berlin ; its  al- 
liance with  regicides  to  difnember  the  German 
empire. 

You  are  called  on,  Sire , to  cruft  with  the  ir - 
rejif  ible  weight  of  your  armies  the  enemies  oj 
religion,  morality,  and focial  order. 

Peace  with  them  will  be  more  dangerous  than  t 
war.  Yhcir  do  Brines  will  have  freer  courfe  ; 
and  their  doBrines  have  done  more  than  their 
armies.  St  hey  have  fubverted  the  order,  and 
confounded  even  the  names  oj  things.  V irtues 

* Every  perfon  in  the  empire  may  now  write  to  their 
fovereign,  and  if  they  receive  no  anfvverj  may  addrefs 
themfc-lves  perfonslly  to  him. 
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have  the  appellations  of  vices , and  vices  the  ap- 
pellations of  virtues. 

Can  Ruff  a,  in  all  its  extended  provinces , 
when  every  foreign  contact  will  he  poifon ; 
when  every  breath , except  from  the  frozen  ocean , 
will  be  full  of  miafma , efcape  the  contagion  ? 
None  will  efcape  but  the  elder  brethren  of  Ja- 
cobinifm , the  Turks,  whofe  equally  monftrous , 
though  lef  's  dangerous  tyranny , has  for  fo  many 
centuries  infulted  mankind , trodden  under  foot 
'the  laws  of  nations , and  blafphemed  Chrifia - 
nity ; who,  unprovoked , attacked , conquered, , and 
/laughter ed  nations  without  number , murdered 
their  five  reigns,  and  fpilt  every  drop  of  royal 
blood,  maffacred  their  priefts  at  the  altar,  extir- 
pated nobility,  plundered  the  opulent,  and  bound 
the  wretched  remains  of  the  people  in  fetters  of 
perpetual  and  hereditary  jlavery.  T hey  alone , 
till  the  reign  of  facobinifm  had  made  property  a 
crime,  the  violation  of  property  a legal  refiurce 
of  government,  and  the  lives  and  poffeffions  of 
men  the  right  of  tyranny ; they  alone  had  hither- 
to conf  ounded  the  hereditary  ranks  among  man- 
kind; had  depreffed  genius,  learning , and  the 
Chrifian  religion,  and  governed  their  barbarous 
empire  by  jlaves  and  affaffins.  Like  the  Jaco- 
bins, they  taught  Chrifian  children  to  fight 
againfl  their  fathers  and  their  fathers  God ; 

* See  the  inftitulion  of  the  Janizaries,  who  were  ori- 
ginally Chriftian  children. 
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they  too  hold  it  lawful  to  murder  pr  if  oners  hi 
cold  blood ; they  too  pojfejs  a-  claim  to  every 
country  in  the  univerfe , and  a facred  right  to 
Jubjeft  all  people  to  their  law  ; they  too  hold  all 
other  /over eigns  as  ufurpers , and  dethroning  them 
as  the  higheji  merit.  But  flill  the  "Turks  have  a 
religion , and  though  it  permits  them  number lefs 
enormities  to  their  own  feed,  and  all  enormities 
to  others , they  acknowledge  a God ',  and  many 
moral  duties s Not  the  contagion  of  their  doc- 
trine was  to  be  feared ',  but  their  cruel  [word , 
which  once  threatened  the  conquefl  of  the  uni- 
verfe, and  the  extinction  of  all  virtue,  dignity , 
and fcience  in  the  world ; yet  was  not  this  frfi 
monfter  fo  tremendous , in  the  infolence  of  his 
power,  as  an  enemy,  as  is  this  fecond  monfer,  in 
the  infolence  of  his  fuccejfes,  as  a brother . 

To  you.  Sire,  kings  lift  up  their  hands,  and 
bow  their  anointed  heads  ; to  you.  Sire,  the 
priefis  of  God,  to  you,  orphans  of  murdered 
nobles,  to  you  violated  virgins,  defpoiled  poffef- 
fors , enfaved  nations  f retch  out  their  arms,  and 
implore  your  aid ; the  fpirits  of  martyred  royalty 
call  to  you  from  above  for  vengeance. 

The  noble  project  of  your  glorious  anccfior , 
Peter  the  Great,  was  nearly  confummated  when 
you  mounted  his  throne  ; it  was  referved for  his 
nephew  to  accompli fi  the  liberating  of  a Chrif 
tian  people  from  the  mof  infamous  bondage.  It 
is  worthy  of  the  juficc  and  humanity  which 
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mark  the  beginning  of  a reign,  on  which  more 
true  glory  awaits  thorn  ever  was  referved  for 
any  fovereign  in  the  records  of  hifory. 

This  might  with  truth  have  been  faid  to 
him. 

In  Auguft  1796,  Pruffia  concluded  with 
the  French  fecret  articles  for  the  difmember- 
ment  of  Germany.  The  late  king  had  af- 
iured  the  emprefs,  “ on  his  word  of  honour , 
“ and  on  the  word  of  a fovereigtf  ’ that  no 
fuch  articles  exiffed.  On  the  acceffion  of  his 
prefen t imperial  majefty  to  the  throne  of 
Ruffia,  the  king  fent  Count  de  Bruhl  to  com- 
pliment the  emperor  on  the  occalion.  This 
nobleman  had  the  honour  of  being  perfonally 
known  to  his  imperial  majefty,  and,  it  was 
believed,  was  much  efteemed  by  him. 

'Fhe  court  of  Berlin,  foon  imagining  that 
the  emperor  Paul  was  blindly  attached  to  its 
interefts,  ventured  to  give  a copy  of  thefe 
articles.  That  fubtle  cabinet  was  for  once 
miflaken.  The  emperor  felt  the  indignity 
of  the  action,  and,  himfelf  a man  of  honour, 
and  a monarch  refpectful  of  the  facrednefs 
of  a fovereign’s  word,  he  anfwered  the  com- 
munication as  became  the  nephew  of  Peter 
the  Great.  Pruflia  fubmitted,  and  the  pro- 
ject was  abandoned.  Ruffia  was  actually 
preparing  to  affilt  Auflria  effectually,  ' when 
the  Emperor,  who  was  ignorant  of  this  and 
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feveral  other  favourable  circumftances,  fee-* 
ing  his  capital  menaced  by  Buonaparte,  ui> 
luckily  lignecl  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
with  France!  I lhall  make  no  comment  on 
this  unfortunate  event,  which  no  one  had 
reafon  to  expedt,  and  certain  it  is,  that  a few 
days,  perhaps  a few  hours,  delay  would  have 
prevented  it.  The  emperor  of  Ruffia  was 
greatly  and  juftly  offended.  If  he  have  any 
prediledlion  for  Pruflia,  certain  it  is  that  he  is 
incapable  of  entering  into  meafures  iniquitous 
in  themfelves  and  baneful  in  their  confe- 
quences,  tending  to  the  difmemberment  of 
Germany;  and  the  only  obftacle  which  now 
feems  to  prevent  his  ftepping  forward  with 
that  vafl  weight  of  power  he  commands,  is 
the  uncertainty  of  the  political  fyftem  adopt- 
ed by  the  young  king  of  Pruflia.  While  the 
old  minifters  continue  in  office,  can  it  be  pre- 
fumed that  their  fyftem  is  not  that  which  the 
king  approves?  Is  it  to  be  expedled  that  a 
young  prince  has  energy  of  mind,  and  know- 
ledge of  affairs  fufficient,  by  his  arguments, 
to  convert  or  to  over-rule  the  opinions  of  a 
whole  cabinet?  We  muft  judge  ol  the  fyf- 
tem  of  a prinqe  by  the  known  fyftem  of  his 
minifters  in  office. 

If,  however,  becaufe  the  emperor  has  made 
peace,  we  make  peace,  and  luch  a peace  as 

the  bloated  infolence  of  the  enemy  dictates 
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to  us,  we  (hall  be  (hut  out  of  every  port,  from 
the  Elbe  to  the  coaft  of  Africa;  we  fhali 
i'oon  be  driven  out  of  India,  b ranee,  and  its 
allies,  will  foon  have  a naval  power  fuperior 
to  that  of  Great  Britain,  and,  qui  mare  teneat 
eum  necejfe  rerum  potiri.  Cic.  Without  our 
trade  how  is  our  navy  to  exife  hovy  are  our 
funds  to  be  railed?  If  we  difband  our  armies, 
we  Hi al  1 be  attacked  unprepared;  if  we  do 
not,  what  oeconomy  will  there  be  in  a peace  t 
It  now  remains,  therefore,  to  be  been, 
whether  the  love  of  our  country  and  of  li- 
berty, which  fired  the  breads  of  our  ancei- 
tors,  and  led  them  on  to  thole  glorious  exer- 
tions, which  procured  us  our  happy  and  free 
conjlitution , be  tranfmitted  to  their  defen- 
dants; and  whether  we  will  fpill  our  blood 
to  defend  what  they  fpilt  their  blood  to  pur- 
chafe  for  us.  It  remains  to  be  fen  whether 
we  are  flill  free  Britons,  or  humiliated  (laves, 
ready  to  receive  with  open  arms  the  deathful 
hug  of  French  fraternity,  and  fubmit  to  the 
defpotic  five-handed  l'ceptre  of  breach  li- 
berty. 

February  1798, 

' • * \ 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Of  the  Britifh  'Trade  with  Turkey. 


FORMERLY  the  trade  to  Turkey  was  of 
considerable  importance  to  this  country, 
but  of  late  years  it  had  been  lanspuifliins:,  and 

^ o o7 

at  laft  dwindled  into  a State  of  insignificancy, 
when  the  prefent  war  entirely  put  a flop  to 
all  communication  with  the  ports  of  the 
Levant. 

As  this  trade  will  be  again  opened  when 
a peace  takes  place,  an  investigation  of  the 
caufes  of  its  decline,  and  the  means  to  give 
it  its  ancient  extension,  may  not,  in  the 
mean  time,  be  unimportant  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  the  merchants  of  this  country. 

The  caufes  of  its  gradual  decline  are, 
lit,  the  rivallhip  of  other  European  nations; 
2dly,  the  diminution  of  the  consumption  of 
our  manufactures  in  Turkey,  by  the  impo- 
verished State  of  the  country ; jdly,  fome 
branches  of  trade  being  got  into  other  chan- 
nels; and  4thly,  the  monopoly  of  the  Levant 
company  in  London. 

With  refpect  to  the  rivalfhip  of  other  na- 
tions, that  caufe  will  be  considered  when  i 
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fpeak  of  the  Levant  company.  As  to  the 
impoverifhed  ftate  of  Turkey,  it  muft  affect 
the  trade  of  other  European  nations  as  well 
as  our  own;  if  we  are  not,  therefore,  to  ex- 
pe6t  to  fee  it  again  in  that  flourifhing  ftate  in 
which  it  was,  when  there  were  forty  Englifh 
houfes  of  trade  at  Aleppo  (at  prefent  there 
is  but  one)  we  may  at  lead:  expedt  to  have  the 
fame  proportion  of  it  as  we  then  had ; and  if 
we  acquire  only  this,  our  trade  to  the  Levant 
will  ftill  be  a national  objedt.  Some  branches 
of  trade  are  got  into  other  channels;  this 
regards  principally  certain  imports  from  Tur- 
key, and  particularly  of  filk  from  Aleppo, 
whence  formerly  larger  quantities  of  Per- 
fian  filk  came,  which  is  not  now  brought 
thither,  but  the  Eaft  India  Company  fupply 
our  market  cheaper  and  more  abundantly. 
Confiderable  quantities  of  cotton  and  drugs 
come  from  Holland  and  from  Italy,  which 
formerly  came  diredt.  This  will  alfo  be  ac- 
counted for  in  the  next  confideration,  the 
monopoly  of  the  Levant  company. 

It  is  often  neceffary,  and  where  merchants 
undertake  to  open  to  the  country  a new 
branch  of  trade,  and  where  the  expence 
and  rifk  is  great,  it  is  juft,  to  grant  them  ex- 
clufive  privileges,  or  monopolies,  for  a cer- 
tain limited  time,  to  prevent  others  from 
reaping  the  harveft  they  had  Town,  and  to 

fecure 
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fee u re  their  laudable  induftry  as  far  as  pof- 
fible  from  rifle ; but  when  that  rifk  exifts 
no  more,  and  when  they  have  reaped  their 
hal  ved:  over  and  over  again,  and  have  had  a 
full  compenfation  for  their  rifk,  their  in- 
duftry, and  their  expence,  the  country  at  large 
has  a right  to  a participation  of  the  trade. 
There  may,  indeed,  fometimes  exift  circum- 
ftances  of  a peculiar  nature,  which  give  them 
a claim  to  a longer  indulgence  in  their  mo- 
nopoly,  particularly  where  that  monopoly  is 
not  injurious,  but,  on  the  contrary,  beneficial 
to  the  country  in  general  (and  fuch  is  the  cafe 
of  the  Eaft  India  company ;)  but  in  a trade 
where  the  merchants  have  no  common  flock, 
'and  can  urge  none  of  the  above  realons  in 
defence  of  their  monopoly  ; where  they  can- 
not prove  that  any  particular  lofs  would  ac- 
crue to  them  by  abol  idling  it ; where  it  has 
. operated  as  a reftraint  on  the  trade,  con- 
fining it  to  narrow  bounds,  and  giving  a de- 
cided fuperiority  to  their  rivals  of  other  na- 
tions, to  the  almoft  total  exclufion  of  the 
produdls  and  manufadtures  of  their  country 
from  that  to  which  their  privilege  exclu- 
dvely  permits  them  to  trade,  ought  in  com- 
mon fenfe  fuch  a monopoly  to  exift  ? The 
Levant  company  is  truly  become  the  dog  m 
the  manger  ; it  does  not  operate  fo  much  to 
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the  profit  of  the  company,  as  to  the  lofs  of 
the  country. 

•t  , 

This  monopoly  is  of  a Angular  nature : 
it  has  none  of  the  advantages  of  a common 
flock,  in  which  many  individuals  rifk  fmall 
fums,  but  which  in  the  aggregate  amount 
to  a larger  capital  than  any  one  merchant 
or  fet  of  merchants  poffefs,  or  would  choofe 
to  rifk  ; a common  flock  to  which  any  one 


may  contribute,  and  which  thereby,  flridlly 
fpeaking,  ceales  to  be  a monopoly  ; it  is  a 
privilege  granted  to  certain  perfons  only  to 
trade  to  Turkey,  each  with  his  own  capital, 
and  for  his  own  particular  account  and  rifk, 
without  any  aflignable  realbn  why  they 
fhould  be  preferred  to  others  his  majefly’s 
fubjefils  : it  has  all  the  disadvantages  of 
other  monopolies ; it  has  not  one  of  their 
advantages. 

In  fpeaking  thus  freely  of  the  company, 
I Solemnly  declare  that  I have  no  private 
motive,  no  rancour  againfl  any  individual, 
and  no  inducement  for  writing  on  this  fub- 
je61  but  the  advantage  of  the  country.  The 
few  members  of  the  company  with  whom 
I am  acquainted  I perfonally  refpebt  and 
highly  efleem  : on  this  fubjedt  they  muff 
differ  with  me  ; they  are  bound  by  oath  to 
fupport  the  interefls  of  their  body. 

The  trade  of  all  other  nations  to  Turkey 

is 
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is  free,  anti  they  have  experienced  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  liberated  from  the  fetters 
of  exclufive  privileges.  Let  every  obftacle 
be  removed  in  this  country  to  an  equally 
free  commerce,  and  the  fuperior  induftry, 
Ikill,  and  riches  of  our  manufadhirers,  our 
traders,  and  our  navigators,  will  again  rcftore 
to  us  our  loft  Turkey  trade. 

It  may  be  laid,  that  at  prefent  the  Levant 

company  is  not  a monopoly,  as  any  one,  by 

paying  twenty  pounds,  may  become  a member 

of  it.  When  the  trade  was  already  ruined, 

it  was  imagined  that  this  regulation  was 

equivalent  to  laying  the  trade  open  (a  proof 

that  government  have  thought  it  neceffary  to 

abolifh  the  monopoly)  but  the  bye-laws  of 

the  company,  and  the  power  to  enforce  them, 

were  permitted  to  exift,  and  thefe  fo  fetter 

the  trade  to  new  adventurers , that  few  have 

. * 

found  their  account  in  pur fuing  it,  and  the 
trade  ftill  remains  a monopoly  in  favor  of 
the  old  houfes. 

It  will  be  neceffary  to  pafs  in  review  thefe 
bye-laws,  which  have  operated  fo  injurioufty 
to  the  trade  in  general,  and  to  fliow  how 
they  have  gradually  effedted  its  total  ruin,  and 
the  introduction  of  rivals,  who  have  gotten 
poffeftion  of  what  we  have  loft. 

By  one  of  the  bye-laws,  for  inftance,  it 

was  enadfed,  that  all  merchandize  brought 

from 
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from  Turkey,  and  imported  into  England, 
fhould  be  the  produce  of  goods  exported 
from  England  to  Turkey.  The  following 
are  the  words  of  the  bye-law : 

“ That  upon  entering  goods  received  in 
u England  from  Turkey  or  Egypt , every  mem- 
44  ber  fhall  in  like  manner  fubfcribe  the  fol- 
“ lowing  affirmation  ; videlicet : 

44  I affirm , by  the  oath  I have  taken  to  the 
“ Levant  company , that  the  goods  above  men - 
44  t toned  are  for  account  of  my f elf  or  others 
“ free  oj  the  jaid  company , or  of  fuch  as  now 
“ have  their  licence  to  trade , and  are  beyond 
44  Lie  feas ; and  that  the  faid  goods , nor  any 
u part  of  them , are  not , to  the  befl  of  my 
“ knowledge,  the  produce  of  gold  or  fiver , 
44  either  in  coin  or  bullion , fent  into  T urkey  ; 
“ but  that  the  faid  goods  are  pur  chafed  by 
44  merchandize,  or  monies  arifng  or  to  arife 
“ from  the  file  of  merchandize  fent  into  Turkev 
“ or  Egypt,  from  Europe,  or  from  the  Britifk 
u fettlements  in  America,  on  account  of  freemen 
44  oj  the  Levant  company,  or  fuch  as  have  their 
licence  to  trade,  and  of  which  regular  entries 
46  have  been  made  with  the  company , or  are 
44  pur  chafed  by  freight  received  in  Turkey  or 
“ Egypt,  by  flips  navigated  according  to  law, 
44  which  freight  is  entirely  the  property  of 
44  members  of  the  company,  or  Juch  as  have 
44  their  licence  to  trade T 

And  every  merchant  or  fadior  in  Turkey 


or 
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or  Egypt  is  required  to  make  a fimilar  af- 
fidavit, on  exporting  goods  from  Turkey  for 
England,  and  to  give,  on  oath,  an  exact  ac- 
count of  every  kind  of  tranfadtion  or  bufinefs* 
direct  and  indiredt,  fo  that  all  his  affairs 
become  known. 

The  objedt  of  this  law  is  evidently  to  en- 
courage the  exportation  of  cloth  ; and  when 
we  had  no  rivals,  it  produced  no  bad  ef- 
fedls  ; but  it  foon  produced  rivals,  and  it  con - 
tinned  in  force  till  they  had  nearly  got  poffejfori 
of  the  whole  cloth  trade.  Such  a law,  indeed, 
was  fufficient  to  ruin  any  trade.  One  houfe 
may  deal  in  exports,  another  in  imports ; 
one  may  combine  its  Italian  with  its  Turkey 
trade ; another  may  fend  veffels  for  the  car- 
rying trade  ; but  if  every  individual  houfe 
be  obliged  to  keep  an  exadt  regiffer  on  oath, 
and  under  a penalty  of  20  per  cent,  called 
“ a broke f of  all  its  exports  and  imports, 
and  to  balance  them  exadily,  how  is  fuch 
a trade  to  profper,  where  the  profits  are  re- 
duced by  the  rivalfhip  of  foreign  nations  ? 
This  bye-law  cit  length,  when  it  had  pro- 
duced the  full  effedf  of  its  ill  tendency,  was' 
repealed  ; but  the  trade  was  not  revived  ; 
fo  difficult  is  it  to  turn  back  commerce  from 
channels  into  which  it  has  run. 

It  will  be  alked  then,  what  are  the  re- 
flruints  which  now  lie  on  the  trade  r 
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The  fubjedfion  to  the  control  of  the  com- 
pany ; the  necefiity  of  making  entries  with 
it  of  all  their  tranfadlions  on  oath,  and  not 
being  able  to  be  concerned  in  any  wife  with 
others  not  free  of  the  'company , or  foreigners  ; 
the  power  in  the  company,  for  the  leaft 
violation  of  their  rules,  to  inflict  a penalty  of 
20  per  cent.  ; the  idea  of  reftraint,  and  the 
apprehenfion  of  violating  a folemn  oath,  have 
made  many  determine  to  trade  with  Turkey 
through  foreign  and  circuitous  channels, 
without  becoming  free  of  the  company ; 
witnefs  the  very  large  quantities  of  cottons 
and  drugs,  &c.  which  come  from  Holland 
and  Italy,  as  the  cuffom-houfe  books  prove. 
This  was  the  cafe  till  our  trade  to  Holland 
and  the  Mediterranean  was  flopped  by  the 
war,  and  in  that  fame  fituation  we  fhall  be 
when  a peace  takes  place. 

The  drugs,  &c.  which  are  imported  from 
Italy,  were  carried  thither- from  Turkey; 
they  had  already  given  a profit  to  the  Italian 
factor  in  Turkey  ; to  the  importer,  and  to 
the  purchafer  in  Italy,  who  cleans,  aborts, 
repacks,  and  often  adulterates  them  ; to  the 
commiffioner,  who  purchafes  them  for  his 
correfpondent  in  England  ; to  which  add 
charges,  and  intereft  of  money  for  fo  long  a 
difburfement,  which  the  different  people 
through  whofe  hands  the  merchandize  has 

gone 
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gone  have  all  calculated,  as  well  as  their1 
profits,  double  freights,  and  loading  and  un- 
loading, &c.  &c. 

Cottons  are  imported  from  Holland,  be- 
caufe  the  company  cannot  import  themfelves 
enough  for  the  confumption  ; and  the  rea- 
fon  why  they  do  not  is,  becaufe  the  old  mem- 
bers, who  are  under  no  apprehenlions  of  the 
bye-laws,  find  other  articles  enow  to 

EMPLOY  THEIR  WHOLE  CAPITAL,  AND 
BEYOND  THAT  THE  TRADE  CANNOT  IN- 
CREASE. This  is  the  reafon,  as  will  be  feen 
hereafter  more  fully,  why  the  trade  in  exports 
as  well  as  imports  is  confined  within  fuch 
narrow  bounds. 

The  Britifh  merchants  in  Italy  and  other 
foreign  countries,  not  being  members  of  the 
company  (and  to  become  free  of  the  com- 
pany they  mu  ft  come  to  England)  cannot 
trade  with  Britifli  houfes  in  Turkey,  and 
thefe,  if  they  will  trade  to  Italy,  muff  trade 
with  foreigners  : thus  all  combinations  of 
the  trades  are  prevented.  Englifh  veffels  in 
the  Mediterranean  might  often  make  a 
voyage  -to  Turkey,  inftead  of  lying  in  an 
Italian  port,  and  return  time  enough  to  take 
in  their  cargoes  for  England. 

The  great  preference  given  to  Britifh  vef- 
fels in  the  Mediterranean  would  allure  them 
an  employment  whenever  they  want  /-eights. 
This  carrying  or  caravan  trade  iseo>  oteri- 

five, 
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five,  that  befides  the  French,  the  little  ftate 
of  Ragufa  has  no  lefs  than  400  veffels  in  it. 

Were  the  mafters  of  fhips,  their  owners, 
and  the  Englifh  merchants  in  Italy  and  Tur- 
key, under  no  reftraint  in  regard  to  the  Le- 
vant company,  people  would  rifk  more  rea- 
dily the  fending  their  veffels  to  the  Medi- 
terranean to  get  employment  in  this  carrying 
bufinefs,  and  their  {peculation  in  trade  being 
free,  they  would  find  means  to  employ  their 
veffels  in  the  intervals  of  their  being  without 
freights ; the  mafters,  owners,  and  corre- 
fpondents  might  combine  their  own  fpecula- 
tions  in  merchandize  with  their  carrying 
bufinefs,  and  thus  keep  them  conftantly  em- 
ployed. It  is  the  want  of  thefe  refources  to 
our  fhips,  that  prevents  Englifh  owners  from 
fending  their  fhips  into  the  Mediterranean 
to  feek  freights,  and  prevents  the  few  which 
do  go  thither  from  profiting  fo  much  by  it  as 
thofe  of  other  nations,  whole  houfes  of  trade 
are  nearer,  and  whofe  trade  is  under  no  re- 
ft ridt  ions. 

Had  the  Turkey  trade  in  England  ne- 
ver been  a monopoly,  the  French  would 
never  have  got  poffeffion  of  almoft  all  the 
cloth  trade,  and  the  laying  it  open  will 
be  the  only  means  of  our  coming  in  again 
for  any  confiderable  fhare  of  it.  There  is 
a g rea/or  demand  in  Turkey  for  the  light 
Langued  cloths,  than  for  any  other  fort. 

11  ; The 
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The  Turks  clothe  their  fervants  twice  a 
year,  and  the  French  cloth,  made  into  loofe 
garments  (which  lad:  much  longer  than  the 
tight  European  drefs)  is  flrong  enough  for 
their  purpofe,  and  its  cheapnefs  caufes  it  to 
he  preferred  ; poorer  people,  who  form  the 
great  body  of  confumers,  buv  it  alfo  for  oeco- 
nomical  reafons.  Englifh  broad  cloth,  called 

* ' * • ■ -f  , 

mahoot  (of  a Tight  quality,  made  purpofely 
for  the  Turkey  market)  is  only  worn  by 
thofe  in  eafier  circum fiances.  Confiderable 
quantities  of  cloth  have  alfo  of  late  years 
come  to  Turkey  from  Germany . 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  people  well  ac- 
quainted with  thefe  matters,  that  the  Eng- 
lish manufacturers  might  make  the  fame  fort 
of  cloth  as  the  Languedoc,  and  as  cheap  as 
the  French  ; but  as  long  as  the  Levant  com- 
pany exifts,  who  is  to  undertake  it  ? Were 
the  trade  laid  entirely  open,  it  is  probable 
that  all  kinds  of  Englifh  manufacturers 
would  fend  people  (called  riders)  to  I urkey 
* to  feek  for  com mifhons,  as  they  do  to  all  parts 
of  Europe.  This  practice,  though  not  very 
agreeable  to  iL'nghJh  merchants  (which  how- 
ever may  not  be  the  caie  in  I urkey,  as  they 
may  find  the  mediation  of  merchants  necef- 
fary)  would  greatly  increafe  the  vent  of  Eng- 
lifh commodities,  and  thele  induftrious  peo- 
ple might  pofiibly  be  the  means  of  our  ie- 
gaining  the  cloth  trade* 
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T'/ie  few  merchants  who  are  in  the  true  fecrel 
of  the  Levant  trade , can  employ  in  it  their 
whole  capital  adv antageoujly , and  there- 
fore do  ?iot  feck  for  new  branches , or  how  to 
recover  old  ones  which  are  lof. — This  is  the 
great  fecret. 

The  French  do  not  get  their  wool  cheaper 
than  we  do  ; the  price  of  labour  may  be  lefs  ; 
but  will  not  fuperior  fkill  and  induftry,  with 
larger  capitals,  compenfate  this  fmgle  cir- 
cumftance  again  ft  us  ? Experience  in  other 
articles  ftiews  it,  as  in  the  manufactures  of 
Manchefter,  Sheffield,  and  Birmingham. 

It  is  very  worthy  of  attention,  that  the 
French  cannot  make  fo  cheap  as  we  can  the 
fame  kinds  of  cloth,  which  our  people  bring 
to  the  Turkey  market ; it  is  not  that  they 
cannot  make  them  fo  fine,  for  they  make  in 
France  much  finer  cloth  than  that  kind  of 
broad  cloth  made  in  England  purpofely  for 
the  Turkey  market.  There  is  alio  a coarfe 
ftrong  cloth  brought  to  Turkey  from  Eng-* 
land,  called  londras  ; thefe  the  French  cannot 
make  fo  cheap  neither  ; nor  are  their  fhal- 
loons  fo  cheap.  In  fhort,  there  is  no  fort  of 
woollen  fluff  made  in  the  two  countries,  of 
the  fame  quality,  which  the  Englifh  do  not 
fell  cheaper  than  the  French.  The  fa6l 
feems  to  be,  that  the  French  invented  a 
kind  of  cloth  more  proper  for  the  general 

1 1 2 confumption 
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confumption  of  Turkey  than  that  which  the 
Englifh  had  brought  thither,  and  the  Eng' 
lifh  never  attempted  to  follow  their  exam- 
ple, but  continued  carrying  to  the  market  a 
fort  of  cloth,  which  at  laid  got  almofl  out  of 
ufe.  Whenever  the  Englijh  jhall  have  made 
and  brought  to  T urkey  the  fame  kind  of  cloth 
as  the  French , and  cannot  afford  it  fo  cheapo 
then  with  certainty  we  may  conclude  that  the 
French  have  an  advantage  over  us  ; but  till 
then  it  ought  to  be  doubted,  and  certainly  it 
merits  the  trial  ; but  a fair  trial  never  can 
be  made  till  the  Levant  trade  is  entirely 
free. 

But  even  fuppofing  that  we  cannot  regain 
the  cloth  trade,  there  are  very  many  other 
cbjedls  worth  attending  to,  and  which  may  be 
of  great  national  advantage. 

• The  Manchefler  fluffs  would  find  a great 
vent  in  all  parts  of  d urkey.  1 he  manufadlo- 
ries  of  Aleppo  and  Damafcus  are  almofl 
ruined,  and  if  the  Manchefler  people  weic 
to  mutate  the  Turkifh  patterns  ot  their 
fluffs,  they . could  certainly  afford  them 
cheaper.  Imitations  of  the  Surat  and  Ben- 
gal goods  of  filk  and  cotton,  which  are  enor- 
m ou fly  dear,  would  find  alio  a ready  laic  in 
Turkey,  and  cotton  velvets,  velverets,  &c. 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield  wares  would  be 

ai tides  of  importance.  The  Turks,  both  in 

Europe 
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Europe  and  Alia,  have  a great  partiality  for 
all  thefe  kinds  of  Englifh  manufactures,  and 
in  general  the  epithet  Englifh  is  fynonimous 
with  excellent. 

Thefe  articles  at  prefent  are  not  attended 
to  ; but  the  matters  of  (hips,  who  bring  out 
their  little  ventures  to  Turkey  in  a contra- 
band manner,  in  thefe  kind  of  things,  make 
great  profits;  they  can,  however,  bring  only 
fmall  quantities,  left  the  Levant  company 
fhould  take  umbrage  at  it.  A few  of  thefe 
goods  alfo  find  their  way  to  Turkey  from 
Italy,  but  greatly  enhanced  in  their  price 
from  the  many  hands  they  go  through,  anti 
therefore  this  channel  does  not  afford  a great 
vent  for  them.  Linen  mav  likewife  be  an 
article  of  exportation  for  Turkey.  The  Turks 
wear  linen  of  a hard  twifted  thread,  very 
open  and  unbleached,  which  comes  moftly 
from  Egypt,  and  is  exceedingly  dear,  but  is 
the  molt  pleafant  kind  to  wear  in  hot  wea- 
ther. No  European  nation  has  yet  under- 
taken to  imitate  it,  but  it  is  probable  it  might 
be  made  in  Ireland  infinitely  cheaper  than  in 
Egypt : if  this  was  the  cafe,  it  would  be  of 
great  importance.  The  German  linens  begin 
to  be  fold  in  considerable  quantities  in  Turkey, 
but  they  never  will  Supply  the  place  of  the 
Egyptian,  on  account  of  their  quality.  \ ail 
quantities  of  the  above  mentioned  articles 

1 1 3 come 
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come  from  Venice  and  Germany,  where  they 
are  dearer,  and  of  worfe  quality,  than  thole 
manufactured  in  England. 

Were  I to  enter  into  an  enumeration  of 
all  the  English  manufactures  that  could  he 
fold  in  Turkey,  and  particularly  in  the  in- 
terior parts  of  Afia,  and  point  out  the  diffe- 
rent ports  to  which  they  might  be  fent,  the 
detail  would  be  £oo  long  for  a general  repre- 
fentation  ; but  collectively  it  muff  be  very 
obvious  to  every  perlon  acquainted  but  ge- 
nerally with  the  trade  of  Turkey,  that  our 
exportations  to  that  country  muff  become  of 
great  importance  in  a few  years,  were  the 
monopoly  removed,  and  the  agents  of  the 
manufacturers  lent  to  travel  through  the 
country,  and  get  certain  information  of  the 
ffate  of  its  trade  and  manufactories. 

Salt  fifh,  could  the  Newfoundland  fhips, 
&c.  go  directly  to  Turkey  as  they  go  to  Italy, 
would  be  a very  important  branch. 

The  Eaff  India  company  could  fupply  the 
Turkey  market  with  muffins  much  cheaper 
than  they  are  brought  by  the  way  of  Baffora, 
of  Gidda,  and  Suez,  which  trade  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  their  fervants  : the  trial  has 

r , 

been  fuccefsfully  made ; but  the  members  of 
the  Levant  company  have  other  articles  enow 
in  which  to  invert  their  whole  capitals.  Other 
nations  pow  bring  large  quantities  of  muffins 

to 
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to  Turkey.  Britiih  muflins  (/.  e.  manufac- 
tured in  Britain)  alfo  fell  to  conhderable 

Let  all  this  be  mere  fuppohtion,  is  not  the 

object  of  importance  enough  to  give  it  a fair 

trial  ? and  does  not  common  fenfe  fay,  that  a 

trade  freed  from  obhacles  mu  ft  flour  ifh  more 

than  when  clogged  with  the  moft  unfupport- 

able  (hackles,  or  with  any  (hackles  at  all  ? 

May  it  not  be  allied,  what  juft  right  have  the 

members  of  the  Levant  company  to  lay  re- 

ftraints  on  this  trade  by  their  bye-laws  ? 1 have 

heard  this  iubjecl  difcuffed  in  Turkey,  where 

people  certainly  underhand  the  trade  of  the 

country  better  than  in  England,  and  I never 

heard  one  plauiible  reafon  ailed ged  in  favour 

of  the  company.'  Sophifrical  arguments  may 

be  produced  in  London,  which  may  appear 

plauhble  to  thofe  who  are  not  informed  of 

the  real  hate  of  matters  in  Turkey. 

* 

To  (how  what  little  efforts  have  been  made 

. 

by  the  company  to  extend  the  trade,  and  how 
little  they  deviate  from  the  footheps  of  their 
forefathers,  l will  cite  two  hriking  inhances: 
Mr.  Jo  hn  Humphrys,  of  Cophantinople, 
was  the  firh,  who,  a few  years  ago,  imagined 
that  Englifh  (balloons  might  be  fold  in  Con- 
hantinople,  and  they  loon  became  a very  im- 
portant article  for  exportation  to  Turkey. 
The  French  have  not  been  able  to  make 

.A  •»’  ♦ • 

them  fo  cheap. 
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Mr.  Peter  Took,  of  Conftantinople,  only 
about  twenty  years  ago,  difcoverecl  that  he 
might  buy  raw  filk  from  the  firft  hands  at 
Brufa  (the  hills  behind  this  city  are  vifiblc 
from  our  merchants  houfes  in  Pera)  and  thus 
make  his  returns  diredrt  to  England.  Before 
that  period,  from  the  firft  exigence  of  the 
company,  the  merchants  of  Conftantinople 
had  always  fent  their  money  to  Smyrna  to  be 
inverted  in  filk,  which  the  Turks  and  Jews  of 
Smyrna  bought  at  Brufa. 

There  is  a great  demand  in  Turkey  for 
Staffordfliire  earthen-ware,  which  would  be- 
come a very  important  article  of  commerce. 

Perhaps  the  greatert  importation  of  Britifh 
articles  into  Turkey  would  be  by  foreigners, 
.or  natives  of  the  Turkifh  provinces,  as  is 
the  cafe  in  many  branches  of  our  commerce, 
where  fuch  rertraints  on  foreigners  do  not 
exirt  ; for  inftance,  every  one  knows  that  not 
one-tenth  part  of  our  exports  to  Ruffia  are 
on  account  of  the  Ruflia  company  in  London, 
or  of  the  Britifh  facftory  in  Ruffia.  Thefe  ar- 
ticles are  fent  to  Ruffia  for  account  of  foreign- 
ers  fettled  in  Ruffia,  or  Ruffians,  and  fome 
part  for  account  of  our  manufadfurers.  With 
refpedt  to  Germany  this  is  ftill  more  the  cafe. 

The  Levant  company  exa<51  a duty  on  all 
merchandize  exported  to  and  imported  from 

Turkey, 
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1 urkey,  beiides  a confulage  in  the  ports  of 
Turkey  on  all  the  exports  and  imports  in 
Britifh.  veflels.  This  confulage  is  a very 
heavy  burthen  on  our  trade,  and  particularly 
when  it  is  confidered  that  fome  other  nations 
pay  none . The  following  are  the  words  of 
the  company’s  bye-law  : 

“At  a general  courts  &c.  the  following 
“ orders  were  ejlab lifted  as  proper  and  expe* 
“ dient for  the  support  of  the  company’s 
“ affairs,  and  for  the  government  of  the 
“ trade  ; and  they  were  confirmed  at  a general 
“ court , held  3d  of  March  1775. 

“ It  zvas  refolved  and  ordered, , That  all 
“ goods  exported  from  Turkey  or  Egypt  for 
“ Great  Britain  Jhall  pay  three  confulages  and 
“ one-half , or  f even  in  the  hundred, ’ according 
66  to  the  rates  of  the  company' s tarlf  in  J'uch 
“ fpecies  of  the  grand feigniors  coin  as  his  of 
“ fleers  receive  for  cufioms  ; u thick  confulage 
“Jhall  be  paid , one-half  in  thirty  days , and  the 
“ other  half  in  fixty  days  after  the  departure  of 
“ the  fiiip,  &c.  ; and  the  company's  treafurers 
“ are  not  to  take  any  notes  or  obligations  for  the 
“ payments  of  confulages , but  they  are  to  infifi 
“ upon  being  paid  in  money  zvhen  it  is  due. 

“ That  all  goods  imported, , &c.  into  Great 
“ Britain , jhall  pay  one  impofition  according  to 
“ the  company's  rates , &c,  except  cotton  and 
“ emery  fiones , &V. 
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u 'That  all  goods  imported  into  Turkey  or 
“ Egypt , from  Leghorn,  or  any  other  Port  or 
“ Ports  of  Chrijlendom , by  British  s*ub- 
“ jects  or  British  ships,  for  account 
“ of  foreigners , jnall  pay  a confulage  oj 
“ two  in  the  hundred,  &c. 

“ That  all  goods  exported  from  Conjlaniino- 
“ pie,  Smyrna , and  Aleppo , to  Leghorn,  or  any 
“ other  foreign  port  or  ports  of  Chrijlendom , by 
“ B r-itijh  fab  jells,  on  foreign  ships,  on  ac - 
“ count  of  Britijh  fubjeclsfihall  pay  a confulage 
“ c/  one  in  the  hundred,  &c. 

“ That  all  goods  unported  into  Turkey  or 
“ Egypt,  by  fir  angers,  upon  Britijh  flips,  from 
u any foreign  port,  & c.Jhall  pay  two  in  the  him- 
“ dred,  &c.  and  in  like  manner  exported,  two  in 
“ the  hundred,  &c.”  and  feveral  other  regula- 
tions for  the  paying  of  confulage,  of  Idler  im- 
portance, which  I omit  for  brevity. 

“ Abril  29 th,  1785.  It  is  refolded  and  or - 
“ dered,  &c. 

“ That  all  goods , excepting  raw  filk,  mohair 
“ yarn,  and  drugs,  exported  from  Turkey  and 
Egypt,  in  the  time  of  the  plague,  to  Malta, 
“ Ancona , Venice,  Mejftna,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  or 
“ Mar  fellies,  for  the  purpofe  of  performing  qua - 
“ rantine,  and  which  are  to  be  re-jhipped  on  the 
fame  flip  for  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  jhall 
" pay  a confulage  of  two  in  the  hundred  only  A 

B elides 
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Be  Tides  this  revenue,  the  company  have 
for  many  years  received  an  affifta-nce  from 
government  of  five  thoufand  pounds  a year. 
All  thefe  turns  are  expended  for  paying  a part 
of  the  lalary  of  the  ambaffadors  at  Conffianti- 
nople,  the  confuls  at  the  feveral  ports  in  Tur- 
key, the  chancellors  and  drogomans  (or  inter- 
preters) and  for  defraying  of  the  expences 
attending  vifits  from  the  ambaiTador  to  the 
porte,  and  of  the  contuls  to  pafhas,  bef  des  ex- 
traordinary prefents  made  at  the  f rft  audience 
of  a new  ambaffiador  and  of  a conful ; for 
' paying  avanias  (or  money  extorted  by  falfe 
accuiations)  and  public  entries  of  confuls, 
which  were  formerly  very  coftly  ; and  finally, 
for  the  expences  of  the  company  and  its 
officers  at  home. 

Were  our  trade  put  on  the  fame  footing  as 
the  Ruffian,  the  five  thoufand  pounds  govern- 
ment now  pays,  would  perhaps  more  than 
lu face  for  all  the  expences  which  then  would 
be  neceffiary,  and  that  our  trade  could  be  put 
on  the  fame  footing,  I fuppofe  nobody  will 
deny.  The  Ruffian  trade  to  Turkey  is  free 
to  every  one  ; there  is  no  tax  on  it,  either 
under  the  appellation  of  confulffiip  or  other- 
wile  ; no  fee  is  taken  at  any  ambaffador’s, 
conful  s,  or  chancellor’s  office,  for  documents 
neceffiary  for  the  difpatch  of  trade ; no  pre- 
fents are  made  by  confuls  to.  pafhas  or  other 
officers;  no  avania  is  fubmitted  to. 
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A conful  at  Smyrna  only  is  neceffary.  Vice- 
confuls  in  the  other  ports  would  anfwer  every 
purpofe  for  the  protection  of  trade ; and  there 
would  be  found  merchants  enow,  who  would 
be  glad  of  the  office  without  pay,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  it,  which  in  Turkey  is  confiderable. 
There  is  at  this  day  no  neceffity  for  confuls 
living  in  fuch  great  date  as  they  did  a few 
years  ago.  The  foreign  miniders  at  Con- 
dantinople  have  very  confiderably  retrenched 
their  expences. 

The  power  of  an  ambaffador  and  of  a conful 
in  Turkey  is  very  great ; it  extends  even  to 
life  and  death.  By  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
capitulations  (or  treaty  with  the  porte)  it  is 
dipulated,  that  in  all  criminal  cafes  wherein 
fubjedts  of  the  porte  are  not  concerned,  am- 
baffadors  or  confuls  ffiall  puniffi  the  criminal 
according  to  the  laws  of  their  country.  In 
the  Dutch  capitulations  this  is  exprefied 
dill  dronger.  As  crimes  committed  in  a 
date  are  crimes  immediately  againd  that  date, 
the  cognizance  of  them  belongs  to  it  alone. 
The  fultan  delegates  his  power  to  the  ambal- 
fadors  and  confuls ; and  if  in  puniffiing  the 
criminal  they  exceed  the  rule  prefcribed  by 
the  laws  of  their  own  country,  they  are  only 
anfwerable  for  their  conduct  to  the  fultan  ; 
but  the  fultan  takes  no  cognizance  of  it, 
therefore  they  are  without  control,  and  their 

power 
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power  is  defpotic.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  they 
generally  fend  l'uch  offenders  home  to  their 
country  ; there  have,  however,  with  other 
nations,  been  examples  where  an  European 
has  killed  a fubjeft  of  the  porte,  and  juftice 
being  demanded,  the  ambaffador  or  conful 
has  put  the  criminal  to  death.  Should  it  hap- 
pen that  an  Englifhman  killed  a Turk,  it 
would  certainly  be  better  that  the  ambaffador 
or  conful  fhould  caufe  him  to  be  hanged  by 
his  own  people,  than  that  he  Ihould  deliver 
him  up  to  the  Turks,  for  juftice  being  de- 
manded, there  is  no  other  alternative;  if  he 
efcaped,  the  confequence  might  be  a general 
maffacre  ; we  have  lately  had  an  example  at 
Smyrna  exa£tly  of  this  nature,  which  cod;  the 
lives  of  many  hundreds,  and  caufed  the  Euro- 
pean quarter  to  be  reduced  to  afhes.  T.  here  is 
no  poffibility  of  fending  the  criminal  home 
if  the  populace  demand  juftice. 

The  company  have  given  alfo  another 
power  to  the  ambaffadors  and  confuls  over 
merchants,  which  free  traders  may  not  ap- 
prove of.  Their  bye-law  is,  “ If  any.  fador 
“ or  factors  jhall  have  any  dealings  with  any 
“ perfon  battulated  hy  the  lord  ambaffador , or 
“ the  conful  of  any  of  the  Scales  f ports , Scala 
“ Italian ) in  Turkey,  with  the  advice  of  the  re - 
“ fpe  dive  factories,  fuch  factor  or  fa  dors  fall 
“ pay  a fine  for  every  offence  to  the  amount  cf 

“ three 
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“ three  canful  ages  Upon  the  value  of  the  tran'f 
56  action  by  or  with  fitch  battulatcd  perfou , 
“ without  appeal , &c  ” Battulatlon  with 
them  fignifies  interdidion  of  all  commerce 
with  the  perfon  battulated.  The  intention 
was  to  prevent  the  factors  or  merchants  hav- 
ing dealings  with  litigious  perfons  of  the  coun- 
try ; but  this  power  has  been  abufed . 

The  ambaiTador  formerly  had  a confider- 
able  revenue  from  protedions  granted  to  fub- 
jeds  of  the  porte  ; under  the  title  of  Baratli, 
or  honorary  drogomans  ; but  thefe  protedions 
having  been  totally  difregarded  by  the  prelent 
fultan,  who  without  any  ceremony  has  be- 
headed feveral  perfons  pofleffdd  of  them,  both 
that  income  and  that  fource  of  conftant  liti- 
gation with  the  porte  are  partly  done  away. 
It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  this  privilege  was 
wholly  abolifhed.  The  French  feveral  times 
propofed  giving  it  up,  and  at  a time  when  it 
was  refpeded,  and  lucrative  to  their  ambaf- 
fadors. 

The  French  alfo,  on  the  reprelentation  of 
their  ambaiTador,  M.  de  St  Priefto,  laid  the 
Levant  trade  open  ; the  confequence  was,  that 
immenfe  quantities  of  French  goods  were 
carried  to  Turkey  bv  fubjeds  of  the  porte ; 
but  the  company  at  Marfeilles  found  means 
to  get  their  exclufive  privilege  renewed  ; 
they  had  buffered,  but  the  country  had 

gained. 
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gaiiled.  At  prefeiit  every  one  has  liberty 
to  trade,  and  fince  our  fleet  has  left  the  Me- 
diterranean, their  commerce  is  revived,  and, 
except  the  trade  to  Great  Britain  be  equally 
free  when  a peace  takes  place,  we  (hall  have 
little  chance  of  being  able  to  rival  them  ; but 
we  muff  not  wait  till  that  period  arrives 
to  lay  our  trade  open  ; it  muff  be  done  imme- 
diately. 

As  all  communication  with  the  Levant  by 
fea  is  cut  off,  there  remains  no  refource  to 
our  merchants,  but  to  carry  on  their  trade 
through  Ruffla  ; and  though  this  be  a cir- 
cuitous way,  it  is  not  by  far  fo  expenfive  as 
might  be  imagined.  The  freights  to  the 
Baltic  are  very  low,  as  half  the  fhips  go  out 
empty.  The  carriage  from  Riga  to  Cherfon, 
or  Niccolai  on  the  Bog,  is  moffly  by  water, 
and  the  land  carriage  in  Ruffla  is  not  one 
fourth  of  the  price  it  is  in  Germany.  'I  he 
expence  on  cloth  would  be  triflings  and 
on  cheap  and  bulky  goods  even  would 
not  be  equal  to  the  enormous  price  or  in- 
furance  paid  for  armed  fhips,  which  run 
the  voyage  at  prefen t,  and  which  is  not  equal 
to  the  rilk  ; it  is  indeed  fo  great, -that  govern- 
ment fliould,  perhaps,  interfere.  At  Cherfon 
there  are  good  vefiels  to  be  found,  which  in 
three  days  may  carry  the  goods  to  Cotiffanti- 
nople  at  a reasonable  freight.. 
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But  in  order  to  open  fuch  a communica- 
tion, liberty  mud:  be  obtained  of  the  emperor 
of  Ruffia  to  fend  merchandize  in  tranfito  (with- 
out paying  duty)  acrofs  Ruffia  ; and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  fovereign,  who  has  ftudied 
Adam  Smith’s  book  on  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions, and  who  is  perfedtly  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
would  lee  the  verv  great  advantage  which 
would  accrue  to  Ruffia  by  fuch  a trade,  both 
on  account  of  the  turns  which  would  remain 
in  the  country  for  expences  of  carriage,  the 
employment  of  a number  of  people,  and  alfo 
the  encouragement  it  would  be  to  the  Ruffian 
navigation  in  the  Black  Sea  ; but  he  never 
would  grant  fuch  a privilege  to  a part  of  the 
Britifh  nation  exclufively,  and  fhut  out  from 
it  the  Ruffia  merchants,  who  carry  on  a 
branch  of  commerce  fo  advantageous  to  his 
empire,  nor  exclude  his  own  fubjedls  from 
it.  Before  this  can  be  done,  the  1 urkey 

company  mud:  be  abolilhed. 

At  prefent  a few  goods,  I am  informed, 
have  been  fent  to  Hamburgh,  thence  to 
Vienna,  and  down  the  Danube,  where  they 
are  (hipped  for  Conftantinople.  The  freight 
to  Hamburgh  is  dearer  than  it  is  to  Riga  ; the 
charges  acrofs  Germany  ten  times  as  much  as 
acrofs  Ruffia.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Danube 

there  are  only  bad  Turkifh  or  Greek  vefTels  to 

be 
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be  freighted,  on  which  no  regular  infurance 

can  be  made.  At  Cherfon  there  are  fome 

# 

hundreds  of  velfels,  among  which  many  equal 
thole  to  be  found  in  the  ports  oi  other 
leas,  and  a reafonable  infurance  may  be  made 
on  them  by  lafe  underwriters  ; hut  the  route 
through  Germany  does  not  necefiitate  an 
abolition  of  the  Levant  company. 


Rcfpccling  the  Inejjicacy  of  the  Quarantine  Re - 
gu  l at  ions  in  Great  Britain. 

IT  has  been  laid,  “ if  every  kind  of  velfel 
have  leave  to  g;o  to  the  Levant,  we  (hall  run 
a greater  rilk  of  having  the  plague  imported, 
than  while  the  company  exifts.  In  the  latter 
cafe  there  are  fewer  velfels,  and  thofe  velfels 
belonging  to  the  company,  who  having  an 
intereft  that  they  perform  the  voyages  pre- 
fcribed  to  them,  it  can  always  be  known 
where  they  have  been,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumftances,  and  fuch  velfels  being  addrelfed 
to  fa&ors  in  Turkey,  members  of  the  com- 
pany, and  under  its  direction  and  the  control 
of  the  confuls,  they  cannot  in  an  irregular 
manner  leave  Turkey  without  their  deto- 
nation being  known,  and  without  having 

k k attentions 
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attentions  from  the  confuls.fhowine  the  ftafe 
of  the  health  of  the  port  in  the  Levant  from 
which  they  failed.” 

In  anfwer  to  this  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
in  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean*  not  only 
veffels  belonging  to  thole  ports,  but  of  all 
other  nations,  arrive,  without  any  previous 
notice,  to  perform  quarantine,  and  the  length 
of  their  quarantine  is  regulated  by  the  bills- 
of-health  which  they  bring,  and  the  know- 
ledge which  the  officers  of  the  health-offices 
have  of  the  hate  of  the  plague  in  every  part 
of  Turkey. 

Can  it  be  fuppofed  that  veffels  can  arrive 
in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  without  its 
being  known  whence  they  came?  The  regu- 
lations of  the  quarantine  and  of  the  cuffom- 
houfe,  as  they  now  exiff,  are  fufficient  to  put 
this  beyond  doubt ; befides,  free  veffels  muff 
bring  from  the  Levant  the  fame  papers,  low- 
ing the  ftate  of  the  country  with  refpedt  to 
hetilth,  as  are  now  required  of  the  company’s 
ihips ; the  rilk  will  not  therefore  be  aug- 
mented by  laying  the  trade  open. 

But  it  may  be,  neceffary  to  examine  a little 
more  narrowly  how  far  our  quarantine  re- 
gulations fecure  us  at  prefent  from  the 
plague.  After  all  that  has  been  laid  by  Dr. 
Rufjfcl,  it  may  appear  indeed  fupcrfluous  to 
touch  this  fubjecf  again,  but  lince  his  excel- 
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lent  treatife  has  produced  no  amelioration  of 
thefe  regulations,  his  arguments  cannot  be 
too  much  enforced.  I affirm,  not  only  from 
my  own  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  lazaret- 
tos, but  from  the  opinion  of  officers  of 
the  health  offices  at  Malta,  Leghorn,  and 
Marl'eilles,  whom  I conlhlted  on  the  fubjedl, 

THAT  OUR  QUARANTINE  REGULATIONS 
ARE  WHOLLY  INEFFECTUAL,  AND  THAT 
WE  ARE  CONSTANTLY  EXPOSED  TO  THE 
DANGER  OF  HAVING  THE  PLAGUE  IM- 
PORTED FROM  TURKEY,  BY  EVERY  VESSEL 
WHICH  COMES  DIRECTLY  FROM  THAT 
COUNTRY. 

i ft.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  eftabliihed,  that 
the  miafm,  effluvia,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  which  produces  the  plague,  may  re- 
main in  an  acftive  ftate,  fo  as  to  occafion  in- 
fe6tion,  for  a much  longer  time  than  is  re- 
quired for  a veftel  to  load  in  Turkey,  make 
her  voyage,  and  perform  quarantine  in  Great 
Britain. 

2.  It  is  equally  certain  that  thefe  fomites, 
or  the  impregnation  of  fubftances  with  pefti- 
lential  miafmata,  cannot  be  deftroyed  but  by 
airing  a certain  time,  by  fumigating,  by  wafh- 
ing,  by  moiftening  with  ftich  liquors  as  are 
anti-peftilential,  or  by  expoiing  to  a fevere 
cold  the  fubftances  infe&ed.  Some  of  thefe 
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means  dedroy  the  miafin  in  a lhort  time, 
iome  require  a longer. 

3.  It  appears  from  Dr.  Ruffel’s  remarks 
(and  he  has  been  delicate  on  this  fubjedt  too) 
that  notwithdanding  all  the  fidelity  and  di- 
ligence of  con fuls,  infedled  goods  may  be 
fhipped  without  dete&ion,  and  that  velTels 
may  fail  for  Britain  with  a fair  bill-oj -healthy 
having  infedled  goods  on  board. 

Now  as  merchandize  performing  quaran- 
tine in  Britain  and  in  Holland  (where  the 
regulations  are  dill  worfe)  are  never  opened 
and  properly  aired,  it  follows  that  fuch  qua- 
rantines are  not  fufficient  to  dedroy  the  fo- 
mites;  nor  are  they  of  any  fervice  whatever, 
further  than  by  lengthening  the  time;  and 
if  this  be  the  objetd  of  our  quarantines,  the 
length  of  the  voyage  ought  to  be  taken  into 
confideration  in  edablifhing  the  length  of  the 
quarantine  to  be  performed;  nor  are  thele 
quarantines  fafe  with  regard  to  other  circum- 
dances;  for  communication  with  thofe  who 
fupply  the  paffengers  and  {hip’s  crew  with 
provdions,  &c.  is  not  fufficiently  guarded 
againd,  and  the  paffengers  and  the  crew, 
though  they  were  not  infe<ded  in  Turkey, 
are  liable  every  day,  by  touching  the  caigo 
or  their  effe&s,  to  catch  the  plague,  and  to 

communicate  it  to  others;  nor  is  fmuggling 

impoffible 
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impoffible  as  the  lazarettos  now  are  efta- 
blifhed. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  laws  of  this 
country  will  permit  fuch  a police  to  be  ob- 
lerved  in  lazarettos  as  is  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceffary  to  fecure  the  country  from  the 
plague. 

The  officers  of  health  have,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, a power  of  putting  to  death  imme- 
diately all  thole  who  violate  the  laws  of  the 
quarantine  in  fuch  a manner  as  that  con- 
tagion may  be  communicated,  and  their 
power  is  independent  of  the  civil  magi  (Irate 
or  any  other  authority.  For  the  moft  trifling 

thins:  fmuggled,  or  endeavoured  to  be  fmus> 
c>  00  3 o 

gled,  out  of  the  lazaretto,  the  offenders  are 
fhot  dead  the  inftant  they  are  detected.  A 
perfon  efcaping  from  the  lazaretto,  were  it 
but  one  hour  before  the  expiration  ol  the  qua- 
rantine, is  equally  puniffied  with  immediate 
death,  &c.  &c.  &c.  * 

There  are  neither  proper  places,  nor  build- 
ings, nor  regulations,  for  performing  qua- 
rantine in  fafety  in  Great  Britain,  nor  is  the 
nature  of  quarantine  underftood  in  our  la- 
zarettos. 

* The  humane  Leopold,  when  Grand  Duke  of  Tuf- 
cany,  though  he  would  not  fuffer  a murderer  to  be  put  to 
death,  did  not  alter  the  quarantine  laws. 
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It  may  be  alked,  how  have  we  efcaped  the 
plague  fince  the  year  1666,  when  the  lait 
plague  in  London  entirely  ceafed.  I anfwer, 
chiefly  by  not  admitting  fhips  with  foul  bills 
of  health  from  the  Levant,  and  obliging  them 
to  perform  quarantine  in  the  Mediterranean 
fince  that  regulation  took  place,  and  by  God’s 
mercy  only  that  veffels  with  clean  bills  of 
health  have  not  brought  it. 

What  are  we  to  do  to  be  more  fecure  in 
future,  will  then  be  alked.  The  anfwer  is 
very  fhort  and  obvious  ; to  oblige  all  veffels 
coming  from  the  Levant,  whether  with  fair 
or  with  foul  bills  of  health , to  perform  qua- 
rantine in  Malta,  in  Leghorn,  or  in  Mar- 
feilles,  &c.  and  then  with  the  proper  attefta- 
tions  of  the  health  officers,  figned  alfo  by  His 
Majefty’s  confuls  in  thofe  ports,  to  admit  them 
into  Great  Britain  without  performing  a fe- 
cond  and  ufelefs  quarantine. 

Trade  would  gain  by  this  regulation,  and 
we  fhould  be  under  no  apprehenfion  of  the 
plague.  The  charges  are  fmall  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  not  more  for  us  than  for  our 
rivals  in  trade. 

Malta  is  by  far  the  be  ft  port  to  perform 
quarantine  in  ; the  regulations  are  even  more 
to  be  relied  on  than  at  Leghorn,  as  they  are  in 
fbme  refpe&s  more  fcrupulous  ; it  lies  more 
in  the  road  of  veffels  coming  home  from'  any 
2 part 
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part  of  Turkey.  It  is  true  that  matters  of 
veflels,  for  many  private  reafons,  which  do 
not  benefit  their  owners  or  the  freighters, 
prefer  going  to  Leghorn  ; but  this  port  is  con- 
siderably out  of  the  track  of  their  voyage,  and 
in  war  time  fliips  are  much  expofed  to  be  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy.  In  every  point  of  view 
Malta  offers  greater  advantages  to  our  trade 
than  any  other  port  in  the  Mediterranean. 

With  regard  to  Holland,  moft  certainly, 
Turkey  goods,  and  cottons  in  particular, 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  thence  till  they 
have  been  well  aired  ; nor  need  we  ever 
have  imported  fuch  vaft  quantities,  or  any 
quantity  at  all  from  Holland,  or  from  any 
other  place,  had  the  Turkey  trade  been  tree 
in  Britain. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PAPERS. 

THESE  fragments  are  extracts  and 
tranilations  from  original  documents; 
they  will  ferve  to  elucidate  and  confirm  fome 
pafiages  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Of  Egypt. 

THE  French  have  it  in  their  power  either  to  feize  Egypt, 
or  to  make  fuch  an  alliance  with  the  begs  as  will  open  to 
them  a communication  with  India. 

The  begs  would  eagerly  embrace  any  offer  which  would 
fecure  to  them  a perfect  independence  of  the  Ottoman  porte; 
or  they  would  even  become  tributary  to  any  other  fovereign 
or  ftate,  who  would  maintain  them  in  their  feparate  govern- 
ments, and  protect  the  one  againft  the  other,  and  the  whole 
country  againft  the  Turks.  They  have  frequently  made 
fuch  offers. 

Had  not  the  domeftic  affairs  of  F ranee  engaged  all  the  at- 
tention of  that  cabinet,  the  effects  of  M.  de  Truguet’s 
million  to  Cairo,  and  the  treaty  he  concluded  with  Murat 
Bey,  the  7th  of  February  1785,  would,  long  ago,  have  been 
vifible.  ' 

Were  the  Turks  driven  out  of  Europe,  their  force  would 
be  more  concentrated ; they  would  be  ftronger,  and  more 

able  than  they  are  now,  to  reduce  to  obedience  thofc  pio- 

vinces, 
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Vinces,  which  at  prefent  are  either  in  a ftate  of  open  rebel- 
lion or  virtual  independence,  and  from  which  the  porte 
draws  neither  troops  nor  money;  they  would  then  be  able 
to  reduce  Egypt,  and  to  defend  it  againft  the  French.  In 
fuch  a ftate  ot  affairs,  the  French  might  perhaps  obtain  from 
the  Turks  a commercial  communication  through  Egypt  to 
India,  which  then  would  be  attended  with  lefs  ri-fk,  though 
not  with  much  lefs  expence  than  it  now  is.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, probable  that  the  porte  would,  fo  readily  as  the  begs, 
permit  troops  to  be  fent  acrofs  Egypt*. 

Volney  fays,  that  memorials  have  been  laid  before  the 
trench  cabinet,  on  the  expediency  of  obtaining  poffeffion  of 
Egypt.  Thefe  memorials  are  now  no  fecret. 

The  principal  force  of  Egypt  confifts  in  8,000  horfe; 
the  janizaries  are  not  to  be  eftimatea  as  foldiers.  There 
are  not  four  cannons  to  defend  the  Pharos  or  caftle  of  Alex- 
andria, which,  according  to  the  regulations,  fhculd  be  garri- 
foned  by  500  janizaries,  but  there  are  never  half  the  num- 
ber. A Tingle  frigate  might  beat  down  thefe  fortifications. 
The  greateft  difficulty  a foreign  army  would  have  to  en- 
counter in  keeping  pofteffion  of  Alexandria,  is  the  want  of 
water;  this* city  has  none  but  what  is  brought  in  canals  to 
their  cifterns  when  the  Nile  overflows.  The  Egyptian 
cavalry,  if  it  had  the  prudence  never  to  come  to  a general 
engagement,  might  render  the  paffage  acrofs  the  defeits 
perhaps  impracticable  to  an  European  army. 

* Abolifhing  the  Levant  company  in  England',  and  fupplying,  by 
means  of  the  Ealt  India  company,  all  parts  of  the  Turkifh  empire  with 
India  goods  (as  fome  of  the  foreign  India  companies  do  in  part)  would 
put  an  end  to  the  clandeftine  trade  of  the  company’s  fervants,  and  to  the 
commercial  fpeculations  of  the  French,  except  fo  far  as  regard  their 
own  conlilmption  ; becaufe  the  Englifh  Eaft  India  company  is  able  to 
fend  from  London,  and  fell  in  Turkey,  thefe  goods  at  a cheaper  rate 
than  they  can  be  brought  by  the  Red  Sea  01;  the  Perfian  Gulph,  which 
always  mud  be  attended  with  much  expence  and  confiderable  rifle. 

When  Great  Britain  is  at  war  with  France,  this  communication 
may  eafily  be  Hopped,  and  the  neceffary  fteps  may  be  taken  during  a 
peace.  The  extraordinary  expence  would  not  be  great. 
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The  revenues  of  the  begs  confift  in  a tax  on  land  and  the 
cuftoms,  which  produce  about  two  millions  fterling,  of 
which  the  porte  receives  very  little.  Uncertain  revenues 
are  extortions  under  various  pretexts,  and  thefe  are  not  in- 
confiderable. 

Suez  is  a moft  miferable  and  defencelefs  place ; it  has  no 
water  nearer  than  ten  miles,  and  that  is  very  brackifh,  and 
drawn  from  a well.  No  fhips  can  approach  Suez  nearer 
than  three  miles. 

Egypt  produces  a confiderable  quantity  of  fugar  of  a very 
good  grain.  Were  that  country  under  a better  government, 
it  might  fupply  Europe  with  a great  quantity.  The  fugar 
cane  grows  alfo  very  well  in  Candia  and  in  Sicily,  where,  if 
the  inhabitants  were  more  induftrious,  or  were  there  enter- 
priiing  people  of  capital  among  them,  this  would  become  a 
produCt  of  much  confequence.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  a 
great  part  of  the  coaft  of  Barbary. 

There  is  a coffee  tree  growing  in  the  open  air  at  Malta, 
in  the  garden  of  the  French  minifter,  and  the  fruit  ripens 
perfectly.  The  French  have  tried  the  experiment  in  Can- 
dia, and  it  fucceeded  •,  probably  it  would  grow  in  Sicily.  It 
is  thought  that  it  would  become  more  hardy,  and  ripen  ear- 
lier, were  it  engrafted  on  other  trees  or  fhrubs,  and  that  it 
might  be  naturalized  to  climates  lefs  warm  than  thofe  in 
which  it  is  now  produced  in  the  greateft  perfection.  We 
know  that  re~  production  has  made  many  plants  refift  a colder 
climate  better  than  when  the  parent  plant  was  firft  imported. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  coffee  tree’s  growing  in  Egypt. 
Egypt  alfo  produces  excellent  flax  and  hemp. 

Indigo  has  been  cultivated  with  fuccefs  on  the  eaftern 
coaft  of  the  Adriatic,  near  Zante,  till  the  planter,  it  is  not 
known  by  whom  or  for  what  reafon,  was  affaflinated.  Were 
the  French  poffeffed  of  Egypt,  they  might  abandon  their 
Weft  India  iflands. 

The  French  court,  a very  few  years  ago,  paid  much  at- 
tention to  thefe  fpeculations. 
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ijl.  R effecting  Pe r s i a . 

THE  internal  diforders  of  Perfiaare  favourable  to  Great 
Britain,  and  to  affift  any  party,  fo  that  it  fliould  gain  a pre- 
ponderance, which  might  end  in  a fubjugation  of  the  whole 
country,  is  acting  contrary  to  the  Englilh  intereft.  The 
weaknefs  of  Periia  is  the  fecurity  of  India. 

The  Agwans  (or  Afgans)  and  Abdali,  being  of  the  feet 
of  Omar,  are  enemies  to  the  other  Perlians,  who  are  followers 
of  Ali;  they  are  now  diftindt  nations,  and  have  their  own 
independent  fovereigns.  They  are  not  concerned  in  the 
civil  wars  in  Periia.  They  are  powerful  enough  to  impede 
the  marching  of  a Ruffian  army  through  Bochara  to  India, 
or  the  Perfians  from  croffing  the  Indus.  They  themfelves 
may,  however,  be  dangerous,  acting  in  concert  with  any 
Indian  power.  England  Ihould  avoid  quarrelling  with 
them;  but  prevent,  as  much  as  poffible,  their  having  any 
connexion  with  India,  or  receiving  artillery  from  any 
quarter. 

While  Great  Britain  is  firmly  allied  with  Ruffia,  file 
need  not  fear  either  the  Perfians,  Afgans,  or  Abdali.  A 
diverfion  made  by  Ruffia  would  prevent,  at  all  times,  their 
fending  an  army  to  India,  or  meddling  with  the  difputes  in 
that  country. 

A war  with  thefe  Afiatic  nations  fliould  be  a enfus foederis 
in  the  treaty  with  Ruffia.  At  p re  lent  it  is  an  exception. 

2 d.  Ref  pe  Bing  Persia. 

1 

THERE  are  three  Perfian  ambafladors  in  Ruffia : one 

/ 

from  the  khan  of  Ghilan,  one  from  the  khan  of  Derbent, 
and  one  from  Jafeer,  khan  of  Ifpahan. 

Thefe  two  laft  came  to  Kremenchuk,  in  the  fummer  of 
1787,  after  the  departure  of  theemprefs,  and  had  a pompous 
public  audience  of  Prince  Potemkin.  The  minifter  of  the 
khan  of  Derbent  was  exceedingly  well  received  by  the 

prince ; 
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pi i nee  ; but  the  other,  not  conforming  entirely  to  an  eti- 
quette, which  he  thought  was  to  be  obferved  only  in  an 
audience  of  the  emprefs  herfelf,  was  received,  and  afterwards  - 
tieated  with  great  coolnefs.  The  minifter  from  the  khan 
et  Ghilan  did  not  obtain  permiffion  from  the  prince  to  come 
to  him,  or  to  go  to  Peterfburgh,  till  a little  time  before  his 
death,  when  he  fent  for  him  to  Yaflv  ; but  on  the  road, 
hearing  of  the  prince’s  death,  he  ftopt,  and  obtained  leave 
of  the  emprefs  to  go  to  Peter  {burgh. 

The  object  of  the  million  of  all  thefe  minilters  was,  to 
folicit  the  affiftance  of  the  emprefs  for  the  party  of  their 
matters,  on  hev  oivn  conditions [.  Probably  the  prince  kept 
them  in  fufp\_nle  till  he  law  which  party  would  prevail. 

1 hat  of  Derbent  will  be  always^  of  importance  on  account 
of  the  pafs  it  commands,  and  which  is  the  only  one  on  that 
ilde  of  the  Cafpian  by  land. 

Almoft  every  governor  of  a province  in  Perfia  has  fet  up 
for  bimfelf,  and  refufes  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel,  which 
has  greatly  lellened  the  power  of  the  two  great  competitors, 
Mahomed  Khan  (Ton  of  Hallan  Khan)  ol  Maz-anderan,  and 
Jafeer  Khan,  in  the  fouth,  and  who  refides  at  Ifpahan.  Ma- 
hamud  Khan  is  of  the  race  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Shahs, 
but  was  made  an  eunuch  by  the  late  Karim  Khan,  regent  of 
Perfia. 

Since  the  death  of  Achmet  Shah,  of  the  Afgans,  the  coun- 
try is  much  weakened  by  the  partition  he  made  of  it  among 
his  three  fons.  Prince  Naflau  and  Mr.  de  St.  Genie  pro- 
pclcd  to  gain  over  the  Afgans  to  the  iiitereft  of  Rullia,  in 
1 79 1,  during  the  difpute  with  Great  Britaiq,  when  theypro- 
polcd  to  the  emprefs  to  lend  an  army  through  Bochara  to 
the  north  of  India. 

] hey  want  artillery  very  much  in  Perfia,  and  the  Ruffians 
refufe  felling  them  any  at  A ftrakan. 

I ibet  Shah,  of  the  Abdali,  alked  a train  of  artillery  of  the 
Knglilh  Ealr  India  company,  about  the  time  that  Count 
Ferrieres  was  fent  into  Perfia  by  Mr.  de  Vergennes.  He 
intended  to  employ  it  againfl  the  Bocharians,  who,  doubtlefs, 
would  have  been  alfifted  by  Rullia.  He  offered  to  the 

Engliih 
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Englifh  a body  of  25,000  cavalry  to  adt  againft  the  Mah- 
rattas.  This  cavalry  is  excellent,  and  15,000  beat  near 
200,000  Mahrattas  in  a pitched  battle  fotrie  years  ago. 

The  French  offered,  by  Mr.  de  Ferrieres,  a large  train 
of  artillery  to  Jafir,  khan  of  Ifpahan,  to  fecure  his  friend- 
ffiip.  A linall  french  fleet  did  adlually  come  up  the 
Perfian  gulf,  in  June  1781,  with  a conllderable  number  of 
cannon  on  board,  but  Ferrieres,  for  want  of  addrefs,  did 
not  fucceed  in  his  million,  which  was  as  hoftile  to  Ruflia 
as  Britain. 

Bochara,  at  prefent,  is  divided  into  almoft  as  many  fove- 
reignties  as  there  are  villages,  and  there  is  no  union  among 
them.  It  is  a country  without  ftrength,  except  fome  enemy 
were  to  attack  them  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  oblige  them  to 
unite. 

The  friendfhip  of  the  Abdali  may  be  of  confequence 
to  the  Englifti  to  cultivate,  as  the  mold  effectual  check  on 
thofe  who  would  pafs  through  Bochara  to  invade  India. 

The  Perfians,  diftra&ed  as  their  ftate  is,  ftill  remember 
that  they  have  conquered  India.  Timur  entered  India 
in  1398,  Nadir  Shah  in  1738,  Abdallah  feveral  times  from 
1748  to  1765. 

Since  this  paper  was  written,  fome  changes  in  the  fituation 
of  thefe  countries  have  taken  place,  and  fuch  as  to  make  a 
great  attention  to  thefe  people  neceffary. 


3^/.  Ref pe fling  Persia. 

IN  1780,  Prince  Potemkin  framed  a project  of  opening 
a trade  through  Perfia  to  Bender-Bufhier,  and  India.  Count 
Mark  Wainovich  failed  in  July  1781,  with  a fquadron  of 
four  frigates  and  two  armed  floops  from  Aftrakan.  He 
flopped  and  examined  the  iflands  of  Shiloy  and  Oguzzin, 
but  found  them  barren  fpots  •,  he  proceeded  to  Afterabad  ; 
the  commodioufnefs  of  the  harbour  and  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the 
country,  induced  him  to  enter  into  a negociation  with  the 
khan  of  Afterabad,  who  deceived  him.  The  Ruffians,  how- 
ever, 
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ever,  ere&ed,  to  defend  the  harbour,  a fmall  fort  about 
fifty  miles  from  the  city  of  Afterabad.  The  caravans  from 
Bochara,  Tibet,  and  India,  pafs  through  Melhd.  The 
fleet  wintered  there,  and  returning,  furveycd  the  bay  of 
Bulkan,  and  the  inlet  of  Karabogas. 

The  death  of  the  regent  (Vakiel)  Karim  Khan,  threw 
all  Perfia  into  fuch  a diforderly  (late,  that  the  prince  aban- 
doned his  project;  but  there  ftill  exifts  a Ruffian  fortrefs 
at  Zinzeli,  with' a fmall  but  fufficient  garrifon  to  defend  it. 
A conful  refldes  there,  who  is  alfo  the  commandant. 


Of  a Project,  which  the  Empress  of 
Russia  had  formed  to  attack  the  Engti  s ir 
in  India. 

\ WHEN  the  Britifh  fleet  was  about  to  fail  for  the 
Baltic,  to  force  the  emprefs  to  make  peace,  Prince  Naflau, 
who  was  then  in  favour  with  her  imperial  majefty,  prefented 
a project  of  fending  an  army  through  Bochara  to  Cafhmir, 
and  thence  to  Bengal,  to  drive  the  Englifli  out  of  India. 
This  project  was  conceived  and  drawn  up  by  a Monfieur 
de  St.  Genie  (the  perfon  whofe  agents  fet  fire  to  the 
Dutch  Arfenal,  &c.  and  had  formed  a fimilar  project  for 
deflroying  the  Britifh  dock-yards  and  fhips,  <Scc.) 

By  a manifeffio  to  be  publifhed,  the  emprefs  declared  that 
fhe  fent  the  army  to  re-eftablifh  the  mogul  on  the  throne 
of  India. 

Little  difficulty  was  forefeen  in  palling  through  Bochara ; 
it  was  even  hoped,  feeing  the  object  was  to  re-eftablifh  on 
the  throne  of  India  a prince  of  their  religion,  that  they 
would  be  friendly  to  the  enterprise  : however,  were  they 
not,  little  apprehenfion  was  entertained  of  a people  fo  dis- 
united among  themfelves,  and  who  tremble  at  the  name 
of  Ruflia. 

St.  Genie  pretended,  that  there  were  paffies  through  the 
mountains,  and  that  he  had  people  who  had  been  in  the 

country, 
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country,  Tent  by  Mr.  de  Vergennes.  He  prefented  with  his 
project  a map,  and  a marche-route  for  the  army. 

The  emprefs  highly  approved  the  plan  : Prince  Potemkin 
turned  it  into  ridicule,  becaufe  he  did  not  wifh  a ferious 
quarrel  with  England.  Had  a war  taken  place,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  fay  what  the  emprefs  might  not  have  undertaken, 
if  not  effectuated,  at  that  period. 

They  counted  on  being  joined  in  the  north  of  India  by 
the  difcontented  from  all  parts. 


Ref  pc  Bing  forne  Projects  of  the  Russians 
on  China  and  Japan. 

if  Paper. 

Caftain  Billings,  who  was  formerly  with  captain 
Cook  round  the  world  is  returned  to  St.  Peterfburg,  from 
the  north-eaft  part  of  Ruflia,  and  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, whither  the  emprefs  fent  him  nine  years  ago. 

One  of  his  inftruCtions  was,  to  find  a port  for  eftablifh- 
ing  an  admiralty ; i.  c.  a port  for  building,  putting  into 
dock,  and  ftationing  fhips  of  war  and  other  veffels. 

A captain  of  the  navy  was  alfo  fent  to  join  him  in  1787, 
and  to  examine  the  coaft  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Amur,  and  to  fix  on  a port.  Oud,  not  far  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Amur,  was  fixed  on.  Alfo,  200  werfts  to  the  fouth 
of  Oud,  they  found  a very  fine  port  beyond  the  Chinefe 
frontier.  At  length,  it  was  determined  to  fix  the  admiralty 
on  the  American  coaft,  either  at  Prince  William’s  Sound, 
or  Comptroller’s  Bay.  They  alfo  found  many  other  very 
fine  harbours  on  the  American  coaft.  The  emprefs  wrote, 
in  1787,  to  thefe  captains,  and  to  the  commander  of  the 
Ruffian  fortreffes,  that  the  had  fent  fix  fhips  from  the  Baltic 
to  Kamchatka,  to  co-operate  with  a powerful  army  that 
was  to  go  down  the  Amur,  and  take  pofleffion  of  its  banks 
to  its  mouth,  and  all  the  country  to  the  left. 

A great 
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A great  laving  would  accrue  to  the  Ruffians  by  fending 
by  water  provifions  for  their  fettlements,  which  now  go  by 
land  ic>  Eamcnatka,  &c.  at  a great  expcnce,  and  two  thirds 
ol  them  are  often  fpoiled.  Befides,  they  prcpofe  to  open 
tins  way  a trade  with  Japan,  China,  and  India,  and  to 
have  in  thofe  leas  a naval  force  lufficient  to  make  themfelves 
refpedted. 

. Two  imall  fquadrons  were  fitted  out  at  Cronftadt,  for 
Eamchatka,  but  were  prevented  from  failing  by  the  Swedifh 
war.  One  of  them  was  commanded  by  captain  Irevanion, 
an  Englifhman,  and  was  to  go  round  Cape  Horn  ; the  other 
by  captain  Malofskoi,  who  was  to  go  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

The  emprefs  a£ted  in  conjun&ion  with  the  court  of 
Spain,  it  feems,  for  Malofskoi  was  to  go  to  the  Philippines, 
and  to  purchafe  large  veflels  from  the  Spaniards. 

The  Ruffians  claim  the  coatt  of  America  to  a confider- 
able  diftance  fouth  ; they  have  not  themfelves  determined 
how  far  ; this  probably  will  be  fixed  by  the  utility  the 
claimed  country  may  promife  to  be  of. 

2 d Paper. 

IN  Augutt  1792,  Profefior  Laxman  condu&ed  to  St. 
Peterfburg,  a Japanefe  matter  of  a veflel,  that  had  fome  years 
ago  been  fhipwrecked  on  the  Ruffian  coatt ; chey  were  in 
all  fixteen  failors  and  the  matter  j five  of  the  failors  only 
are  now  alive.  It  was  not  thought  proper  to  fend  them 
back  till  they  had  learned  enough  of  the  Ruffian  language 
to  communicate  what  knowledge  of  their  own  country 
they  were  pottetted  of.  The  matter  is  a very  intelligent 
man,  but  it  is  only  by  ftealth  that  he  can  be  fpoken  with, 
as  the  government  is  very  watchful  over  him.  He  has 
brought  with  him  a chart  of  the  coatt  of  Japan,  which 
differs  fomewhat  from  thofe  made  in  Europe. 

P APE  R. 

THE  emprefs  has  appointed  the  fon  of  Profefior  Laxman 
to  conduct  the  Japanefe,  in  a Ruffian  fhip,  back  to  their  own 

countsy* 
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country,  and  to  refide  there  as  her  charge  d’affaires,  if  he 
is  received.  He  has  confiderable  prefents  with  him,  and 
is  accompanied  by  feveral  engineers. 

4 th  Paper. 

THE  charge  d’affaires  is  returned  from  Japan,  and  has 
obtained  leave  for  the  Ruffians  to  fend  a veil'd  every  year, 
to  trade  with  the  natives  under  the  fame  reflridtions  as  the 
Dutch. 

The  i (lands  on  which  the  Ruffians  have  pofTeffions  ex- 
tend within  300  miles  of  Japan.  They  think  fome  day  or 
other  they  may  be  mailers  of  the  iflands  of  Japan  alfo,  as 
they  conceive  the  force  they  could  bring  could  not  be  with- 
flood  by  fuch  a people. 

With  refpedl  to  China,  an  attack  was  much  nearer;  pre- 
parations for  taking  poffeifion  of  the  Amur  were  actually 
making  at  Narfhinfk,  where  the  Ruffian  gold  and  filver  mines 
are ; the  chief  difficulty  was  want  of  timber.  The  death 
of  Prince  Potemkin  put  a flop  to  this  expedition when 
it  will  be  refumed  is  not  known  ; it  is  fuppofed  that  10,000 
Ruffians  could  march  through  China  *, 


A Project  of  the  late  Prince  Potemkin’s, 
of  pur  chafing  from  a private  proprietor  the 
Iflands  oj  Lampedosa  and  Linosa,  in 
the  Mediterranean , and  obtaining  the  Suze- 
raimty  of  the  Court  o/'Naples. 

WHETHER  any  overture  was  made  to  the  court  of 
Naples  refpedting  this  objedl  I do  not  know.  The  projedt 
was  drawn  up,  fome  time  after  Minorca  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and  was  much  approved  of  by  Prince  Potemkin, 
as  well  as  by  the  emprefs.  The  following  particulars  were 

extracted 

# A particular  account  of  all  thefe  matters,  and  a defeription  of 
the  countries  here  alluded  to,  from  original  documents,  will  (hortly  be 
publilhed  by  Mr.  Arrowfuaith,  with  valuable  maps,  charts,  Sec. 
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extraaed  from  the  original  paper  in  his  poffeffion.  It  pro- 
bably was  laid  afide  when  the  king  of  Naples  confented  to 
receive  the  Ruffian  fleet  into  his  ports  in  Sicily. 

It  was  piopoied  to  eftablilh  an  order  of  knighthood? 
fimilar  to  that  of  Malta,  for  Ruffians  and  Greeks,  but 
proofs  of  ancient  nobility  were  not  to  be  required.  The 
particular  inftitution  of  the  order  I never  faw  j but  the 
emprefs  was  to  be  the  grand  mafter,  and  the  governor  of 
the  ifland  for  the  time  being  her  deputy. 

Description  of  t/ie  If  and  of  hA^iFEDos  a. 

THIS  ifland  is  in  Africa,  in  35  degrees  and  30  min.  lati- 
tude i it  is  about  twelve  miles  long  and  five  to  eight  broad ; 
it  is  flat,  exceedingly  fertile,  and  has  plenty  of  water; 
the  fea  on  the  fouth  fide  is  not  very  deep,  and  a veflel  may 
anchor  at  a confiderable  diftance  from  land ; to  the  north 
it  is  deep  all  round,  and  the  fhore  very  bold.  T'here  is  a 
rock  a league  from  the  W.  S.  W.  point,  but  it  is  eafily 
known,  and  may  be  marked : a (hip  may  fail  fafely  be- 
tween it  and  the  land.  Three  leagues  oft  there  is  a high 
great  round  rock  in  the  fea,  which  is  a good  mark.  To 
the  fouth  there  is  an  exceedingly  fine  bay,  where  veffek 
may  anchor  in  fifteen  to  eighteen  fathoms  water,  fhut  in  from 
all  winds  except  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft ; the  bottom 
is  a foft  fand.  There  is  a great  abundance  of  fifti  in  this 
bay. 

The  fliore  may  be  eafily  defended  all  round  by  forts  and 
entrenchments.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  a creek,  which 
is  capable  of  being  made  a very  fine  harbour,  and  at  a 
fmall  expence,  nature  having  already  done  the  greateft  part 
of  the  work.  The  entrance  is  from  the  S.  S.  W.  There  is 
fifteen  fathoms  water  at  its  mouth,  ten  in  the  middle, 
which  gradually  decreafes  to  fix,  and  at  the  extremity  there 
is  only  one  fathom.  To  the  left,  halfway  up  the  creek, 
there  is  a point  which  projects  half  acrofs  it,  behind  which 
(mall  veflels  may  anchor  with  fafety,  when  the  wind  blows 
2 ftrong 
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ilrong  direCUy  into  the  harbour,  at  which  time  there  is  a 
great  (Well  in  other  parts  of  it.  To  the  left,  from  the 
entrance  to  the  part  where  there  is  ten  fathoms  water,  there 
is  a ihailow  bay,  Jand-locked,  in  which  there  is  only  three  to 
five  feet  water,  with  a foft  fandy  bottom : this  bay  may  be  fnut 
up  with  a temporary  wall,  and  the  bay  funk  to  any  depth,  at  a 
fmalhexpcnce,  and  continued  a great  way  into  the  ifland,  fo 
as  to  form  a large  port  for  {hips  of  any  draught  of  water,  the 
land  being  but  a little  above  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  of  a 
proper  kind  to  admit  of  digging.  Docks  may  alfo  be  formed 
by  limply  excavating  the  earth.  The  furface  of  this  bay  is 
never  more  than  ruffled  by  the  moft  violent  gales  of  wind. 

The  entrance  of  the  creek  or  port  is  ninety  fathoms 
broad,  and  half  a mile  in  length  ; the  right  hand  fhore  is  a 
rock,  and  near  it  is  a hill  of  ftone  with  a church  on  it ; this 
being  fortified,  would  defend  the  harbour  and  command  the 
land. 

VelTels  may  anchor  in  the  bay  all  the  fummer  ; and  in 
winter,  when  too  violent  a florin  comes  on  from  the  fouth 
or  fouth  weft,  they  may  go  to  the  north,  round  the  ifland, 
and  keep  in  as  clofe  under  fhore  as  they  pleafe  • when  the 
wind  has  changed,  they  may  fafely  run  in  ; they  may  alfo 
bear  away  for  Linofa,  about  twenty  miles  diftant,  and 
which  lies  exa&ly  in  the  direction  thefe  winds  blow.  The 
coaft  of  Linofa  is  fo  bold,  that  {hips  may  fallen  on  fhore  ; 
large  veflels  are,  however,  not  more  expofed  at  Lampidofa 
than  in  the  road  of  Leghorn. 

There  are  Only  ten  or  fifteen  inhabitants  on  the  ifland : 
they  are  Maltefe  ; one  of  them  is  a prieft,  and  they  have  a 
pafl'port  of  protection  from  France.  The  Barbary  cruizers 
go  often  into  this  port  as  well  as  the  Maltefe  veflels,  and 
{hips  which  come  from  Turkey  with  the  plague  on  board, 
till  the  ficknefs  has  ceafed,  when  they  return  to  T urkey,  and 
thus  fave  their  {hips  and  cargoes  from  being  burnt,  which 
would  be  the  cafe  were  they  to  go  into  any  harbour  where 
there  is  a quarantine. 

T he  fituation  of  Lampidofa  is  the  moft  advantageous 
pofliblc  j it  is  100  miles  from  Sufa  in  Barbary,  from  Gior- 
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genti  in  Sicilv,  and  from  the  great  port  of  Malta;  600  from 
Toulon,  from  Algiers,  and  the  entrance  into  the  Archipe- 
lago; from  Gibraltar,  Alexandria,  and  Conftantinople,  950  ; 
from  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  the  fouth  point  of  Sicily,  160 
miles. 

Advantages  to  Russia  in pojfejpng  this 

Iflatld. 

IT  is  the  bed  fituation  of  any  in  the  Mediterranean ; in 
that  refpedl  it  has  all  the  advantages  of  Malta  for  the  ftation 
of  a fleet  in  time  of  peace  or  war ; Leghorn  is  quite  out  of  the 
way  ; every  thing  is  exceedingly  dear  there,  and  the  motions 
of  the  fleet  are  almoft  immediately  known  in  Italy  and 
France.  It  is  farther  from  France  than  from  the  Archipe- 
lago, and  is  in  the  paffage  of  all  veflels  that  go  to  or  come 
from  the  Levant. 

In  time  of  war,  if  the  ifland  fliould  be  in  danger  of  an  in- 
vafion,  and  being  attacked  by  a fuperior  fleet,  the  veflels 
ftationed  there  may  retire  to  Malta  or  Sicily,  &c.  however, 
a fleet  drawn  up  near  the  fliore  may  be  protected  by  the  land 
batteries. 

It  is  the  bed  dation  for  protecting  trade.  Veflels  coming 
either  from  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar  or  from  the  Levant  may 
be  met  by  frigates,  this  ifland  being  in  the  middleway. 

Magazines  of  naval  flores  may  be  formed  here  from  the 
Black  Sea,  inftead  of  purchafmg  them  at  enormous  prices  in 
Italy,  in  war  time. 

Provilions  will  be  produced  in  the  ifland,  but  till  that  is 
the  cafe  they  may  be  had  from  Sicily  or  the  coaft  of  Bar- 
bary, even  in  time  of  war,  as  Malta  is  fupplied  thence,  and 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  cod  at  Leghorn  faved. 

The  Barbary  powers  will  be  kept  in  great  awe  by  its  vi- 
cinity, and  prevented  from  ever  daring  to  commit  hodilities 
againft  Ruflia  : their  ports  may  be  kept  blocked  up.  If 
Malta  would  cruize  fcrioujly  againd  thefe  dates  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Ruffians,  the  Algerine  cruisers  could  never 
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pafs  beyond  thefe  illands,  and  Tunis  and  Tripoli  may  be 
continually  blocked  up. 

It  is  alfo  the  belt  fituation  for  an  emporium  for  Ruffian 
products  brought  from  the  Black  Sea,  for  fupplyjng  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  for  collecting  articles  of  return. 

A lazaretto  mult  be  buiit,  and  thereby  the  expences  of 
quarantine  will  be  faved  to  Ruffia. 

Maxims  oj  Government  to  be  obferved. 

A colony  and  a province  of  the  empire  are  to  be  governed 
by  oppofite  maxims. 

1.  The  colony  muft  manufacture  nothing  that  can  be  ma- 
nufactured in  Ruffia,  not  even  the  raw  products  of  the  co- 
lony. 

2.  The  colony  muft  produce  only  raw  articles,  which 
Ruffia  does  not  produce,  or  f'uch  as  Ruffia  is  in  need  of,  or 
its  veffels. 

3.  The  colony  muft  take  from  Ruffia  every  thing  ife- 
wants,  if  Ruffia  can  furnifh  them. 

4.  The  colony  muft  trade  with  no  other  country.  Ruffia 
muft  receive  its  produCts,  and  either  confume  them  or  fend 
them  to  other  nations,  and  muft  reap  the  advantage  of  ex- 
portation and  navigation. 

5.  The  inhabitants  muft  be  drawn  as  much  as  poffible 
from  other  countries,  not  to  diminifh  the  population  of  the 
mother  country. 

6.  A colony  muft  be  diflant  enough  from  the  mother 
country  to  become  a nurfery  for  feamen,  but  not  fo  far  off  as 
that  the  voyage  may  injure  their  health : its  climate  muft  be 
healthy,  that  its  advantages  may  not  be  counterbalanced  by 
the  lofs  of  thofe  of  the  mother  country  who  vifit  it.  It 
muft  be  in  a different  climate  from  the  mother  country,  or 
thefe  maxims  will  be  oppreffive. 

Laws  for  the  Colony . 

IN  eftablifhing  the  government,  regard  muft  be  bad  to  the 
genius,  cuftoms,  and  morals  of  the  neighbouring  Chriftian 
nations. 
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1.  No  duty  whatever  (hall  be  paid,  neither  on  importa- 
tion  nor  exportation  of  any  kind  of  merchandize.  Duty  is 
to  be  paid  in  the  Ruffian  ports  as  now,  or  with  fuch  dimi- 
nutions as  fhall  be  judged  neceflary. 

2.  Tt  is  prohibited  to  make  ufe  of,  or  to  have  any  utenffi 
or  inftrument  of  iron,  brafs,  &c.  or  any  cloth,  linen,  or  fail 
cloth,  not  made  and  imported  from  Ruffia,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  iilks  and  other  merchandize  not  produced  or  ma- 
nufactured in  Ruffia,  which  may  be  had  from  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  of  which  a lift  fhall  be  made. 

3.  No  foreign  veffel  (except  in  time  of  war  and  by  ftre/s 
of  weather)  (hall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  port,  except  it  be 
empty  of  all  kind  of  merchandize,  and  then  it  fhall  have  no 
communication  with  the  colonifts,  till  after  it  has  been 
vifited.  Veffels  loaded,  in  need  of  afliftance,  fhall  receive  it, 
but  they  fhall  be  confidered  as  in  quarantine  as  long  as  they 
ftay.  Paffengers,  after  the  quarantine  has  been  performed, 
according  to  the  place  they  came  from,  may  land  with  their 
baggage,  but  not  with  merchandize. 

4.  Foreigners  may  purchafe  merchandize  in  the  iffand, 
except  the  products  of  the  iffands,  and  export  them  in  their 
own  veffels,  w'hich  arrived  empty. 

5.  Foreigners  or  Ruijians  may  import  into  Lampidofa 
merchandize  from  Ruffia  or  elfewdiere,  only  in  Ruffian 
veffels. 

6.  Only  Ruffian  veffels  may  export  produ&s  to  Ruffia. 
The  cargo  unloaded  in  Ruffia  muft  correfpond  to  the  note 
of  the  cargo  given  by  the  government  of  the  iffand,  and  they 
muft  not  carry  it  elfewhere,  nor  fell  any  to  pay  charges  in 
ports  they  may  by  diftrefs  put  into,  but  they  may  mortgage 
the  produce  of  the  fale  in  Ruffia. 

7.  The  produCls  of  the  iffand  muft  be  regiftered  before 
the  harveft,  or  the  bringing  them  into  warehoufes  from  the 
fields. 

8.  Any  perfon,  of  whatever  nation  or  religion,  may  be- 
come an  inhabitant  of  the  iffand,  and  leave  it  when  he 
thinks  proper;  but  his  refidence  in  it  fhall  not  give  him  a 
right  to  have  the  Ruffian  flag  for  a veffel,  large  or  ffnall. 

9.  Every 
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9.  Every  individual,  who  (hall  be  poflefled  of  a houfe,  or 
land  cultivated,  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  roubles,  fhall 
be  entitled  to  have  the  Ruffian  flag  for  one  veflel  of  forty 
tons  ; if  he  poffiefs  houfe  or  land  to  the  value  of  1,000  rou- 
bles, one  of  eighty  tons  ; and  for  larger  poffieffions,  one  or 
more  veflels  in  the  fame  proportion.  Who  lends  his  name  to 
others  fhal!  forfeit  the  value,  and  the  borrower  fhall  forfeit 
the  veflel.  Property,  which  has  given  a right  to  have  the 
flag,  fhall  not  be  fold  before  the  paflports  of  the  veflels  have 
been  delivered  up  to  the  government,  and  the  veflels  return 
to  the  port  of  the  illand,  No  proprietor  of  a veflel  is  obliged 
to  go  himfelf  to  fea  with  his  veflel. 

jO.  He  who  fhall  fend  his  family  to  Ruffia,  or  another 
family  in  its  Aead,  confiding  of  a male  under  thirty-five 
years  of  age  and  a woman  under  twenty-live,  or  a man  of 
any  age  and  a woman  under  thirty  years  of  age  and  one 
child,  or  of  thirty-five  with  two  children,  or  the  man  and 
woman  of  any  age  with  three  children,  who  fhall  become 
naturalized  fubjecls  of  the  emprefs,  and  fhall  buy  in  Ruffia 
immoveable  property  for  500  roubles,  under  the  fame  re- 
Arictions  as  property  in  the  illand  with  refpedf  to  the  fale* 
fuch  fender  fhall  have  the  Ruffian  flag  for  a veflel  of  any  fize 
under  200  tons,  and  for  a larger  veflel  in  proportion,  or  for 
feveral.  Neither  the  perfons  fent  to  Ruffia  fhall  be  anfwera- 
ble  fox  the  conduct  of  the  lender,  nor  the  fender  for  the  con- 
cLu£t  of  the  fent. 


In  the  year  1779,  a project  of  a peace  with  the  Barbary 
States,  was  prefented  to  the  emprefs  by  Prince  Potemkin, 
who  was  at  that  time  very  ardent  in  promoting  the  trade  of 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  in  Ruffian  veflels.  There 
were  no  humiliating  conditions  in  this  arrangement,  as  there 
are  in  moll  of  the  treaties  of  other  nations.  The  emprefs 
gave  for  anfwer,  that  fhe  would  never  make  any  arrange- 
ment whatever  with  thofe  powers  j that  if  they  took  her 
mercantile  veflels  file  would  know  how  to  force  the  ports 
to  oblige  them  to  obferve  the  ftipulations  ot  the  treaty  of 

l 1.  4.  peace  i 
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peace  ; and  that  rather  than  fend  a negotiator  to  them,  {he 
would  fend  a fleet  of  frigates. 


*The  number  of  Tailors  in  the  different  ports  of  Italy  is 
much  greater  than  is  generally  imagined  ; there  are  above 
io3ooo  in  tiie  two  Sicilies.  Malta  generally  furnifhes  to 
Spain  6,000  excellent  Teamen. 


From  the  coaft  of  the  Adriatic,  about  Ragufa,  Prevafa, 
&c.  the  French  have  for  many  years  imported  a great 
quantity  of  the  moll  excellent  oak  timber  ; there  is,  -indeed, 
no  finer  timoer  any  where  to  be  found  for  the-  purpofe  of 
Ihip  building,  than  that  which  grows  in  thofe  parts  in 
great  abundance. 


A Plan  for  attacking  the  Turkish  Fleet 
in  the  Port  of  Constantinople. 

IT  will  ferve  no  good  end  to  publifh  the  details  of  the 
intended  operations  of  the  Ruffian  fleet  in  the  laft  war. 
The  following  particulars  will  fufficiently  fhow  the  proba- 
bility there  was  of  their  being  crowned  with  fuccefs. 

The  channel  of  Conftantinople  is  of  different  breadths, 
from  about  one  to  three  miles,  and  runs  between  hio-h  hills, 
at  the  foot  of  which  are  batteries,  from  the  entrance  at  the 
Black  fea  to  Serrieri  (a  village  near  Buyukdere.)  The 
north  and  north  caff  winds  blow  down  the  channel  nine  or 
ten  months  in  the  year.  The  foutherly  winds,  which  blow  up 
the  channel  when  they  reign,  feldom  laft  more  than  two  or 
three  days  at  a time ; the  north  and  north  eaft  winds,  on  the 
contrary,  are  generally  conftant  for  two  or  three  months,  To 
that  a ftect  coming  from  the  Black  Sea  at  the  proper  feafon 
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is  almoft  certain  of  a fair  wind  to  enter  the  channel  and  the 
port  of  Conftantinople. 

The  current  is  very  ftrong  from  the  Black  Sea,  except 
when  the  wind  has  blown  two  or  three  days  from  the 
fouth,  when  there  is  a current  from  the  fea  of  Marmora. 
The  ftream  divides  at  the  point  of  the  feraglio ; a part  of  the 
water  runs  into  the  fea  of  Marmora,  and  a part  is  forced 
into  the  port,  making,  on  the  Conftantinople  fide,  a toler- 
ably ftrong  current,  which  runs  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
port,  and  coming  out  again  on  the  Galata  fide,  and  by  an 
undercurrent,  occafions  an  eddy  or  ftili  water  in  the  middle; 
hence  it  is,  that  {hips  cannot  fail  at  once  from  the  port, 
but  muft  be  towed  or  warped  in  the  ftili  water  clofe  to  the 
fhore  of  Tophana,  till  they  are  fo  far  up  the  ftream  (that  is, 
to  the  northward)  that  they  can  make  fail  without  danger 
of  being  carded  againft  the  feraglio  point  (as  has  fometimes 
happened)  and  where  there  is  a perfect  torrent. 

From  this  defcription  it  is  evident,  that  a fleet  coming 
from  the  Black  Sea  down  the  channel  of  Conftantinople^ 
with  the  wind  and  current  in  its  favour,  could  with  eafe 
fail  ftraight  into  the  port ; that  the  Turkilh  fleet  in  the  port 
cannot  go  out  to  meet  it  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  but 
by  towing  flowly  up  the  (bore,  while  the  enemy’s  fleet 
coming  down  will  have,  within  a few  fathoms  of  it,  the 
wind  and  current  in  its  favour,  and  will  be  able  to  caft  an- 
chor, and  form  in  whatever  manner  the  commander  may- 
judge  moft  advantageous. 

? If  the  Turkifti  fleet  is  not  in  the  port,  but  lies  in  the 
channel  in  the  ftream,  where  it  ufually  is  ftationed  before  it 
fails  in  the  Ipring  for  the  Archipelago,  three  or  four  miles 
above  the  port,  the  Ruffian  fleet  may  anchor  at  what  dif- 
tance  it  pleafes  from  it,  either  to  attack  or  not,  while  the 
Turkilh  fhips  cannot  poffibly  advance  againft  the  current, 
not  even  by  warping.  In  fuch  a fituation  they  are  expofed 
to  fire-fhips,  and  it  any  part  flip  their  anchors  to  avoid  being- 
burnt,  they  cannot  again  get  into  the  line;  the  reft  muft 
follow  them  if  they  will  preferve  their  line. 

As  to  the  batteries  on  the  two  ffiores,  they  may  be  paffied 
fo  rapidly,  and  at  fuch  a diftauce,  that  nothing  is  to  be  feared 
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from  them  ; but  as  the  water  is  deep  enough  to  admit  line- 
of- battle  fliips  to  lie  quite  clofe  to  them,  and  the  Ihore  is 
perfectly  clean,  they  may  be  foon  filenced,  and  particularly 
as  only  one  or  two  guns  in  the  flanks  can  bear  on  a fhip 
before  it  comes  oppofite  to  them.  The  ftones  of  which  they' 
are  built  are  hard  and  exceedingly  brittle ; they  are  alfo  fo 
low  and  fo  expofed,  that  a fhip  with  grape- (hot  may  foon 
drive  out  the  gunners. 

In  the  fii-ft  winter  of  the  laft  war,  a Ruffian  fixty-four 
gun  fhip  was  difmafted  in  a violent  ftorm  in  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  officers  being  ignorant  of  the  Turkifh  ports  on  the 
coaft  of  Anatolia,  faw  no  other  means  of  faving  their  lives 
than  by  running  into  the  channel  of  Conftantinople.  The 
fhip  entered  it  with  a fair  wind,  but  having  only  jury-mafts, 
fhe  failed  very  flowly,  yet  the  Turkifh  batteries,  though 
they  kept  up  a conftant  fire  on  her,  did  her  not  the  leaft  in- 
jury ; when  fhe  had  run  by  all  the  batteries,  fhe  caft  anchor 
in  the  bay  of  Buyukdere,  and  furrendered  herfelf.  The 
captain  was  afterwards  blamed  for  not  failing  by  Conftanti- 
nople, and  attempting  to  run  between  the  forts  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  get  into  the  Archipelago. 

This  example  puts  the  matter  beyond  doubt,  as  to  the 
poffibility  of  a fleet’s  failing  by  thefe  batteries,  reputed  fo 
tremendous. 


State  of  the  Russian  Army,  January  1 795, 
according  to  the  Regifters  of  the  College 

DO  O 

of  War,  from  the  Reports  of  the  different 
Corps. 


Number  of  Mczj 


Regiments. 


19  of  artillery  - - - - 

1 1 grenadiers,  of  4,075  men  each 
3 grenadiers,  of  1,000  to  3,000  men  each 


in  pay. 
38,110 


j 5i>°48 


51  muf- 
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Regiments. 

51  mufketeers,  compofcd  of  10  companies  of) 
mufketeers  and  2 companies  of  grenadiers,  » 
each  regiment  being  compofcd  of  2,424 
men  - 

7 mufketeers  without  grenadiers 

1 mufketeers,  of  4 battalions,  4,143  men 
New  arquebufiers,  fo  called 

12  battalions  of  mulqueteers,  of  1,019  men 
3 battalions  of  mufqueteers,  of  1,475  men 
48  battalions,  infantry  in  garrifon  on  the  fron- 
tiers - 

30  in  the  country  - - - - 

9 corps  of  chafi'eurs  (jager)  of  4 battalions  of 
998  men,  each  3,992  - - - 

3 battalions  of  chafTeurs  - 
5 cuirafliers  (of  6 fquadrons)  of  1,106  and 
1,125  men  - - - - 

10  dragoons  (of  10  fquadrons)  of  1,882  men  J 

2 with  hufTars  and  grenadiers  mounted  - f 

8 carabiniers  (of  6 fquadrons)  of  1,106  men 
8 carabiniers  (of  5 fquadrons)  of  938  men 

2 hufTars  of  1,1 19  men  - - ~ ~1 

3 fquadron  hufTars  - - - 

* fquadron  hufTars  de  corps  - - 3 

4 regiment  chafTeurs  a cheval,  of  1,838  men  - 

5 light  horfe  (of  6 fquadrons)  of  1,047  men 

6 cavalry  of  the  Ukraine,  of  1,047  men 

16  regular  Cofack  cavalry  - - 

Troops  to  guard  the  country  (marechauflee) 
In  the  new  provinces  acquired  from  Po- 
land at  the  firft  partition,  viz. 

6 brigades  of  1,819  men 

5 brigades  light  horfe,  of  1,098  men  - - C 

4 of  infantry,  of  1,447,  &c*  *n  - -3 

Invalids  in  garrifon  - 

Soldiers  fons  at  fchool  for  fervice 
Troops  to  aflift  the  commiflaries,  &c.  - - 

Total  regular  troops  - - Men 


N umber  of  Men 
in  pay. 


*39*59  * 

5,879 
1 6,653 

^393 


35>928 
2*994 

5*490 
23*573 

11  1 a 

. | l6,352 

2,722 

7*352 
5*235 
6,282 
30,883 
22,2 1 1> 


23,360 

3*864 
1 6,8 1 6 
1,258 

54i*73i 

Irregular 


appendix. 
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Brought  over 

Irregular  Coflkks  cavalry  - - 21,625 

Irregular  troops  of  the  Don  Coflaks 

cavalry,  all  in  actual  fervice  - 24,976 

A great  number  of  other  irregular  troops, 
all  cavalry,  as  Calmuks,  Bafkirs,  &c.  &c. 
not  enrolled,  but  ready  when  called  out ; 
they  receive  no  pay ; at  leaft 


Number  of  Men 
in  pay. 

5W3* 
46,601 


100,000 


Men  - - - 


688,332 


Of  the  regular  troops  there  are  about  300,000  men, 
who  may  be  fpared  for  foreign  fervice. 

The  cavalry  is  never  complete  in  horfes,  and  particularly 
in  Poland. 

The  irregulars  are  generally  over-complete  in  time  of 
war,  both  men  and  horfes. 

In  1796,  there  were  150,000  recruits  raifed  for  the 
infantry. 

The  prefent  emperor  has  ordered  all  the  regiments  to 
be  completed ; and  has  eftablifhed  fuch  regulations 
that  his  orders  muft  be  obeyed.  He  has  corrected 
all  the  abufes  that  exifted  in  the  army,  which  is  now 
infinitely  more  formidable  than  it  was  when  he  af- 
cended  the  throne. 

A very  great  part  of  the  empire  has  not  yet  contributed 
in  furnifhing  troops  for  the  army,  fo  that  the  number 
of  regular  troops  may  be  greatly  increafed,  whenever 
a ftill  more  formidable  military  eftabliihment  may  be 
neceffary. 


List 
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List  of  the  Russian  Fleet,  fitted  out  at 

Cronftadt,  to  cruize  in  the  Baltic,  in  1795. 

74  gun  £hips. 
Pobedoflav. 

Prince  Guftaf  (Swedilh) 
Boris. 

Sophia  Magdalena(Swedifh) 
V feflav. 

Jaroflav. 

66  gun  (hips. 
Omgeten  (Swedifh) 

Proxor. 

Pobedonocets  (hofpital  (hipj 


100  gun  (hips. 
Evfevie, 

Vladimir. 

Saint  Nicholai. 
Saratov. 

Rafteflav. 

Ire  Erarkov. 

74  gun  (hips. 
Makfim  Izpovednik. 
Sifoi  Velikoi. 
Conftantine. 

Saint  Peter. 

Archangel  Gabriel. 
Simeon. 

Patrick. 


FRIG  ates. 

Pomofhnoi. 
Raphael. 

V enus. 


2 cutters,  Volkov  and  Sokole. 

A List  of  the  Auxiliary  Fleet,  which 
the  Emprefs  of  Rufiia  fent  to  England, 
in  1795. 


74  guns. 
Pamit  Eftafei. 
Kleb. 

Peter. 

Helena. 

66  guns. 
No.  82  (To  called) 
Graf  Orlow. 


66  guns, 

Jona. 

Philip. 

Pi  men. 

Parmen. 

Nikonor. 

Revifan  (Swedifh  (hip)  of 
oak. 
frigates. 


The  Archangel  Michael. 
The  Reval. 

The  Riga, 


The  Narva. 

The  Archipelago. 
The  Cronftadt. 


Mercury, 


CUTTERS. 

1 Letuchie. 


State 
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State  of  the  Russian  Fleet  at  Sehaf- 
topolis,  in  the  Spring  of  1796,  all  the 
old  veifels  being  condemned. 


1 {hip  of  90  guns  - - 

1 — 80 

3 — 74 
6 — 6+ 


Number  of  gun*. 
90 
8(5 
222 
- 3^ 


1 1 (hips  of  the  line 
8 large  frigates 


776 

362 


I9 


1,138  guns. 


Befldes  thofe  on  the  hocks,  which  are  now  fimlhed. 

The  flotilla  at  Odifla,  or  Khogia-bay. 

Twenty- five  very  large  and  fixty  fmaller  veflels  to  tranf- 
port  troops. 

They  are  fixty- four  to  feventy  feet  long,  draw  fix  feet 
water  when  loaded,  and  carry  one  very  large  gun. 
They  have  a latine  main  fail  and  gib,  and  twenty  four 
oars ; befides  thefe,  there  are  a great  number  of  other 
tranfports,  bomb  veflels,  &c. 

Since  1796  the  fleet  has  become  much  more  formidable. 


Feb.  1798. 
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